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THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN FORESTS. 



By H. B. Ayres and W. W. Ashe. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In examining so large an area it was found that the best results could be 
obtained by traversing the roads and trails and making side trips wherever 
necessary to cover intermediate territory. 

Upon the topographic maps of the Geological Survey were drawn the outlines 
of cleared land and the several classes of forest land as they were passed. At 
the same time ocular estimates of the average stand and the proportion of the 
species composing it were made, checked occasionally by actual measurements on 
small representative areas. After the outlines of the several classes of land were 
drawn the areas were computed from the map, and the yield obtained by 
multiplying the number of acres of each class by the average stand. The yield 
is stated in feet B. M. of log timber, and cords of small wood (which includes all 
wood not classed as log timber). 

The estimates of log timber were based upon the closest cutting in practice 
in the United States, and include a great deal of material that is not now salable 
on the stump, because of the difficulty of transportation. In fact, a very small 
proportion of the amount estimated (probably not over 10 per cent) is merchantable 
under present conditions, though all would be merchantable if cheap transportation 
should make it accessible. 

LOCATION. 

The portion of the Appalachian region under consideration extends from 
Virginia southwestward, and comprises parts of North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia, between the Piedmont Plateau on the southeast and the 
Appalachian Valley on the northwest. In consists of two parallel mountain chains, 
the Unaka on the northwest and the Blue Ridge on the southeast, and the inter- 
mediate mountains and valleys, some parallel and others at right angles to the 
Blue Ridge. 

13 



14 THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN FORESTS. 

This region includes the most prominent geographic features of the Southern 
States, and has a very important influence on the climate and the water and 
timber supply of all the territory between Ohio River and the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. It is thus of economic interest to the population far beyond its borders. 

The region examined in 1900 and 1901 comprises an area of approximately 
10,000 square miles between New Kiver Gap in Virginia and Hiwassee River in 
western North Carolina and northern Georgia, having an approximate length of 
190 miles and a varying width of 35 to 66 miles. Of this area, 8,300 square 
miles were examined with reference to the cleared and burned areas, the density 
of the forest, and the timber resources. 

RELIEF. 

This is a mountainous region of considerable elevation. The Piedmont 
Plateau has at its eastern base an elevation of 1,000 feet, and the Appalachian 
Valley of Virginia and Tennessee at the northwest base has an elevation of 1,000 
to 2,000 feet. 

The mountain peaks of this region are the highest in the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The highest is Mount Mitchell, which has an elevation 
of 6,712 feet. Over 40 peaks and approximately 6,400 acres of land, distributed 
along the Blue Ridge, the Unakas, and the intermediate highlands, have an 
altitude of over 6,000 feet, and about 54,000 acres are above 6,000 feet. The 
peaks are seldom precipitous, and their profiles, instead of being angular and 
serrate, are rounded and softened by age. 

In the Unakas the summits are capped by hard quartzite, and the principal 
topographic features between Nolichucky River and White Top Mountain, Vir- 
ginia, are parallel northeast-southwest ridges. On the Blue Ridge, about High- 
lands and Toxaway, ridges transverse to the general trend of the Blue Ridge 
are carved from great masses of granite, whose bare and steep slopes add 
variety to this portion of the region. In the upper Watauga and New River 
basins the configuration of the interior mountains is that of a choppy sea, due 
to the resistance offered to erosion of ledges of schist and gneiss, which cap the 
summits. 

The present topography is the result of long-C/Ontinued erosion. The harder 
and more durable rocks remain on the tops of the mountains, while the softer 
and less durable strata have been worn awav. 

Prominent in the topography of this region are the gorges cut through the 
mountain ranges by the streams. These are deepest near the foothills, where the 
rivers pass the last mountain barriers. Deep gorges divide the Unaka Mountains 
into several segments. The most notable of these gorges are on New River above 
Ivanhoe, Va. ; on Laurel Fork of the South Fork of Holston River near Damascus, 
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Va.; the Watauga gorge and the two gorges of Doe River above Elizabethton, 
Tenn. ; the Nolichucky gorge above Unaka Springs, Tenn. ; the French Broad gorge 
near Hot Springs, Tenn.; the several gorges on Big Pigeon, Little Tennessee, 
Nantahala, and Hiwassee rivers in North Carolina; on Tallulah Kiver at Tallulah 
Falls, Ga., and the Linville gorge on Linville River, North Carolina. Above 
the gorges are valleys or basins having slopes moderate enough to be arable. 
Above these valleys are canyons cut by swift creeks flowing down the mountain 
sides, and above the canyons are "coves" or small basins, usually well up on 
the mountain sides, where the brooks or '^ branches" unite to form the creeks. 

DRAINAGE. 

This region is drained by many rivers, most of which rise in the Blue Ridge 
and flow outward from the mountains in all directions — New River through the 
Kanawha into the Ohio; the Holston, Watauga, French Broad, Big Pigeon, Little 
Tennessee, and Hiwassee into the Tennessee; the Coosa and Etowah through the 
Alabama and Chattahoochee into the Gulf; and the Tallulah, Chatooga, Toxaway, 
Saluda, First and Second Broad, Catawba, and Yadkin into the Atlantic through 
the Savannah, Santee, and Peedee. 

The descent of these streams is necessarily very rapid. Heading at altitudes 
of 3,000 to 6,000 feet and leaving the highlands at 1,000 to 2,000 feet, they must 
fall 2,000 to 4,000 feet within the mountain region. This descent is in great part 
accomplished by cascades, but after they leave the mountains the streams are 
much less rapid. 

It is estimated that the power that could be developed on these rivers amounts 
to 1,000,000 horeepower. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The population of this tract is about 318,000, almost entirely white. There 
are about 440 miles of milroad, 50 miles of tramway, and 5,000 miles of wagon 
road, much of which is bad and, during the frequent rains, impassable. One 
million two hundred and seventy-two thousand acres of land, or 24 per cent of 
the area under consideration, have been cleared of forest and are now in various 
stages of cultivation or abandonment. 

NATURAL RESOURCES. 

The distinctive factors which give value to this mountain region are as 
follows: (1) A temperate and healthful climate; (2) grand and varied scenery; 
(8) an ample supply of pure, cool water; (4) abundant water power; (5) mineral 
deposits of iron, copper, mica, talc, gold, corundum, precious stones, kaolin and 
other clays, building stone, etc. ; (6) soils that are in general of good physical and 
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chemical composition; (7) a vast extent of forest, principally hard wood, consisting 
of 137 species of trees, many of which yield lumber and bark. 

Up to the present the resources have been developed by individuals without 
economic plan or regard to community of interest. The result has been a great 
waste and an unsatisfactory, often deplorable, lack of advancement. 

CLIMATE. 

In general the climate of this elevated region resembles that of northern 
Virginia, southern and central Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; the most notable 
difference being that the temperature, especially on the southeastern slope, where 
it is somewhat regulated by oceanic air currents, is more uniform. In the central 
and especially the northwestern portions the climate is more variable. Destructive 
winds are rare and much less frequent than in the Northern States. 

The temperature of the regions above 5,000 feet usually ranges in summer 
between 45^ and 76° F., and in winter between —10^ and 45°, varying much between 
the northeastern and southwestern ends and the northwestern and southeastern 
sides of the mountains. 

This is a region not only of sudden and heavy downpours of rain (8 inches 
has been known to fall in eleven hours), but the frequently prevailing southeast 
winds cause long periods of wet weather, and not uncommonly twenty or more 
rainy days occur in one month. The annual precipitation, according to the United 
States Weather Bureau, ranges from 40 to 50 inches on the northwestern slopes 
and 60 to 70 inches on the southeastern, and it is probable that near the crests 
of the mountains, where no records have been kept, the rainfall is even greater. 

The water supply of all the region between Ohio River and the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts is affected by the heavy rainfall in these mountains. 

SCENERY. 

The scenery of this region is more striking because it is in marked contrast 
to the surrounding lowlands. From the escarpments of the highlands may be 
obtained views of the broad expanse of the plains; along winding mountain roads 
and trails are seen cosy coves and mountain valley's under cultiv^ation; from the 
summits of the remoter "balds" one looks over vast stretches of unbroken, 
billowy forest land. This is not an alpine region, and it does hot rival the Rocky 
Mountains, the Cascade Range, or the Alps in grandeur, but it has peculiar and 
distinctive scenic attractions. Many thousand people now visit these mountains 
each year, and the economic value of this scenery will constantly become greater. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 

Except along the crests of the ridges, one can hardly travel a quarter of a 
mile in an undisturbed portion of the forests without finding pure, cool water. 
These waters filter through moss and leaves a short distance, then follow the 
clean, stony bed of the brook down the mountains. 

On pasture land, however, whether wooded or cleared, the trampling of 
cattle in the stream makes the water muddy and impure with earth and excre- 
ment, and reduces the filter of leaves, moss, and grass that holds back the 
impurities. Because of the rapidity with which the water flows from smooth, 
steep slopes, the streams from the mountain clearings are notably inconstant. 
Springs are frequent and many of them, especially in the wooded region, are 
pure, cool, and perpetual. In general the streams from the forested portions of 
the mountains are suitable for all uses, but those from pastures and clearings, 
and especially those that follow roads, are impure. 

The abundant rainfall supplies the numerous streams with a large amount 
of water, but it is difficult to use the water for power, as there are no natural 
reservoirs, and the inconstancy of the streams may cause the supply to fall short 
or increase it to a destructive torrent. Variation in stream flow has been 
notably increased by the clearing away of the forest near the sources of the 
streams. 

Water power is used in almost every settlement for grinding and sawing, 
but the greater portion of the 1,000,000 horsepower estimated to be available on 
the streams rising in these mountains remains undeveloped. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture and grazing are more or less successful industries, limited prin- 
cipally by the steepness of the mountain slopes and their liability to erosion, 
and also by the cost of clearing, the distance from market, and the difficulty 
of maintaining roads. 

The principal crops are grass and corn, but the small grains, fruits, and 
vegetables usually thrive. Apples and cabbages grown in this region are remark- 
ably fine. Sorghum and sweet potatoes are commonly grown in the mountains, 
while along the southeastern slope of the Blue Ridge fields of cotton are occa- 
sionally seen. 

During the past one hundred years of settlement about 1,272,000 acres, or 
24 per cent of the whole area, have been cleared. The first clearings were usually 
made on smooth and productive land, but the increase of population and the 
rapid exhaustion of the soil have led to the successive clearing of new fields 
farther up the mountain sides, beyond the limit of profitable cultivation. This 
system of progressive exhaustion and abandonment of the land has led to great 
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and widespread erosion, by which thousands of acres are now gullied and as 
worthless as the *'bad lands" of the West. 



THE FOREST. 

The original forest of this region, as indicated by the preserved remnants and 
by the accounts of the old settlers and earl}^ explorers, was wonderful in the 
extent, densit5% size, and quality of its timber trees, and the variety of tlxMi- 
species. 

INJURY TO THE FOREST. 

The three agencies that have wrought changes in the forests of the 8outlnM n 
Appalachians are tires, lumbering, and clearing of lands for farming. 

FOREST FIRES. 

More than 78,000 acres of the region examined have recenth^ been so sovcim^Iv 
burned as to kill the greater portion of the timber, but greater daina<^e has Immh 
done by light fires creeping through the woods year after year, scorchin^^ ilir 
butts and roots of timber trees, destroying seedlings and forage plants. consumiuM 
forest litter and humus, and reducing the thatch of leaves which ])rcaks (he t(n< < 
of the rain. Evidence of such fires is found over approximately 4,500.000 a( k >. 
or 80 per cent of the entire area. 

The effect of forest fires is seldom appreciated, especially in this HM-idn. 
where so few timber trees are killed. The killing of mature tiinlx 1 tirr> is, in 
fact, the least serious evil, as for each mature tree killed a dd/rn >apliniis would 
spring up if the fires did not affect the saplings much more than th« laiLir. thick 
barked trees. In fact, where spring fires are habitual seedlings (an noi ^jiow. a^ 
they are killed when very small. Under such conditions a forest ran not n j»io 
duce itself. The timber trees die out and are replaced i»\ hru-h that -jmohi^ 
from the roots. 

The destruction of the earth cover not only facilitates ero-ioi 
prevents water from penetrating and being stored in the eaitli. 11 
trees penetrate deeply into the subsoil, and us th( v decay le:i\e .1' r 
underground water channels. The mulch of fon^st leaver (iKouniL:' 
ground-boring worms and beetles that keep the -oil of an nn'i r * 
porous. If the soil is porous, water is absorbcnl. and it- r:i\v 
surface and loss by evaporation are prevented. The mo-- 
well-conditioned forest form wet blankets, often a foot th 
which is apparent. 

The dissipation of the chemical elemcMits of ])lant fo*.. 
by fire and the rapid leaching away of the sli^^ht ic-jchi 
is another injurious effect of the forest tire-. 
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LUMBERING. 



In many places the mountain forests surviving the fires have been protected 
by the diflSculty of access. In recent years, however, the advancing price of 
lumber has stimulated lumbering, and now some of the remoter mountain coves 
are furnishing choice lumber for the principal markets of the Extern States and 
of Europe. 

Lumber is manufactured principally by small portable mills, most of which 
use steam power. There are a few mills having a capacity of 50,000 feet a day 
or more, as at Lenoir, Pinola, and Nantahala, N. C. ; Elizabethton, Johnson, 
Crandall, and Sutherland, Tenn. 

Tanneries using chestnut, oak, and hemlock bark are located at Lenoir, 
Morganton, Asheville, Marion, Hazelwood, Waynesville, Andrews, and Murphy, 
N. C. ; Mary ville, Sevierville, Newport, and Johnson, Tenn. , and Damascus, Va. 

At present lumbering and bark peeling are culling processes. In most places 
the continuity of the forest has not been broken, as only the most valuable of 
the trees have been taken out and serious fires have not often followed. Fires 
are much less prevalent and destructive in this region than in the coniferous 
forests, and wherever the}' have been kept out the forest has quickly covered the 
ground again after lumbering. 

The lumberman is increasing his activities at a rapid rate and is yearly going 
farther into the forests. The removal of trees utilized by the lumberman does 
not damage the forest as much as does the destruction of other trees and 
seedlings of valuable species in lumbering operations. Furthermore, the tops 
and other brush scattered through the forest increase the danger of severe 
forest fires. By irregular cutting com^ervative forest management is rendered 
impracticable. 

CLEARED LAND. 

Surpassing both fire and lumbering in the completeness and permanency of 
the damage done is the clearing for ordinary agricultural purposes of mountain 
lands which are not worth cultivating and should forever remain in forest. The 
clearing of lands in this region for agricultural purposes has progressed slowly 
but steadily during the past century, as the population increased. When it is 
considered that the settlement of this region has been in progress for more than 
a century, the area devoted to agriculture is small. The reason for this is found 
in the unprofitableness of cultivating lands with such steep slopes. The cleared 
lands are mostly alluvial bottoms along tlie streams, rounded valley hills, lower 
mountain ridges, and lower slopes of the larger mountains below afa elevation of 
4,000 feet. 

In some localities, especially in the region around Roan Mountain and the 
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Blue Kidge, north of Gillespie Gap, there are large areas of cleared land at an 
elevation of from 3,500 to 5,000 feet, but these are largel}' grass farms, and are 
not subject to continuous tillage like the corn lands below, and hence do not 
deteriorate so rapidly. Some of the cultivated fields slope at an angle of 30^ to 40^, 
and some of them are even too steep for ,the mountain steer and bull -tongue plow. 

By far the greater part of the timber that has been cut has been burned 
during the process of clearing land; another large portion has been used for 
fencing and buildings, while only a small proportion has reached the general 
market. 

Estimates of these amounts can be only approximations based on the average 
original stand on the land now adjoining cleared and culled land and on the reports 
of old settlers. On this insecure basis the opinion is ventured that no less than 
10 billion feet of log timber such as is now valuable in the lumber market have 
been burned, while about 5 billion feet have been used for fences and buildings, 
and only about 3 billion feet have reached the market. Besides this consumption 
of log timber about 1,272,000 cords of small wood are annually consumed for fuel. 

In clearing the land for cultivation the standing trees are girdled and killed 
so that neither their shade nor their growing roots will injure the crops. Some 
of the trees thus killed are used for fencing and fuel, but the greater number of 
them fall in a few years and are burned. Corn or buckwheat is usually grown on 
these newly cleared fields during the first season. Following this, com may be 
planted one or two years more, then small grain, either wheat, rye, or oats, for one 
or two years; then grass for a few years; finally worthless weeds take possession, 
and then the land is abandoned. When first cleared most of this mountain land is 
covered with a layer of humus several inches thick, and the soil below is black 
and porous owing to the large percentage of vegetable matter. But on cultiva- 
tion and exposure to the sun and washing rains this organic matter rapidly 
disappears and the soil loses its fertility, as most of it is washed away, the 
remainder shrinks and consolidates, thus losing much of its power to absorb 
water rapidly. 

A few years of cultivation usually brings the fields on these mountain slopes 
to the end of their usefulness for agricultural purposes. This may be followed 
by a few years of pasturage, and then come abandonment and ruin. Over the 
eroded foothills, along the eastern base of the Blue Ridge and the western base 
of the Unakas, a growth of young pines may cover the mountain slope, but over 
the more elevated portion of the Appalachian Mountain region erosion is so rapid 
that the slow-growing hard-wood forests do not readily regain their footing. 

There are yet many places where the gentler slopes might perhaps be cleared 
to meet the local agricultural demands of the region, but unquestionably the 
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steeper areas already cleared should be at once reforested in order to prevent 
their ruin. AH lands remaining cleared for farming purposes should be kept in 
the highest state of cultivation, and even those on the gentler slopes should be 
carefully terraced and as far as possible kept in grass or orchards. 

The effect of exposing mountain lands to the full power of rain, running 
water, and frost is not generally appreciated. During heavy rains the earth of 
freshly burned or freshly plowed land is rapidly washed away. The streams 
from such lands are often more than half earth, and the amount of soil thus 
eroded every year is enormous. 

The individual owners are to a great extent helpless in preventing these 
unwise cuttings, clearings, and forest fires. Some of them can care for their 
own lands, but they can not, owing to their small holdings and small incomes, 
regulate the policy which controls adjacent areas. Only cooperation on a large 
scale, such as government ownership could provide, can stop these forest fires, 
check this reckless clearing, and preserve these resources to the best advantage. 

GRAZING. 

The question of grazing is a very important one. Even woodsmen and 
herders acknowledge that great damage is done by it. The ground is hardened 
by the tramping of cattle, while the roots of the trees are bruised and broken by 
the stamping of the animals in fighting flies or crowding around watering places. 
Where such conditions have prevailed a long time the forest is decrepit and 
sparse. Young growth has been prevented, and the hardening of the ground 
and the removal of debris and humus have promoted a rapid run-off of rain 
water and prevented its percolation into the ground as a reserve for dry timee. 

On the other hand, grazing is one of the chief means of subsistence of the 
people of the mountains and of the surrounding regions. Cattle, sheep, and 
horses furnish almost the only cash income of the mountaineers, who usually 
have some to sell every fall. These are turned loose in the mountains to 
roam at large. Except for the time used in finding them and salting them about 
once a week they are raised at little cost. When the range is good and near at 
hand the care of the stock is not usually great, but when it is far away or so 
poor as to render the stock discontented, the time necessary to find and keep 
them together would often amount to more than they are worth, if time and 
labor were properly valued. 

In much of the Smoky Mountain region ranging at large is still profitable. 
But southward, along the Blue Ridge, the range has been so reduced that most 
farmers and stockmen prefer to fence their pastures, and they favor the so-called 
** no-fence law," which prohibits cattle from running at large. The amount of 
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stock held and the iinpoilance of the industr}'^ in a representative portion of the 
region examined is shown in the following table: 

Approximate population and Jiumber of cattle j sheep, and svnne, by countieit, in representative areas caiDihuiL 

[Estimates based on census of 1900.] 



Counties. 



Ashe, N. C . . 
Blount, Tenn 



Buncombe, N. C 

Burke, N. C . . . . 
Caldwell, N. C . . 

Carter, Tenn 

Cherokee, N. C . 
Clay, N. C 



Cocke, Tenn 



Graham, N. C .. 
Green, Tenn 

Greenville, S. C. 
Habersham, Ga . . 
Haywood, N. C 
Henderson, N. C. 

Jackson, N. C 

McDowell, N. C. 
Macon, N. C 



Madison, N. C 



Mitchell, N. C 

Oconee, S. C 

Pickens, S. C 

Rabun, Ga 

Sevier, Tenn 

Swain, N. C 

Towns, Ga 

Transylvanica, N. C 

Unicoi, Tenn 

Washington, Tenn . 

Watauga, N. C 

Wilkes, N.C 

Yancey, N. C 



Areas 
exam- 
ined. 



Improved 
land. 



{ 



Sq.milts. 

24 

200 

484 

138 I 
252 

40! 
108 j 
135 , 

56 ' 
184 I 
302 
252 

44 

60 
505 

12 
422 
200 
4:i5 

431 

362 
72 
44 

344 

228 
560 
108 
179 
144 
34 
240 
128 
302 



;{ 



{ 



.SV^ mU€». 

4. 25 

14. 25 

37.00 

240. 50 

6.00 

37.50 

11.25 

18. 75 

24. 25 
6.25 

25. 00 
26.75 
25.50 

2.75 

6.00 

101.00 

.50 

43. 75 
25. 50 

44. 00 
8(>. 2ri 
51 ». 75 
87.00 

2. 75 

. /•) 

42. .•>() 
18. 7."> 
24. (K> 
n». r>() 
10. 75 






10.50 
50. 00 

77.00 



Population. 



} 



523 

1 , 753 

36, 101 

792 
4,612 
1,485 

2, 625 

3, 395 
781 

3, 125 

4, 343 
3, 136 

344 

750 

14, 98t) 

75 

9. 4S0 

4.000 

9JMI0 

•JOJIH 

i:>, i'2i 
:;<>;; 



11 

s 

1 

4 
1 

s 



Total 7, 029 
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,000 

1,680 
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1,336 
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1,162 

8,000 

980 

6,000 
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145, 888 87, 097 194, 616 
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It will be noticed that the table shows an average of 0.76 cow, 0.45 sheep, 
and 1 hog to each person. This tabulation, however, includes the towns and the 
densely populated farming regions along Toe, French Broad, Pigeon, and Little 
Tennessee rivers, which should unquestionably be excluded from a reserve. 

m 

Grazing at large in the mountain forests should not be prevented until the 
value of mountain timber and the injury by grazing is recognized by the land- 
owners, who should then be supported if they desire to prevent grazing upon 
their land. In considering this question it is important to remember that thorough 
protection against fire would be necessary were grazing stopped, for the accumulated 
vegetation would furnish a dangerous amount of fuel. The effect of the ''no- fence 
law" in this respect is to be seen very plainly south of Chattooga River, where 
fire in the accumulated debris has greatly injured the forest; but it should be 
remembered that in the region south of the Blue Ridge droughts are more 
common and fires much more frequent than in the mountains. 

THE REMAINING FOREST. 

As shown in the accompanying tables (pp. 62, 63) there are on the tract 
examined 4,100,856 acres of woodland, on which are standing, including every- 
thing above 4 inches in diameter, 10,824,963 M feet B. M. of log timber, and 
69,038,817 cords of small wood. The principal species composing the log timber 
and their proportions relative to the entire ^ueld are shown in the table on pages 
55, 56. The oaks, of which the principal species are white, red, yellow, chestnut, 
Spanish, and spotted, constitute by far the greater portion of the timber. 
These oaks are found mostly on the ridges, especially on the southward and 
lower and drier slopes, where they grade into the pine forests of the plains. 
Toward the mountain summits the red oak prevails and is often almost the only 
oak on the higher crests. The best development of individual oaks is reached 
in the coves, where, though circumstances are less favorable to reproduction 
because of crowding, the few trees that do overtop their neighbors usually 
attain large size and good quality. White and red oak logs 4 feet in diameter 
are not uncommon. Next in abundance is the chestnut, constituting over 17 per 
cent of the forest. It also is most abundant on the ridge lands, but on such 
lands it is usually wormy. It is sparsel}" distributed on north slopes and deep 
coves, where, however, it is of better quality. Hemlock lines many of the 
ravines and is a common tree on the well watered portions of northward slopes. 
It is most abundant between altitudes of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. White pine is 
found as a valuable timber tree over the entire area, but is most abundant along 
the Unaka Range and portions of the highlands where in mixture it sometimes 
yields 60 M feet B. M. per acre. 
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Poplar has a wide distribution, but few timber trees of this species are 
found together, although almost every hollow of the original forest contains 
more or less timber trees. Buckeye, beech, birch, maple, cucumber, and linn 
are most prevalent on northward exposures, especially northwest of the Blue 
Ridge. Shortleaf and pitch, or black, pine, and the hickories are most prevalent 
southward along the lower slopes of the Blue Ridge. 

REFORESTATION. 

A remarkable feature of this forest is its reproductive power, which is 
greater here than in any other region in the Eastern or Northern States. This 
power of reproduction will enable the forester to secure a valuable stand without 
much planting, and judicious cutting will, in most cases, be sufficient. 

The most promising species for rapid returns is white pine. It is found as 
a timber tree over the whole tract, though less abundant on the southeastern 
slope of the Blue Ridge. In the natural forest it rarely forms a pure stand but 
is usually mixed with hard woods — the most favorable condition for a good 
quality of timber. It grows best in oak forests somewhat reduced by fire or 
grazing and on land of intermediate elevation and moisture. 

Shortleaf pine is the most promising soft wood southeast of the crest of the 
Blue Ridge. With the exception of climate the conditions favorable to the repro- 
duction of the shortleaf are very similar to those required by the white pine. 
The shortleaf has a marked preference for southern exposures and a mild climate, 
and thus supplements in a very desimble way the territory most favorable to the 
white pine. The two thus supply the whole region with the most hardy, rapid 
growing, and valuable pines east of the Rocky Mountains. 

It is notable that these species are holding the ground they now occupy under 
great opposition. The competition between the hard woods and the pine seed- 
lings is intense, and if it can be relieved these two pines promise to quickly use 
their opportunity to make valuable timber. 

In the higher altitudes, where the climate and drainage are less favorable to 
tree growth and access is difficult, the problem of profitable species will be hard 
to solve. Red and white oak, yellow birch, cherry, white ash, and black spruce are 
rivals there; the oaks prevail on the southward dry exposures, while on the north 
slopes the spruce attempts to maintain exclusive colonies against the combined 
efforts of the hard woods. Seedlings of spruce are abundant in the moss which 
commonly forms the ground cover under these species. 

Here is an inviting field to determine whether some other spruce, such as 
the Norway, might be introduced successfully. But in applying forestry these 
are remote problems. 
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On the southward slopes of middle altitude which are too warm and dry 
for white pine, the oaks and chestnut will doubtless be more profitable. The 
reproduction of these species is so free in this region that improvement cuttings 
and protection from fire promise to be sufficient to secure a good stand. 

In the deep dark coves and ravines where trees and undergrowth are luxuriant 
it would be difficult to establish pine, and in such places white ash, cherry, 
birch, linn, and chestnut prove the most ready of the valuable timber trees to 
reoccupy cut-over lands. 

Locust promises to be of great value in light dry soils in medium and lower 
altitudes, and especially in restocking worn-out fields. It is very hardy and 
valuable, has an established market, and when cut sends up numerous shoots 
from the roots. 

FUTURE OF THE REGION. 

If taken in hand at once and the best methods of sylviculture applied the 
remaining forest would undoubtedly yield handsome returns. At present trees 
of choicest timber are killed to make fields on which corn costs $1 a bushel, or 
to be grazed until worn out and gullied by rapid erosion. On these clearings 
the mountaineers make only a miserable living. The markets are distant, the 
once abundant game is gone, the population is sparse, and the roads wretched. 
The material prosperity of these people depends upon the development of the one 
important natural resource — the forest. 

If roads and railroads were built into this region, furnishing transportation 
at reasonable rates and making the present timber accessible where it stands, 
not only would the inhabitants gain a good market for their timber, but this 
would be worth cultivating, and remunerative employment would be assured to 
a much larger population than at present. The establishment of wood-working 
factories, for which there is abundant raw material of the best quality, would 
support prosperous communities. 

If the region were more accessible it would soon become popular as a health 
resort. The altitude is high and the air of the mountains, often loaded with the 
resinous odor of balsam and pine, is pure, fresh, and cool. The water of the 
springs and forest streams is clear and healthful and the scenery is inspiring. 
The surrounding lowlands, especially coastward, are densely populated and suffer 
in summer from a hot and enervating climate, while this mountain refuge lies 
within easy reach. 

Should this region become a vacation ground and summer resort, not only would 
the supplying of the visitors' needs afford profitable employment for those for 
whom there are now no opportunities as wage-earners, but a home market would 
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be furnished for many farm products, and these primitive mountaineers would be 

brought- into contact with the outer world. 

If a forest reserve were created in this region, some protection could be 

given to the fish and game. Trout have been dynamited, deer hunted, and turkey, 

quail, and pheasants slaughtered until game is nearly exterminated. Game can 

be thoroughly protected only by establishing a s^'stem of forest patrol. This 

would be too expensive merely for the protection of game, but would be almost 

a necessar}" part of forest management. The reestablishment of beaver on the 

numerous sources of these streams would go far toward steadying the flow and 

preventing floods. 

TREE SPECIES. 

White pin ^' {Pinus sti'olms). — This tree reaches a height of 160 feet and a 
diameter of 40 inches, and forms nearly pure groves or is associated with smaller 
hard woods. It prefers sandy or gravelly soils on northwest slopes Ijnng between 
1,700 and 4,000 feet. It is the most important timber tree of eastern United 
States. Its wood is light, strong, and durable, and is applied to nearly all uses. 
It grows rapidl}' and reproduces freely. It is most abundant, attains its maximum 
size, and grows most rapidly on the western slopes of Smoky and Iron mountains. 

Loblolly pine {Pijn/^ taeda). — In the Appalachians the loblolly pine reaches a 
height of 80 feet and a diameter of 30 inches. It is found only in the southern- 
most part of the region, below an elevation of 1,200 feet. It occurs chiefly as a 
second growth in old stands, and is of great value in restocking them and pre- 
venting erosion. Nearer the coast it is a timber tree of the first importance. 

Shortleaf pine {Pinxis echinata).— The shortleaf pine reaches a height of 100 
feet and a diameter of 36 inches. It is found oh well-drained soil below 2,000 
feet, becoming more common as the altitude decreases. The wood is yellow, 
strong, and very durable, and takes a fine finish. The species seeds freely and 
reproduces abundantly under full light, often restocking old stands and waste 
places. It is one of the most valuable of the yellow pines, and forms the chief 
building material over much of this region. 

Black pine {Pinxu< rigida), — The black pine reaches a height of 90 feet and a 
diameter of 28 inches. It is associated with the shortleaf pine, but is more 
abundant than that tree at higher elevations. Like the shortleaf pine, it seeds freely 
and often and restocks waste lands. It is not so large nor so valuable, however, 
and the wood is coarser, more resinous, and not so free from knots. It is much 
used as a building material. 

Table Mountain pine (Pinus pimgens), — The Table Mountain pine is a medium- 
sized tree, which reaches a height of 70 feet and a diameter of 24 inches. It 
occurs on dry, rocky ridges between 1,500 and 3,000 feet, and is most conmion 
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alon^ the Blue Ridge and on the Chiihowee and Holston mountains. It reaches 
its greatest size in the mountains of western North Carolina. It is not so large 
nor so valuable a tree as the shortleaf and black pines. Its wood is coarse and 
sappy. The species will grow on dry, rocky soil, where the black pine does not. 
It seeds freely and makes good growth, at least when young. 

Sc)*yb piiie {Plnus virginiuna), — The scrub pine is a slender tree, seldom more 
than 80 feet in height and 18 inches in diameter. It is common on dry sandy or 
gravelly land below an elevation of 2,000 feet. It propagates freely and makes 
i-apid growth. It is not large enough to be of importance as a timber tree, though 
it is occasionally sawed. 

Black spruce (Picca mariana). — The black spruce is a slender tree, reaching a 
height of 150 feet and a diameter of 30 inches. It seldom grows below an elevation 
of 4,000 feet. It is found around only a few of the highest mountains, where it 
forms dense forests of pure growth, or is associated with hemlock on northern 
slopes or along streams. It seeds at intervals of several years and reproduces 
freely if afforded the proper light and soil conditions, which are generallj^ not 
found in areas where lumbering has been carried on. The wood is light and 
strong and is largely used for lumber. It is the chief source of wood pulp for 
paper. The species is one of the most valuable trees, and reaches its greatest 
individual development on the slopes of the Smoky Mountains. 

Red spruce {Picea rulrra), — The red spruce is here a snmll tree, seldom 
reaching 30 feet in height, and unimpoi'tant. It occurs only in a few mountain 
swamps. 

Hetnlock {Tsuga canadensis). — Hemlock is one of the largest trees of eastern 
United States. In the Southern Appalachians it attains a height of more than 
140 feet and a diameter of 5 feet. It is common along streams and on cold, 
wet northern slopes above an elevation of 1,500 feet. The bark is extensively 
used in tanning, and the trunk supplies much rough lumber. It seeds frequently, 
but reproduction is poor, as good reproduction requires a delicate adjustment 
of light and moisture conditions. 

Ca/rolina hemlock {Tsuga caroliniana). — The Carolina hemlock is a smaller 
tree than the preceding species, and its distribution is limited to a few localities 
in the Southern Appalachians. The greatest size is attained in the mountains of 
North Carolina. It is one of the most stately of American conifers. 

Balsam (Abies fi'oseH). — ^The balsam attains a height of 60 feet and a diameter 
of 24 inches. It is exclusively a Southern Appalachian tree, being confined to the 
summits of the highest mountains, from Clingmans Dome northeastward. The 
maximum development is attained on the high peaks of the Black Mountains. 
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The wood is soft and brittle and of little value. A medicinal resin, balsam, is 
obtained from its bark. 

Arhcyi^ vitad {Thuja occidefitalis), — The arbor vitse is a small tree which occurs 
in the Southern Appalachians at only a few places, as on Cripple Creek and 
Linville River, on limestone soil. 

Hed cedar {Juniperua vlrginiana). — The red cedar is a small tree, seldom nioro 
than 60 feet in height, which is frequent below an elevation of 1,500 feet in old 
stands and along roadsides, especially on limestone soil at the foot of the western 
slope of the Smoky Mountains. The wood is soft, but durable and valualilr. 
The species reproduces freely, but grows slowly. 

Butternut {Juglans cinerea). — The butternut is a short- stemmed troo loachiiiL'^ 
a height of 70 feet and a diameter of 24 inches. It is frequent on rocky soil 
along streams between 1,500 and 4,000 feet. It yields a valuable lif^lit-hiown 
cabinet wood. Seed is borne at frequent and regular intervals and reprodiK tion 
is good. 

Black walnut {Juglans nigra), — The black walnut reaches a hei^^ht of 1 In i<Mt 
and a diameter of 40 inches, attaining its greatest size in tlie deep hollo\v> of 
the mountains of North Carolina, where it occurs mixcul with oak and che-tnut. 
The largest and most valuable trees have generally het^n jcmoved. It >» < mU 
regularly and reproduces freely. The black, fine-graineil wocul takes ;i u(mk1 
polish, and is largely used in Europe for furniture. 

Bitter7iut {Hicoria nimimu). — Bitternut is one of the lari^iv^t and ni(»t 
valuable of the hickories, often attaining a height of lln feet ami a diaiiietei* of 
30 inches. It is frequent on lower moist slopes and alono >tr(ain^. Sred i>> 
borne in abundance at frequent intervals, and reprodiution is oikhI. 1 Ik* late of 
growth is rapid. The wood is hard, heavy, and tou^^li, and is miK h u^ed for 
the handles of tools and in wagon manufacture. ' 

Shagbark {Hicoria ovata), — This tree is friMjuent alon^- >>treain- and .n nmivt. 
rich slopes, where it attains a large size. It ieprodu<('s freely 
small trees sprout from the stump. The tou*:^li, elasiie wood i 
being second in quality' among all the hickories. The lai^c . r< 
extensively gathered and sold. 

Carolinxi shaghark {Hicoria arroVn\ir-Hi'j)t(iitri<Hi(ir>s\. 11 li 
than the preceding species, but its wood is of tla^ sana iniK 
the same purpose. It occurs on sandy soil at the -out 
Appalachians, below an elevation of 1,'200 feet. 

Shdlhark hickory {Hicoi'ia lacini(>m).—'\\w shelli)ark-^ 
valuable tree which is found at only a very fcnv plac e-.| 
lands at a low elevation. 
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White hickory {Hicoria alBa). — ^This is the most common hickory. It is fre- 
quent on rich warm soil at a low elevation, where it becomes a large tree, 
sometimes 110 feet in height and 36 inches in diameter. The hard, tough wood is 
preferred to that of the other species for mechanical uses. It seeds and repro- 
duces freely, and young trees are common in culled woods at low altitudes. 
This and the other species are largely used for fuel. 

Red-heart hickory {Hicoria odorata), — ^The red-heart hickory reaches 120 feet 
in height and 30 inches in diameter, and is one of the most common species. In 
the Southern Appalachians it is second in value and importance only to the white 
hickory. It prefers rich, warm soil at low elevations. It seeds often and in abun- 
dance, and reproduction is good. 

Pignut {Hicoria glabra), — The pignut ia a slender tree, exceptionally 100 feet 
in height. It generally grows on dry soil, and is not conunon. The timber is 
inferior to that of the red-heart hickory. 

Hairy pignvi, {Hicoria glabra hirsuta), — ^This tree is like the preceding in 
size and in the character of its timber, but is not so common. 

8am,d hickory {Hicoria vUlosa). — The sand hickory is a small, uncommon tree, 
yielding a wood similar to that of the pignut. It grows on sandy soil along 
streams and on dry ridges at low elevations. 

Bhick willow {Salix nigra), — The black willow is a small tree reaching a 
height of 50 feet, and is common along streams below an elevation of 3,000 feet. 
The wood is not used, but the tree is important, as its tough roots serve to 
protect from erosion the banks of the streams along which the trees grow. 

SiUd/y willow {Salix sericea). — ^The silky willow is from 20 to 80 feet in 
height, with a straight stem. It is conunon along streams and in wet meadows 
below an altitude of 4,000 feet. It is too small to furnish useful wood, but as a 
protection against the erosion of the banks of small streams it is of more 
importance than the black willow. It seeds abundantly and reproduces freely. 

Large-tooth aspen {Popul/us grandidentata), — This is a slender tree reaching a 
height of 50 feet. It is not common and the wood is not used. 

Balm of Qilead {Popidus haUamifera candioans). — Balm of Gilead has been 
extensively planted along streams, where it makes an excellent soil binder and 
protects the banks against washing. It is also useful in building up low areas 
along streams which are subject to flooding, as the deposit of earth around its 
stems during freshets does not injure the tree. The collection and sale of the 
large resinous buds, which are used medicinally, is an industry of some import- 
ance. It is a tree of rapid growth, and soon reaches a height of 50 feet. The 
wood is light, soft, and not durable. 

Ri/ver birch {Betula nigra), — The river birch reaches a height of 70 feet and 
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Scarht oak {Quercus eoccinea). — ^The scarlet oak reaches a height of 100 feet 
and a diameter of 30 inches, but is generally much smaller. It is very common 
on dry soil, especially if stiff, below an elevation of 4,000 feet. The timber is 
not so valuable as that of the red oak, but is much used. It reproduces freely 
and makes good growth. 

Black oak {Querent velutina). — ^The black oak reaches a height of 100 feet 
and a diameter of 30 inches, and is frequent on good soU on well-drained slopes 
below an elevation of 2,500 feet. The timber has about the same uses as that of 
the red oak. It is a tree of rapid growth and reproduces well. The bark is rich 
in tannin. 

Southern red oak {Quercus digitata). — In the mountains this tree reaches a 
height of 80 feet and a diameter of 30 inches. It is common only below an 
elevation of 2,000 feet, where it occurs on dry soils generally with the shortleaf 
pine. It grows rapidly' and seeds abundantly every few years. The bark is rich 
in tannin. 

Bear oak {Querciis pumUa). — ^The bear oak is generally a large shrub, sometimes 
becoming a small tree. It is unimportant as a timber tree, and not at all common. 

Black jack {Quercus marilaiidica). — ^The black jack is a small tree, seldom 
more than 30 feet in height. It is found only on poor, dry soil below an 
elevation of 2,000 feet, and is infrequent except on the southern slope of the 
Blue Ridge. The wood makes an excellent fuel, but is valueless as timber. 

Water oak {Quercus nigra). — The water oak reaches a height of 50 feet and a 
diameter seldom greater than 20 inches. It is found occasionally along the larger 
streams around the southern base of the mountains. It is not sufficiently abundant 
to have any specific use in this, region. The wood is similar to that of the shingle 
oak, described below. 

Shingle oak {Quercus imhricaria). — ^The shingle oak is seldom more than 50 
feet in heigth. It occurs in the valleys below an elevation of 2,500 feet. The 
wood is coarse grained and porous, like that of the black and scarlet oaks, and 
is adapted to similar use. The tree seeds freely, reproduces well, and grows 
rapidly. 

White elm {Ulmus ame?*icana). — The white ehn reaches a height of 80 feet 
and a diameter of 30 inches, and occurs along only the larger streams. It is not 
abundant enough to be generally used. The wood is hard and tough. 

Winged dm {Ulmus alata), — ^The winged elm oecui-s only along the larger 
streams, especially toward the southern end of the Appalachians. It is seldom 
more than 50 feet in height and 20 inches in diameter, and is unimportant as a 
timber tree. The wood is hard and tough. 

Slippery elm {Uhnus puhescens). — The slippery elm reaches a height of more 
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than 100 feet and a diameter of more than 30 inches, and is found occasionally 
in rich hollows. It is too infrequent to have an}^ commercial uses. 

Lafe elm {Ulmm serotiiia). — ^The late elm is a small tree occurring on the 
larger streams at the southern end of the Appalachian Plateau. Its timber is 
similar to that of the other species, but is not used. 

TTackhei'ry {Celtw oc€ide7i tails). — The hackberry is a slender tree, sometimes 
90 feet high and 24 inches in diameter, which occurs along the larger streams. 
The wood is tough and strong, but is not used. The species seeds freely and 
reproduces well. 

MlHHwHppi liaekherry {Celtis inisalsHljypieDsis), — This is a tree similar in size and 
in the character of its wood to the preceding. It occurs along the larger streams, 
but is not common. 

Rough fiackherry {Celtis crass If olio). — ^The rough hackberry is a smaller tree 
than the above, seldom more than 30 feet in height and 12 inches in diameter. 
The wood is tough and strong, but is not used. 

Mulhe7*ry {Morns rubra), — The mulberry is a small tree with a very short 
stem. It is seldom more than 25 feet in height and 24 inches in diameter. The 
wood is tough and very durable, and is used for posts, etc. This tree is found 
in rich hollows at low elevations, but is in general cultivation for the fruit. It 
seeds regularly and abundantly and grows rapidly. 

Cucuinher tree {Magnolia acuminata). — This is a large tree, becoming 120 feet 
high and 60 inches in diameter. It is found along the base of the mountains, 
generalh^ above an altitude of 1,500 feet. The wood is rather soft and yellow, 
and is largely used in the manufacture of furniture, V>eing marketed with that of 
the 3'ellow poplar. Seeds are not abundant and reproduction is scanty. The rate 
of growth is slow. 

Yellow- flowered cucumhei' tree {Magnolia acuminata cordata). — This is a smaller 
tree than the preceding and is confined to the lower elevations at the southern 
end of the Appalachians. As a timber tree it is unimportant. 

Largeleaf umbrella ti'ee {Magnolia macrophylla). — This tree, seldom more than 
25 feet in height, occurs at only a few places along streams or on shad}^ slopes. 
It is often planted as an ornamental tree, but the wood has no uses. 

Umbrella tree {Magnolia tripetala). — ^This is a small tree, very similar to the 
preceding, but more common. 

3fof(?itai7i magnolia {Magnolia fraseri). — This is a tree 40 to 60 feet in height, 
and grows along cool streams. The wood is soft and white, and is not used. 
The bark is used medicinally. 

Yellmi? poplar {Liriodendvo^i tulipifera). — The yellow poplar is the largest 
tree of the Appalachians, attaining a height of 140 feet and a diameter of 8 
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feet. It is common below an elevation of 3,500 feet, but is most abundant and 
reaches its largest size in cool, sheltered hollows on rich soil. The wood is soft 
and yellow, and is extensively used in the manufacture of furniture and for 
wood pulp. It seeds frequently and abundantly, but young trees are not very 
conmdon, as a delicate adjustment of light and moisture is required for regenera- 
tion. It reproduces most freely on the partly shaded portions of old stands. It 
is a tree of only medium rapidity of growth. 

Papaw {Asimina triloba). — The papaw is seldom more than 30 feet in height, 
growing on rich, moist soil at low elevations. It is uncommon. 

Sassafras {Sassafras sassafras), — ^The sassafras reaches a height of not more 
th^n 40 feet and a diameter of 24 inches, and is common on dry, sandy soil. 
The red wood is hard and fine grained, and takes a beautiful polish. It is 
sometimes used in the manufacture of furniture. It reproduces freely in old 
fields on stiff soil, by seed and suckers. 

Witch-hxizel {Hamamelis virginiana), — ^The witch-hazel is a small tree, about 
15 feet in height, or generally a slender shrub. It is common on moist soils up 
to an elevation of 4,000 feet. It seeds abundantly and reproduces freely. 
Exti-act of witch hazel is distilled from its bark. 

Sioeet gum {Liquidamhar styracif/ua). — The sweet gum is found in this area 
along only the larger streams at a low elevation. It becomes a tree 110 feet in 
height and 36 inches in diameter. The wood is red, hard, and fine grained, and 
is used for crates, shipping boxes, tobacco boxes, etc., and for flooring and furni- 
ture. It seeds regularly, and seedlings are not uncommon near old trees. 

Sycamore (Platanus occidentalis), — The sycamore is a large tree, often llu 
feet in height and 36 inches in diameter, common along the larger streams. The 
wood is hard and firm with a beautiful grain, and is used for tobacco boxes 
and to some extent in the manufacture of furniture. The species seeds often 
and reproduces freely. 

Crab apple {Pyrus coronaria), — The crab apple is a small tree 15 to 20 feet 
in height, common in old fields and open woods. The wood is hard and tough 
and is used to some extent in turnery. It seeds abundantly and reproduces 
freely. 

Narrowleaf crab appU (Py7*us angustifolia). — This tree occurs with the pre- 
ceding and its wood is very similar. 

Mountain ash {Pyrus americanu). — The mountain ash is seldom more than 
30 feet in height, and is found around the summits of the higher mountains. 
The timber is not used. 

Service tree {Amelanchier canadensis). — This tree, seldom more than 45 feet 
in height and 20 inches in diameter, is common above an elevation of 2,000 feet. 
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The wood is bard and fine grained, and is sometimes used in turnery. The 
species seeds abundantly and young trees are common. 

Smallr-jlowered service {Amelanohier hotryapium). — The small-flowered service 
is a tree with the same distribution and uses as the species last described. 

Cockspiir thorn {Cratsegua crits-galli), — This tree, seldom more than 26 feet in 
height, is frequent along roadsides and in fields. The wood is not used. 

Blue Ridge tliom {Crataegus mvltispina), — This species becomes 25 feet in 
height and 10 inches in diameter, and is frequent in fields and on roadsides along 
the 'Blue Ridge. It is unimportant as a timber tree. 

Black thoni {Cratsegiui tomentosa), — This is a small tree, seldom -20 feet in 
height, which occurs along streams. It is unimportant as a timber tree. 

Chapinan thorn {CratdRgns chapirmni). — This species is very similar to the 
last described in size and distribution. 

New River thoi^n {Cratsegiis neo-flumalis). — ^This tree occurs along streams in 
the northern part of the plateau. It is not common, and is unihiportant as a 
forest tree. 

Washington thorn {Cratsegua cordata). — This species is very frequent on dry 
soil at low elevations. Unassuming in size, it is a beautiful ornamental tree. 

Spatulate tlwm {Cra^^segus spathvlata). — ^This tree is frequent on dry soil at 
low elevation around the base of the plateau. 

Parsley thorn {Cratsegtis apiifolid). — This is an infrequent tree, about 20 feet 
in height, occurring on dry soil around the base of the plateau. 

Tree thorn {Oratsegits viridis), — This species reaches a height of 35 feet and 
a diameter of 15 inches. It occurs along the larger streams below an eleva- 
tion of 1,500 feet. 

Dotted thorn {Crataegus punctata). — The dotted thorn is common along cold 
streams and around the summits of the high mountains. 

Golden thorn {Cratsegvs crocata). — The golden thorn is very much like the 
last-described species and has the same distribution. 

Hill thorn {Crataegus collina). — This species becomes 25 feet high and 12 
inches in diameter. It is frequent in fields and in open, dry woods to the south 
of Asheville. 

Bicckleg thorn {Crataegus huckleyi), — The Buckley thorn is a slender tree, 
sometimes 30 feet in height^ which occurs along streams at low elevations, 
especially in the valley of French Broad River. 

Catawba thorn {Crataegus catawhiensis). — This is a small bushy tree occurring 
along streams on the east slope of the Blue Ridge. 

Pruinose thorn {Crataegus p7*uinosa)» — The pruinose thorn is a small tree, 
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seldom 20 feet in height, with a short trunk. It occurs on dry hills, especially 
along the Blue Ridge. 

Royntim thmi^ {Crat<e<j\m hjyntoni), — This tree is seldom 20 feet in heiijfljt. 
It is common on dry hills, especially in the valley of French Broad River. 

Wild jf>/7/7// {PnmuH cuin'^'iaina). — The wild plum is a small tree, which i> 
common in open woods and fields below an elevation of 4,OO0 feet. Its cdihle 
fruit is borne often and in abundance. The wood has no uses. It is the ptir»Mit 
stock of many of the cultivated plums. 

Chickasam plum (Prunus anguatlfolia), — This is a small tree much like' I lie 
last-described species. It is the parent of many cultivated varieties. 

/vVr chei^nj {t\}inuH petinsylvoiiica). — This species becomes 4<) feet in heiuht 
and more than 12 inches in diameter. It occurs in cold, damj) woods jiround \\w 
high mountains, and often forms extensive groves of pure orowth on i)uiiHMl 
spruce landvS, where it prepares the soil for another growth of spruce. The woiul 
is soft and brittle. Seed are borne abundantlv and frenuentlv. The i^iowth i- 
rapid. 

Wild chei*ry {Primus Herothio). — Along vstreams at a low ehnation (hr wild 
cherry is small, but on moist land at high elevations it re:i< he> a lui^ht of ind. 
feet or more and a diameter of 36 inches. The red wood i^ haid. takr^ :i 
fine polish, and is extensively used for interior finish, and wa«- u>«ed tor tinnitmv 
until it became too i*are. The rate of growth is lallier -Inw. It ^«m(U ottrri. 
but young growth at high elevations is uncouuuon. riie hr-t in'.'> l):i\ r M«Mierall\ • 
been removed. 

Redhud ((Wci8 canadimMls). — The redbud is a ^wvM tirr a 1 mi it !:> tV('t ir 
height. It occurs along the edges of woods, en* on lorkx U.mk- ot" stream-. 
seldom above an elevation of 2,000 feet. The wood i- not n-.l. 

Honey locust {Gleditiim frlacanthos). The hoiK^v kH-u-t i- a (!-•<•, icachiiiL: ^ 
height of 60 to 70 feet and a diameter of 'J4 inches. It wa- int to iM^^Nj.^i^itM \i 
region from middle Tennessee, but is thoronL^lily natmaki/. d in 
freely in old fields and waste places. The wood i>^ not w-^i^^, tli h 
strong, and durable. 

Coffeefree {Gymnoclojtus dfol(ft.s).~'T\\\y^ \> -'(d(k>ni inoit- \ \ \r^ 
It occurs in fertile vallevs at the foot of the wr-i. ii 
Mountains. The wood is not much used. It n']H(Mhi< t 

Yellmn-trood {CladrusfLs hifm). — This specie-- i 
height and 12 inches in diameter. It occurs in r i( h i 
the southwestern end of the Appalachians. The h;ir i< 
polish. 

Z/Jcuxt (Rffhl7}iu j)Srud(/r(/(i(f), — Th(^ hxiist i>^ a 
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feet in height and 3«) inches in diameter. It is frequent below an elevation of 
4,0W feet on mther dry, yet shaded and deep soil. It seeds abundantly and 
reproduces freely by sprouts, suckers, and seed. The hard yellow wood is very 
durable in contact with the soil, or on exposure, and is extensively' used for 
fence posts, sills, bHdge timber, and insulator and ship pins. It is a most 
valuable tree, but is often attacked by a fungus which destroys the heartwood. 

(lummy locxist {Bohinia riscosa). — The clammy locust is a small tree, 20 to* 
30 feet in height, with a short stem, or generally a large shrub found wild only in 
the southeastern part of this area. It is highly prized as an ornamental plant on 
account of the beauty of its flowers, and is extensively cultivated. Its wood has 
no uses. It seeds frequently and reproduces freely, both by seed and suckers. 

Pidckly anh (Xanthoxyhini clava-hercidis), — The prickly ash becomes 25 feet 
in height and 12 inches in diameter, and is frequent along streams. The wood 
is not used. An extract from the bark is used medicinally. It seeds abundantly 
and reproduces freely. 

Ailanthus {Ailanthus glandulo»m). — The ailanthus is an Asiatic tree which 
reaches a height of 40 feet and a diameter of 10 inches. It grows extensively 
along some of the streams, where it propagates freely by means of suckers, and 
forms dense thickets. The wood is hard, durable, and valuable, but is not used. 
The growth is rapid. 

Staghorn Humach {Rhun hirta), — The staghorn sumach is seldom 30 feet in 
height, growing along streams or in waste places, especially at high elevations. 
The bark yields a superior tannin for kids, but is not used locally. 

Holly (Ilex opacd), — The boll}' is a small evergreen tree, rarely more than 50 
feet in height and 12 inches in diameter, and grows chiefly on sandy flats along 
streams below an elevation of 2,000 feet. The wood is hard, white, and fine 
grained, and is used to some extent in cabinetmaking. It seeds often and abun- 
dantly, and reproduces well. It is much prized as an ornamental tree. 

Dtcidiunui holly {Iltx dectdtta). —rThe deciduous holly is seldom 25 feet in 
height, with a short trunk and large, spreading crown, growing along streams 
below an elevation of 1,500 feet. The wood is hard and tough, but is not used. 

Mountain holly {Ilex ifionticol/i), — The mountain holly becomes 25 feet in 
height and 10 inches in diameter, and is common on cold slopes at high 
elevations. The wood is not used. 

Mmintain maple {Acer spieatum). — The mountain maple is a small tree, seldom 
20 feet in height, often with several stems from the same root, which grows in 
cold, wet soil at high altitudes. It has no uses. 

Striped ?n/iple {Acer p^mtitiylvanicum), — ^The striped maple becomes 50 feet in 
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height and 14 inches in diameter, and is found frequently along cold streams 
above an elevation of 3,000 feet. The wood is not used. 

Sugar maple {Acer saccharum). — ^The sugar maple reaches .a height of 12n 
feet and a diameter of 40 inches. It is common north of the Cowee Mountains, 
above an elevation of 2,000 feet on cold, moist soil. The hard, fine-grained wood 
is sawed for flooring; the figured wood for furniture stock. A small quantity of 
maple sugar is made from the sap. It seeds frequently and abundantly, and 
young trees are common in damp woods. The rate of growth is slow. 

Black maple {Acei^ so/ccharum. nigrum). — The black maple is a tree similar in 
size to the sugar maple, but much less common, being largely coutined to {\w 
western slope of the Smoky Mountains. 

Red maple {Acer rvbr^im), — The red maple becomes 110 feet in height and 
36 inches in diameter, and is common on moist soil, and the young growth in 
culled woods. The wood is softer and inferior to that of the black maple. The 
species seeds freely and reproduces well. The rate of growth is slow. 

Ihnim,7nond mxiph {Acer rufyrum drummondn),—ThQ Drunimond maple is a 
smaller tree than the red maple, being seldom more than SO feet in lieitrht aiid *J4 
inches in diameter. It is common along the banks of the larger streani>, 'Y\\v 
wood is soft and white, and is not used. The species seed> freely and vouhl'^ 
trees are common. 

Baxdder {Acer negundo), — ^The boxelder becomes 40 feet in height and li^ 
inches in diameter, and is frequent along the large streams at a low elevation. 
The wood is not used. 

Buckeye {j^cid^is octand/ra), — ^The buckeye becomes a triM* li?n t\'et in lieioht 
and 48 inches in diameter. It is common in cold liollow^, t'>pe(ially al>ove an 
elevation of 3,000 feet. The wood is light and soft, hut i- not LjeiKially used. 
The species reproduces freely. The rate of growth is nood. 

Purph Inickeye {.^cidxis octandra hybrida). ~'V\w purple l)u«key»" i- u ^mailer 
and less common tree than the last-described species, and is conlined t<» tin we-t 
ern slope of the Smoky Mountains. The wood is similai* to that o! ilic iM h:?^!' ' 

Buckthorn {RJtamnus carolinlana). — The bucktliorn i> ^« Idom niiMv^w^ffl 
feet in height. It is found on open slopes near the larmi- stream-. Ih*' .l\SS5«!i 
not used. r 

Linn {TUia heterophylla), — The linn becomes l'j!n fn't iidb 
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described in size and quality of wood. It is confined to the Blue Ridge, or the 
region near there. 

Basswood {Tllia americana). — ^The basswood reaches a height of more than 
100 feet and a diameter of 36 inches. It is confined to streams at the base of 
the western slope of the Smoky Mountains, but is by no means common. The 
wood is used with that of the linn without distinction. 

Dogwood {Comita fiorida), — ^The dogwood forms a small tree, seldom 30 feet 
in height and 12 inches in diameter. It is common beneath the shade of other 
trees on fertile soil, below an elevation of 3,000 feet. The wood is hard, heavy, 
and strong, and is used for shuttle blocks and a variety of mechanical purposes. 
The species seeds abundantly and reproduces freely. The rate of growth is slow. 

BltLe cf/tmel (Comtis altemifolia). — This is a slender tree 25 feet in height. 
It is common along cold mountain streams. 

Swamp cor7id {Coiifius sericea), — This is a bushy tree 20 feet in height. It 
is common along the larger streams. 

El<ick gum {Nyssa sylvatica). — The black gum sometimes reaches 110 feet in 
height and 36 inches in diameter, but is generally much smaller. It is common 
along streams at low elevations and on dry slopes at high elevations. The wood 
is hard and tough, but not durable, and is little used except as rails for tramways 
in logging. The species seeds abundantly and reproduces freely. It grows rapidly. 

Sourwood (Oxydendrum. arhoreum). — The sourwood forms a tree 80 feet in 
height and 18 inches in diameter. It is common on dry soil below an elevation 
of 4,000 feet. The red wood is hard and fine grained, and takes a good polish. 
It is used to some extent in the manufacture of furniture. It seeds abundantly 
and reproduction is prolific. The rate of growth is fair. 

Persimmon. {Diospyroa virginiana). — ^The persimmon reaches 40 feet in height 
and 18 inches in diameter. It is found in fields and waste places. The hard, 
tough wood is used for shuttle blocks, shoe lasts, insulator pins, etc. The species 
seeds freely and reproduces well, especially on old fields. 

Sweetleaf {Symplocoa tinctoria), — The sweetleaf is a small tree, seldom more 
than 20 feet in height, which grows on dry soil. The bark yields a yellow dye. 

Peawood or hell-tree {Mohrodeiidron carolinum), — ^This species is common 

along streams, where it is seldom 70 feet in height, but in the rich, damp hollows 

of the Black and Smoky mountains it becomes 100 feet in height and 30 inches 

in diameter. The reddish wood is hard, fine grained, and takes a good polish, 

and on the western slopes of the Smoky Mountains is sawed and sold as cherry 

The species seeds frequently and freely, and reproduces well. The rate of 

growth is fair. 

Black ash {Fraadrvus nigra). — The black ash is not more than 30 feet in 
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Species which only under the mo9t farwrahle cf/nditians assume arborescent ff^rm — C^ontinued. 



Dwarf cherry (Prunus cuneata). 
Chokecherry (Prunus virj^niana). 
Mountain stoartia (Stuartia pentagyna). 
St. Andrew's crosB (Ascynim hypericoidee). 
Shrubby St. John's-wort (Hypericum prolificum). 
Bushy St. John*8-wort (Hypericum densiflonmi ) . 
Doubthil St. John's- wort ( Hyjierieum ambiguum ). 
Riverside St. John's-wort (Hypericum nudiflo- 

rum). 
Buckley St. John's-wort (Hypericum buckleyi). 
Table-rock hudsonia (Hudsonia montana). 
Leatherwood ( Di rca palust ris ) . 
Spikenard (Aralia Fpinosa.) 
Pepperbush (Clethra acuminata). 
Early azalea (Azalea nudiflora). 
Downy azalea (Azalea canescens). 
Yellow azalea ( Azalea lutea) . 
Fragrant azalea (Azalea arborescens). 
White azalea (Azalea viscosa). 
Vasey azalea (Azalea vaseyi). 
Winterberry (Gaultheria procumbens). 
Mountain laurel (Rhododendron maximum). 
Purple laurel (Rhododendron catawbiense). 
Small laurel (Rhododendron punctatum)- 
Menziesia (Menziesia pilosa). 
Leather-leaf (Chamaedaphne calyculata). 
Mountain myrtle (Dendrium proetratum). 
Blue-ridge myrtle (Dendrium hugeri). 
Sheep wicky (Kalmia angusti folia). 
Kalmia (Kalmia latifolia). 
Dog hobble (Leucothoe cateebaei). 
Common leucothoe (Leucothoe racemosa). 
Buckley leucothoe (Leucothoe recurva). 



Fetter-bush (Pieris floribunda). 

Stagger-bush (Xolisma ligustrina). 

Tangle berry (Gaylussacia frondosa). 

Northern high-bush huckleberry (Gaylussacif^ 

resinoea). 
Dwarf huckleberry ((Taylu.ssacia dumosa). 
Buckberry (Gaylussacia ursina). 
Box hucklel)erry (Gaylussacia brachycera). 
High-bush huckleberry (Vaccinium vii^tum). 
Common blueberry (Vaccinium corymljosum). 
Mountain huckleberry (Vaccinium t>allidum). 
Dwarf blueberry (Vaccinium vaccilans). 
Black huckleberr>' (Vaccinium atnx*cum). 
Pale deerberrj' (Vaccinium glaucum). 
Deerberry (Vaccnnium stamineum). 
Sparkleberry (Vaccinium arboreum). 
Hairy huckleberry (Vaccinium hir^utum). 
Cranberry (Oxycoccus macrocarpus). 
Bearberry (Oxycoccus erythrocarpus) . 
Sty rax (Sty rax americana). 
Common elder (Sambucus canadensis). 
Red-berried elder (Sambucus pul)en8). 
Pubescent arrow wood (Viburnum alnifolium). 
Arrowwood (Viburnum acerifolium). 
Swamp arrowwood (Viburnum molle). 
Hobble-bush (Viburnum lentago). 
Swamp haw (Viburnum cassinoides). 
Swamp haw (Viburnum nudum). 
Black haw (Viburnum rufotomentosum) . 
Coral-berry (Symphoricarpos symphoricarpoe). 
Yellow honeysuckle (Lonicera flava). 
Mountain honeysuckle (Lonicera glaucescens). 
Woodbine (Lonicera sempervirens). 



RATE OF GROWTH. 

White pine. — White pine is the most rapid-growing tree of the Southern 
Appalachians. The most rapid growth and best development are attained on sandy 
or gravelly soils on north and northwest slopes, between elevations of 2,5(X) and 
4,CKX) feet. The table below shows the rate of diameter increase by decades at 
three different places. At Higgins Creek the elevation is the greatest and the 
growth slowest. The best growth is made on Linville and New rivers, in Watauga 
CJounty, N. C, at elevations between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. 



BATE OF GROWTH. 
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Along the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, between 1,600 and 2,000 feet, the 
rate of growth is somewhat slower than on the plateau. 

Rate of diameter growth of white pine by decades^ 



Locality. 


Ck>ndltion8. 


Diameter, in Inches, on stump, inside of bark, at 10-year 

intervals. 




10 
1.8 


20 
3.4 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 80 


HiffginB Creek, Unicoi 
County, Tenn., 7 trees 
in group. 


Sandy soil; northeast as- 
pect; elevation, 4,300 
feet. 


5.5 


7:6 


9.1 


10.9 


13.3 


15.4 


Linville River, Watauga 
County, N. C., 12 trees 
in group. 


Sandy-loam soil; north- 
east aspect; well shel- 
tered; elevation, 3,900 

feet. 

• 


2.4 


5.4 


9.0 


11.8 


15.16 


17.8 


19.8 


21.4 


Table Rock Creek, Burke 
County, N. C, IS trees 
in group. 


Gravelly loam; south- 
western slope; eleva- 
tion, 1,500 feet. 


2.2 


4.6 


7.4 


10.6 


13.6 


16.8 


18.1 


19.6 



Many single trees measured in the valle^'^s of Watauga and New rivers show 
a diameter growth which is about the same as that of the trees on Linville River. 
In a few cases individual trees much exceeded this average. The trees measured 
are all forest- grown specimens with well -developed stems and normal in height. 

^ Summary of measurements of growth of white pine. 



Locality. 



Higgins Creek . . . 
Linville River . . . 
Table Rock Creek 



Age of 
group. 



117 

162 

80 



Diameter on 
stump, in- 
side of bark. 



Inches. 
20.8 

29.6 

19.6 



Height. 



Feel. 
84 

115 

81 



Lengtti of 
merchant- 
able timber. 



Merchant- 
able timber. 



Feet. 



46 
73 
45 



I FeetB.M. 
467 

920 

328 



Average in- 
crease in di- 
ameter of 
stump for 
each decade. 



Inches. 
1.7 

1.8 

2.4 



Increase in 

diameter of 

wood, last 

ten years. 



Indie*. 
1.1 

.8 

2.0 



In the Southern Appalachians white pine, under average conditions, becomejs 
a merchantable tree 14 inches in diameter on the stump, outside of bark, when 30 
years old; on poor soil it becomes merchantable when about 45 years old; on good 
soil and at a low elevation even as early as the 25th year. It must be understood 
that this is not true of all trees, but of a considerable proportion. Two full-stocked 
areas of young white pine were measured, which show the possibilities of timber 
production in this region. 
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Yield of fuU'Stocked areas of white pine under goml conditioiut nf growth. 



Ajfe. 



Number of 
Number of trees jk-t 



MorchMTHnhlc 



^J^ !«M! rL 12-iiu'h trees, uwr V2 iii.-h.- 

acre. inches in in .lianuirr. 



diameter. 



HO veare 

SO veare 

150 veare 



218 . 
140 

78 



74 I 
98 



irt 



Ftet. F'ft. li. V 

9S L><». (K)tl 

iiy TijMKi 



i 



Shortleaf and white pines often occur together along the Hhie Kid^r''* Jn^l i'> 

the basin of French Broad River. It is interesting to ('omj)are the rate of 

growth of these trees when growing side b}' side on the same soil and imdtr 

similar conditions. 

At the end of eighty years the white pine has a diamettM* on the stmnj) 

more than one-third greater than that of the shortleaf pine at the >aine ai:*'. 













^ 






^ 


^ 


y^ 






- 


7 


p'i 




-^ 




/ 


/ 


t^y^ 






/ 


^/ 


/ 








/ 


/ 











inches 

24 



20 



16 



12 



e 



eo 



AO 



60 



80 



lOO 



PV ye - "i 






Fl«. 1. — DiARram showinjf the rate« ni «liuin« i« r iri-wi'i ■■; 
the shortleiif ami white |>iiir^ 

The difference in the height of growth of the two tur- i>^ imt -<> li m 
of the diameter accretion, but it is y(»t very marked. W hitr yww- 
average 85 feet in height, and are yet growing at tin ii'-v. .^ 
inches in height a year, while shortleaf piiieN ^<» y«ai- <1 1 iil!' 
in height. One group of short h»af j)hies, 1.'m» ycai- "M. moIt: 
in height. White pine has from one and out hail i 
merchantable timber per tree as shorth^af |)ine> of tin -^u! 

The rate of growth of the sliortleaf pine i^ m<>i< , 
foothills of the eastern slope of the Hhie Ridiir. helou :l 



. only H: feet 
two times &e much 
B age. 

pid, however, on the 
lO feet elevation, than 
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elsewhere in the Southern Appalachians. A group of 12 trees, measured on 
Tuskeegee Creek, Jackson County, N. C, at an elevation of 1,700 feet, had an 
average age of 104 3'ears, and had reached onh' 11 inches in diameter, or their 
diameter growth was less than 1 inch per decade. The average height of this 
group was only 84 feet. The black pine (northern pitch pine) shows a somewhat 
greater diameter growth than the shortleaf pine, but its height growth is not 
so rapid and it is a shorter tree. 

The scrub pine never attains a large size, and although its I'ate of growth 
is at first more rapid than that of the shortleaf pine, it is at length outgrown. 
It seldom attains a greater age than .00 years, and most of the old trees seem 
to be between 80 and 90 years of age. 

Average increase in diameter^ on stump ^ of a group of five trees of scrub pine^ at 10-year intervals. 

Diameter in 
inches. 

10 years 1.4 

20 years 5.2 

30 years 7. 4 

40 years 9.2 

50 vears 11.0 

60 years ^ 12.2 

70 years 13.0 

80 vears 13.4 

90 vears 14.0 

These trees had an average height of 70 feet; the average length of stem 
was 49 feet; the merchantable timber amounted to 180 feet B. M. per tree. 
The scrub pine is too small to be of value as a timber tree, but it« rapid growth 
to the sixtieth year along the foothills of the Blue Ridge, and its heav}" yield in 
full-stocked areas, may make it of value as a fuel producer. It is rapidly 
increasing, especially in the culled woodland along the Blue Ridge. 

Ileiulock, — Hemlock is one of the slowest growing trees of the Southern 
Appalachians. Three groups of trees were measured at different elevations in 
Mitchell County, N. C. All were growing on good soil and under average condi- 
tions. These jneasurements show that hemlock has an average annual accretion 
of less than 3 feet B. M. per single tree, while white pine under the same 
conditions gains nearly 5 feet B. M. per tree. There is very little j'oung growth 
of hemlock, and it is improbable that it will be largely represented in the 
second-growth woodland. 
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Condition of hemlock in Mitchell County, N. C. 



Situation. 



Number of 
trees in 
group. 



Average di- 
ameter of 
stump in- 
side bark. 



Bottom land, 4,000 feet elevation 
North slope, 4,500 feet elevation 
Bottom land, 3,900 feet elevation 




Average in- 
crease in 
diameter 

per decade. 



Inches. 
1.5 

1.4 

.8 



Age of 1 
group. 

1 


Height of 
group. 


Years. 


Ftet. 


181 


% 


190 


m 


360 


107 



White oak. — ^The rate of growth of the white oak varies widel}- accordiii^^ 
to the soil and elevation. A group of six trees growing with white pines on a 
sandy loam soil, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, in Mitchell County, N, C, show 
extremely slow growth. Undoubtedly the shade of the white pine has soniethintr 
to do with the very slow growth of these trees, but other species at the same 
elevation and slightly higher, associated with chestnut and maple, show about 
the same rate of growth. 

Summary of measurements of six white oaJcs, under poor conditions of (p-auth, Mitchell (\nnitij, S. < . 

[Elevation, 4,000 feet; soil, a sandy loam; aspect, northwest.] 

Age • vH^ars. . 214 

Diameter of stump, inside bark inrlu^. . 17.2 

Average increase in diameter of stump for each deca«l(» (1<» o. s 

Increase in diameter for last ten years « lo '^ 

Height hrt.. SI 

Length of merchantable timber < 1. > Ml 

Merchantable timber h < t P.. M . . 1 7S 

On alluvial bottoms and in moist hollows, ospociully thosi* witli xmthern 
exposure, the growth is more rapid. A group of iiiiir tn« s was iiua^urcd on 
the alluvial lands of Catawba River near Marion, N. C. at an tdcvatKui nt al)oiit 
1,300 feet. These trees probably grow more rapidly than tin* wliitr- <^lI =>uMmi''-t; 
situations in the Southern Appalachians, as tho soils arc ex(('])tioiiaily -ifitlS 
forest growth, and the elevation is low and the diinatc waini. dii^vjj 
measurements of singfle trees on limestone soils in ca^ti in Ten in -'-«(' -^t M-iTrciiiBtJ 
show that the rate of growth of the white oak in >u( h ->i ii.i>'iMHJ!i^;i^jteisjajr .ir:ir>l4\^:f 
rapid as on Catawba River. 



A 
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Summary of measurements of nine white^oak trees, under good conditums of growth, on Catawba River 

near Marion, N. C, 

Age years . . 141 

Diameter of stump, inside bark inches. . 25. 8 

Average increase in diameter of stump for each decade do 1.8 

Increase in diameter for last ten years do 1. 1 

Height feet.. 109 

Length of merchantable timber do 47 

Merchantable timber feet B. M. . 847 

Scarlet oak. — Scarlet oak grows more rapidly than any other of the Southern 
Appalachian oaks. A group of six trees was measured on Table Kock Creek, 
McDowell County, N. C, and the measurements of single trees at other places 
show these trees may be assumed to represent the average diameter growth of 
the species in this region except at high elevations or on very poor dry soils. 

Summary of measurements of six scarlet-oak trees in McDowell County, N, C. 

Age years . . 131 

Diameter of stump, inside bark inches. . 24. 6 

Average increase in diameter of stump for each decade do 1.7 

Increase in diameter for last ten years do 1.8 

Height feet.. 83 

Length of merchantable timber do 29 

Merchantable timber feet B. M. . 690 

These may be considered fully mature specimens of the scarlet oak, as trees 
with a diameter of more than 25 inches on the stump inside of the bark are 
uncommon. Specimens of scarlet oak 20 inches or more in diameter are generally 
unsound, so that it is probable that decline begins at a much smaller size. 

Med oak, — The red oak grows slower than the scarlet oak, but reaches the 
largest size and maintains its gi*owth longer than any other oak of the region. 
It is found throughout the area examined and is common from an elevation of 
1,500 feet to the summits of the highest mountains. It shows, like the white oak, 
wide variations in increment under different conditions and at different elevations. 
Six trees were measured on Yellow Creek, Graham County, N. C, and their 
rate of growth is probably near the average for the species, under normal 
conditions, below an elevation of 3,500 feet. 
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Summary of meamiremeJiis of six trees of red oak, under good conditions of grotrth, on Yelloir Crnk, 

Graham County, N. C. 

Age yean*. . 1H.S 

Diameter of stump, iiw«ide bark inches. . 28 

Average increa4*e in diameter of stump for each decade do 1 . o 

Increa«i in diameter for last ten vears d« » Si 

Height fe<'t.. 114 

Length of merchantable timber dn 'A'* 

Merchantable timber feet B. M . . **7 1 

Seven trees were measured in Wataugfa County, X. C. at {i})<)ut thr -am.' 
elevation and slope a« in Graham County, but on a thinner, sandier soil, liii- 
group shows a somewhat slower rate of growth than that in (inihiini County. 

Summary of measurements of seven trees of red oak, under fair condltiouj< of r; rout h, \V'ita'i>j<i < 'n>i,,f;/. \. ' . 

Age yt'iir- . . i! 1 7 

Diameter of stump, inside l>ark i m lu s . . jn 

Average increase in diameter of stump for each decade <ln 1 ;'. 

Increa.«e in diaaieter for last ten vears 1' "^ 

Height U'i'X.. 1 < 'J 

Length of merchantable tim>)er < !• • ;)'> 

Merchantable timl>er i- . i 1 » M . . ' *'v"> 

Ch^Jitnut oak. — Chestnut oak is iisuallv found on drv. -iinnv. or in( k\. ottc! 
sandy, slopes, and in such situations grows very slowly. 

The following measurements were made of tyj)i(:il ir.i-^ jiowinL: im In 
average conditions, and show what rate of <rn>^^th nia\ Kr cxj)!, t»'<l of thf 
chestnut oak on well-drained southern slopes and alon^! the cii -t-^ of litUji'^: 

Summary of measurements of seven trees of cheKtnut oak, ijnurni'i iin>hi .i >.,■'•!. ', , " 

of the Bhu- Ri'lfje, IhirLr c<.>iut>,, S. <\ 

[AltiUKlc. l.',ii«> Ui-\ 

Age \a- 

Diameter of stump, inside bark i : ;:...;*'*, 

Average increase in diameter of Htnnip t«>r cai h -l.ia-l*- . -'• \-\' 

Increase in diameter for la-^t ten year;; . . 

Height /'CLT« T . F^- 

Length of merchantable tinilKT 

Merchantable tiinlxfr .*W-^*SJW^JH^Mi!i:i] 

The species grows nuich more rapidly, howcv* i. .. 
as is shown bv the followinjr inea^iirenient>- of tru ii< . 
at the head of a hollow under exceptionally L:<n».l (on i' 



•feet B. M.- 



I better and moister soil, 
r growing on a north slope 
Mons for this species: 
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Svanmary of measurements of ten trees of chestnut oak on Notand Creek, Swain County , N, C. 

[Soil, good; elevation, 8,200 feet.] 

Age years . . 221 

Diameter of stump, inside bark inches. . 30. 4 

Average increase in diameter of stump for each decade do... 1.4 

Increase in diameter for last ten years do. . . 0. 6 

Height feet.. 95 

Length of merchantable timber do... 43 

Merchantable timber feet B. M. . 885 

Chestnut. — Chestnut grows very rapidly when young, especially in height, 
but after it is 50 or 60 years old the height growth greatly decreases and 
ceases almost altogether after it is one hundred years old. The diameter growth 
is more sustained, and is especially rapid at the lower part of the stem, so that 
the trunks taper very much or are swollen at the butt. Chestnuts will yield very 
much less timber than poplars of the same stump diameter on account of their 
shorter stems and the greater amount of taper. 

Summary of measurements of a group of six chestnuts on south slope, LinviUe River, North Carolina. 

[Soil, poor; elevation, 400 feet] 

Age years . . 205 

Diameter of stump, inside bark inches. . 29 

Average increase in diameter of stump for each decade do... 1.3 

Increase in diameter for last ten years do. . . 0. 6 

Height feet.. 86 

Length of merchantable timber do. . . 28 

Diameter, at top of merchantable timber, inside bark inches. . 22 

Merchantable timber feet B. M. . 620 

Summary of mecuurements of a group of nine chestnuts in a sheltered hollow on Noland Creek, SuHxin 

County, N. C. 

[Soil, Rood: aspect, southerly: elevation, 2,500 feet.] 

Age years. . 202 

Diameter of stump, inside bark inches. . 41 

Average increase in diameter of stump for each decade do... 2 

Increase in diameter for last ten years do. . . 1.1 

Height feet.. 108 

Length of merchantable timber do... 62 

Diameter, at top of merchantable timber, inside bark inches.. 21 

Merchantable timber feet B. M.. 2,200 

10336— No. 37—05—4 
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Clamficaiinn of lands in area examined. 



Area. 



Total area ex- 
amined. 



Acres. 




New River basin 

Holston, southern tributa- 
ries of South Fork 



Watauga River basin \ 

Nolichucky River basin 

French Broad River basin 
(north of Skyland) 

Big Pigeon River basin 

Smoky Mountains, north- ! 
western slope 

Little Tennessee River basin . ' 

Hiwassee River basin 



Tallulah and Chattooga 
River basins 



Toxaway River ba^in 

Saluda River basin 

First and Second Broad River 
basins 

Catawba River basin 

Yadkin River basin 



711,872 

233,280 
440,992 
569,920 

555,840 
345,440 

254, 720 

1, 018, 054 

223,456 

348,588 
52. 243 
30,796 

54,400 
321,440 
253, 120 



Cleared. 



328,960 

53,920 
151,200 
135,520 

270,720 
71,040 

21,120 
91,629 
43, 424 

37, 452 
2,560 
1,920 

10,880 
57,280 
40,800 



Per 
cent. 



46.0 

23.0 
34.0 
24.0 

49.0 
21.0 

8.0 

9.0 

29.0 

11.0 
5.0 
6.0 

20.0 
18.0 
16.0 



Wooded. 



Acre«. 



Per 
cent. 



382, 912 



54.0 



Severely burned, ytn 
woodland. a 



179, 680 77. 

294, 592 66. 

434, 400 76. 

285,120 51.0 

274,400 79.0 

233, 600 92. 

926,425 91.0 

180,032 71.0 . 

311,136 HS).0 ! 

49,683 95.0 

2S, S7() U4.i) 

4;^, .VJO so. 

264, !♦)() Si>. 

212, .S*J() M.O 



Total I 5,414,161 1,318,425 



24.0 4, 100, S.v; 7«i. n 



« Included under W(MMled. 



AmouyU of log timber and small uood in arm i >iiiu,nt''i. 



Lou OiiOmt. 



Acres. 



7s. 07:i 



■rn.il', \\iK). i. 



Per 

cent. 



16,013 2.3 

H, 083 ' 3. 4 

7,936 l.S 

2, 560 . 4 



5, cm 1 . 5 

4, 320 2. () 
»U0 . 05 



2;), 52(1 7.0 
0,401 4.0 



• n4 



Area.s. 



Total staml. 



^faiiti {H-r 



I .V ftrt a. M 

New River basin 704, 447 

Holston River basin ( South Fork ) 4()i>, 1 7o 

Watauga River basin S41 , 55(; 

Nolichucky River basin 1 , 553, ;)40 

French Broad River basin (Sk viand toTennesnee 

line) * 665. :;oo 

Big Pijreon River basin i 861 , 7l'1 




•» 









17.50 

M.68 



23.69 



DRAINAGE BASINS. 
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The more rapid height growth of the chestnut in large measure accounts for 
the scant reproduction of the yellow poplar in culled woods, for poplar and 
chestnut both freely seed such openings, the young poplars often outnumbering 
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Fio. 2.— OuiveB showing the rates of height growth of yellow poplar and chestnut on good soil. 

the chestnuts, but the chestnut grows far more rapidly, overtops the poplar, and 
suppresses it. 

DESCBIPnON OF DBALN^AGE BASIKS. 

In order to present in more convenient form detailed information concerning 
forest conditions in the Southern Appalachians the following descriptions have 
been arranged by drainage basins, beginning at the northeast and moving around 
the mountains to the place of beginning. This arrangement will serve an important 
purpose in the consideration of water flow and also in that of transportation. 
The region has, for this purpose, been divided into the following fourteen drainage 



areas: 



New River basin. 

South Fork of Holston River basin (aoatbeni tribntariee only). 

Watauga River basin. 

Nolichucky River basin. 

French Broad River basin. 

Big Pigeon River basin. . 

Northwestern slope of Smoky Mountains. 

Little Tennessee River basin. 

Hiwassee River basin. 

Tallulah and Chattooga River basins. 

Tozaway River basin. 

Saluda River and First and Second Broad River basins. 

Catawba River basin. 

Yadkin River basin. 
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Approximate percentages of the principal timber trees — Continued, 



Area. 


Cherry. 


Cucum- 
ber. 


Pea wood. 


Buckeye. 


Linn. 


Black 
gum. 


Beech. 


New River basin 








2.00 
LOO 
2.00 
2.00 
LOO 


3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
4.00 
5.00 
3.00 
1.00 


LOO 
2.00 
LOO 
1.00 
4.00 
1.00 
2.00 
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Amounts of log timber of principal species. 



Area. 



New River basin 



Holston River basin (South 
Fork) 



Watauga River basin 

Nolichucky River basin. . . 

French Broad River basin 
(below Skyland) 

Big Pigeon River basin . . . 

Smoky Mountains, north- 
western slope 

Little Tennessee River ba- 
sin 

Hi wassee River basin 

Tallulah and Chattooga 
River basins 277,778 

Toxaway River basin ! 35, 798 

Saluda River basin , 27, 989 

First and Second Broad 
River basins 17,136 

Catawba River basin 368, 867 

Yadkin River basin 323, 952 



Oak. 



Chestnut. 



White 
pine. 



Mftd B. M. 
357,502 



M/eHB.M. Mfi.B.M. 



184,868 
336,622 
621,336 



299,412 
258, 516 

185,232 

1,030,968 
157, 771 



Total... 
Per cent 



158,889 

46,220 
168,311 
357,268 

133, 072 
129,258 

111, 139 

515,484 
51,634 

50,505 
6,509 
3,732 

1,999 
67,069 
64,790 



15,889 

55,461 
42, 077 
46,600 

13,307 
17,234 



Hemlock. 



Hjl. B. M. 
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42, 077 
77,667 
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60,320 
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25,774 128,871 
2,869 I 
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New River basin 

Holston River basin (South 
Fork) 
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Nolichucky River basin 
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Smoky Mountains, north- 
western slope 

Little Tennessee River ba- 
sin 

Hiwassee River basin 
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Amounts of log timber of principal fpenets — Continued. 



Cucumber 'Pea wood. Buckeye. Linn. Black g:um.< BetH'h 



Tallnlah and Chattooga 
River basins 



Binh. 



MJift II. .V. 



Toxaway River basin 

Saluda River basin 

First and Second Broad 
River basins 

Catawba River basin 

Yadkin River basin 

Total 100,752 

Percent 0.84 
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Smoky Mountains, north- 
western slope 

Little Tennessee River ba 
sin 




HiwasHee River basin j 2, 869 

Tallulah and Chattooga 
River basins 

Toxaway River basin 

Saluda River basin 

First and Second Broad 
River basins 

Catawba River basin 

Yadkin River basin . 
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NEW RIVER BASIN. 

Topography, — New River is tributary to the Ohio through the Kanawha, and 
drains the eastern portion of the Appalachian Plateau lying between the Blue 
Ridge on the southeast and Iron Mountain on the northwest. The sources of the 
tributaries are at elevations of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, but below the junction 
of the North and South forks the river valley has an altitude of only 2,000 to 2,500 
feet. The topographic features are deep, narrow valleys and ravines, with irregular 
intervening hills and mountains, among which are a few isolated peaks having an 
altitude of 5,000 feet and upward, and occasional narrow flats along the larger 
streams. Many of the old hill fields have been exhausted by close pasturing and 
the soil is being rapidly removed by erosion. 

The basin has an area of 711,872 acres, of which 54 per cent is wooded. 

Agriculture, — The greater portion of this area has been cleared, although 
most of it is too steep to be arable. The hills are cleared for grazing, to which 
they are better adapted than to agriculture, in view of the great erosion and the 
difficulty of maintaining roads. Excellent crops of hay and grass are the rule 
on new land, and the custom is to utilize a clearing until it is exhausted and 
then clear a new field. 

The forest. — The forests of large area are limited to the higher altitudes on 
the isolated peaks between the North and South forks, and on Balsam and Iron 
mountains, which form the northwestern rim of the highlands. On the south- 
eastern slope of Balsam Mountain is an almost unbroken forest, approximately 5 
miles square, but the long, narrow strip of woodland on Iron Mountain is 
considerably broken by clearings and burns, while the portions of Pond Mountain 
and White Top draining into New River have on them only remnants of the 
old forest. 

The forest contains 794,447 M feet B. M. of log timber and 6,251,686 cords 
of small wood. The proportions of the various species composing the forest are 
as follows: 

Proportions of species in New River basin. 

Per cent. 

Oaks 45 

Chestnut 20 

White pine 2 

Hemlock 4 

Spruce 1 

Poplar 2 

Ash 2 

Buckeye 2 

Linn 3 

Black ^m 1 
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Proportion of species in Ne^v Rii'er basin — Continaed. 

Per cent 

Beech 1 

Birch 3 

Maple 3 

Hickory 1 

Locust 1 

Black pine. J 1 

Other species 8 

All the forest is inferior in condition, being either culled, fire scarred, or full 
of old and defective trees, while a dense undergrowth usually covers the stoop 
slopes. 

The condition of these forests would improve readily under scientific manairc- 
ment, as valuable species are abundant, reproduce easily, and grow nipidlv 
wherever they have an opportunity. The outlying isolated wood lots, surroundod 
by cleared land and held by thoughtful farmers, are noticeably in better condition 
than the larger wild areas in the mountains. 

BIG LAUREL CREEK DISTRICT (aSHE COUNT!', N. c). 

Boundaries, — The divides inclosing the portion of Big Laurcd Crook }>iisin 
north of a line drawn eastward from Payn Gap. 

Area. — Total, 14.75 square miles; cleared, 6.25 square niilos; woodod, 'J.:*!' 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

SoU. — In the coves, dark, fertile loam; on the ridn^v*-. liirljt< i hut ^rood 
grazing land. 

Agricultural value, — ^This land produces very ^ood crops of coin and othor 
grains when newly cleared, but owing to the stoopnoss of iIk* >lop(s i> lh'>t 
adapted to grazing, except for about 11 square miles, whuh air Ix-t suited to 
timber. 

Titnber trees. — Poplar, 3 per cent; oaks, r)(i per cont: nia{)l(\/r. " jVi;!,,;^^^ 
hemlock, 3 per cent; linn, 2 per cent; buckeye, 2 per coiit: oihcr ^|)( ( ir^^^ji^;?*; 
cent. 

l^Z^.— Log timber, 26,080 M feet B. M.; small wood. 11 ^.4'," • ,01.1;! 

Demand. — This valley is so remote and inac('ossi])l<' that ^|^4^|I^i_^< j^^^^^ 
taken from it for the general market except some liuuird \\^^^KlSI^M^)^L^m^Mi 
the New River Valley would probably make this tind>or u/fSIl 

$3 per thousand feet on the stump. 

. . . . ** 

Accessibility. — At present this tract is nearly 'J<> mi 

almost impassable wagon road. The land is very hilly an. 
would be very expensive. "; 
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Fire. — Fires have done but slight damage, except on the upper slopes and 
on the spur extending south from Pond Mountain. 

Second growth, — Saplings are abundant wherever the forest is thin enough 
to make room for them. 

Uiidergrowth. — Laurel is abundant, and the hollows are almost impassable 
without cutting a way through it. On the ridges there is much brush of other 
species and there are also many seedlings and sprouts of timber trees. 

Reproduction, — Free, except where too brushy or where there has been too 
much fire. 

Rate of growth, — Rapid. 

Water power, — Limited. 

Occupam/yy, — About 36 families are now living in this basin. 

Prices of land. — (>)ve land now under cultivation brings from $80 to J60 per 
acre, while mountain land, unimproved, is worth from $2 to $10 per acre, 
according to soil and timber. 

HORSE GREEK BASIN (aSHE COUNTY, N. C). 

Area, — Total, 49.50 square miles; cleared, 23.75 square miles; wooded, 25.75 
square miles. 

Surface, — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — In the lower portion of the valley red loam derived from limestone; 
on the higher foothills and the mountain side, a more pourous and lighter- 
colored soil derived from gneiss and schists. 

Agricidtural value. — Grass is the principal crop, but corn and the small 
grains do well when the land is newly cleared. About 10 square miles are 
adapted to diversified farming. 

Timber trees, — Oaks, 60 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent, other species, 20 
per cent. 

Yield,— \jOg timber, 50,720 M feet B. M.; small wood, 223,200 cords. 

Demand, — Owing to poor roads and the distance from market the only 
demand is for local use. 

Accessibility, — The center of this tract is about 18 miles by a very rough 
and hilly wagon road from the nearest railroad point, either Damascus or Chil- 
howie. The land has very steep slopes and there is much laurel brush. 

Fire. — Recently there has been very little fire, the woodland being protected 

by clearings. 

Second growth, — In general there is an abundant stand of saplings. 
Undergrowth. — Dense laurel thickets line the ravines and cover the moist 
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ground. The ridges have an abundance of azalea, dogwood, hazel, blackberry, 
and huckleberry. 

Reproduction. — Reproduction would be free if too much brush were not left 
after cutting. 

Rate of growth, —Rapid. 

Watei' power, — Limited. Horse Creek in inconstant and there are no very 
favorable sites for reservoirs. 

Ownership, — Several large tracts of grazing land on Pond Mountain are hi^M 
by nonresidents. Most of the area is divided into small holdings which an* 
owned by farmers. 

Occupancy. — About 200 families are now living on this tract. 

Prices of laivd, — From $10 to $50 per acre. 

HELTON CREEK DISTRICT (gRAYSON COLTNTY, VA.). 

Boundfiries. — The divides inclosing the portion of the drainage of Helton Cn ck 
mapped on the Abingdon and Wytheville topographic sheets. 

Area. — Total, 39.50 square miles; cleared, 19.25 square miles; wooded. i^n.J.'» 
square miles. 

Surface, — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil, — Loam; fertile in the valleys, but medium on the hilN. 

Agricultural value, — Grass does well everj'where on nrwly cleaied trround: 
corn is a fair crop, but the hills are rapidly eroded where roni i.v ))l:inteil. Thr 
alluvial bottoms of the lower portions^ of the creek are very productive. 

Tiinher trees. — Oaks, 60 per cent; chestnut, '2o jmm* cent: otlicr >p<Mi(»s, -jo 
per cent. 

Yield, — Log timber, 38,611 M feet B. M.; snuill wood, ^.M.nr.ii cord-. 

Demand, — Local onl}', at $1 per thousand feet on th(^ >tunip. 

Accessibility. — The nearest railwa}^ points, C'hilhowie and l)ania>('ii-/.;irr J.) tn 
30 miles distant by a rough and hilly road. The tindxr in thi> \ all* \ ^ill ii.. 
Hnd a market until railroads are built much n(»ar<'r. 

Fire. — Only a few of the higher ridges hav<' hecii '<cii(ni-I\ *»inii.^ 
numerous clearings are a great protection aji^ainst tiic 

Second grmoth. — Deticient; due to too much <ri'a/inL:. \<'t in. i 
good stands. 

Undei'growth. — Along streams are dense laurel |>at( 1 
usually fairly free from underbrush. 

Reproduction. — Poor, owing Uy overgnizin<r. Srrllii 
up quickly after close cutting if cattle are kept out and t 

Rate of grmoth. — Rapid. 
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Water power, — Abundant fall; numerous sites for moderate power, but the 
stream is inconstant. 

(hunership. — Few of the holdings exceed 500 acres, and these are owned 
almost entirely by residents. 

Occupancy, — About 60 families are living in this valley. 

Prices of land, — From %h to $50 per acre. 

WILSON CREEK BASIN (gRAYSON COUNTY, VA.) 

Area, — Total, 39.75 square miles; cleared, 13.75 square miles; wooded, 26 
square miles. 

Surface, — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil, — Dark loam with frequent beds of red clay. 

Agnicaltural value, — ^This is a grazing region. Grass yields well and there 
is enough arable land for hay. About 10 square miles are adapted to deversified 
farming. 

Tiviher trees, — Chestnut, 40 per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; red oak, 15 
per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; spruce, 2 per cent; birch, 2 per cent; gum, 
5 per cent; linn, 5 per cent; other species, 11 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijog timber, 49,520 M feet B. M.; small wood, 332,000 cords. 

Demand, — This land is remote from the market and prices are low; %1 per 
thousand feet is considered a good price for the standing timber. The local demand 
is limited, as nearly ever}^ builder has timber of his own. 

Accessibility, — ^The nearest railroad point is 14 miles distant by a very rough 
wagon road across two mountain ridges. There is no road to the unbroken 
forest at the head of the stream. It could best be reached by a tramway up 
Wilson Creek. 

Fire, — On the ridges about the headwaters fires are frequent, but the 
damage is less notable in this basin than in any other. 

Second growth, — Abundant. 

Undergraioth, — Brushy, especially on north slopes. Large areas of laurel 
thickets are found about the head of the stream. 

Reproduction, — Free, except as retarded by brush, fire, and grazing. 

Rate of growth, — Rapid. 

Water power, — There is abundant power for factories of considerable size. 
One mill is now in operation near the head of the stream. 

Ownership, — ^The foothills are divided among resident farmers. 

Occupancy, — About 160 families are now living on this tract. 

Prices of land, — From $2 to $40 per acre. 
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POX CREEK BASIN (ORATSON COUNTY, VA.). 

Area. — Total, 30 square miles; cleared, 11.75 square miles; wooded, 18.25 square 
mrles. 

Surface, — Rolling to mountainous. * 

Soil. — Red loam, derived from granite, and usually very fertile. 

Agricultural value. — Grass, grain, and fruits do very well on the slopes. 
About 8 square miles of this basin are adapted to diversified farming. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut, 25 per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; red oak, 15 |xm' 
cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; hemlock, 8 per cent; spruce, 1 per cent; birch. 2 
per cent; linn, 5 per cent; maple, 6 per cent; other species, 18 per cent. 

Yield.— Log timber, 39,520 M feet B. M.; small wood, 268,000 cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings about %1 per thousand feet on the 
stump. 

Accessibility. — ^The center of this tract is about 10 miles from the railroad, 
by a rough and hilly wagon road. The wooded land is generally very steep and 
rocky. 

J^ire. — Frequent light fires have overrun the ridges, seriously injiirin<r the 
forest. 

Second growth. — Occasional areas have a dense stand of saplinii^s, luit in (.^eneral 
the second growth is deficient. 

Undergrowth. — Except on the ridges there is a dens<» stand of laurel, azalea, 
hazel, dogwood, catbriar, and huckleberry. 

Reproduction. — On clean cuttings that have not been huined there is a den>e 
stand of seedlings. In some coves that have been intcMinittently ])astured there 
are many young maples, but in general the amount of brush and the frequency 
of fire are unfavorable to reproduction. 

Jiate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water power. — Abundant on the lower portion of the stream. 

Occupancy. — About 130 families are now livin<( in this has in. 

Prices of land. — From $2 to $30 per acre. .\ 



GUFFEYS CREEK BASIN ((iKAVSON COl NTV, VA. ). 
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Area. — ^Total, 11.50 square miles; cleared, 4.75 s<|iiai:r» >imlrs ; woofliMl 
square miles. 

Surfa/^e. — Hilly to mountainous. 

SoU. — Light, granitic loam. 

Agricultural value. — Slight, the land is too st( c] 
well adapted to fruit, however, and much of it nial 
square miles are adapted to diversified farMMn<^^ 
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Timber trees, — Oaks, 60 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; 
white pine, 2 per cent; other species, 13 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijog timber, 13,280 M feet B. M.; small wood, 78,400 cords. 

Demand. — ^The best log timber does not bring over %1 per thousand feet on 
the stump. 

Accessibility. — ^The center of the tract is about 14 miles from the railroad, by 
a very rough and hilly wagon road. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent on the ridges and south slopes, seriously 
injuring the forest. 

Second growth. — Saplings are abundant over a large area. Except on the 
ridges there is usually a sufficient stand for a new forest. 

Undergrowth. — ^There is a moderate amount of brush, and the hollows are 
lined as usual with laurel and the ridges with sprouts and seedlings. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water power. — Only enough for small grist and saw mills. 

Occupancy. — About 60 families are now living in this basin. 

Prices of land, — From %1 to $20 per acre. 

MIDDLE FOX CREEK BASIN (ORAYSON COUNTY, VA.). 

Area. — Total, 11 square miles; cleared, 5.60 square miles; wooded, 5.50 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — Red loam derived from gneiss and schists. 

Agricultural value. — Grass, grain, and fruits do well except where the slopes 
are too steep. About 3 square miles are adapted to farming. 

Timber trees. — White oak, 15 per cent; red oak, 10 per cent; black oak, 10 
per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; 
other species, 30 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 8,640 M feet B. M.; small wood, 83,200 cords. 

Demand. — Only the choice timber is of value. 

Accessibility. — ^The center of this basin is 14 miles from the railroad, by a 
very rough and hilly wagon road. The remaining timber is on steep and rocky 
slopes. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent on the mountain ridges and southern slopes 
and the forests have been much injured. 

Second growth. — Saplings are abundant only on noilh slopes and near clearings, 
where they are somewhat protected from fire. 

Undergrowth. — There is much brush, but sprouts and seedlings are few. 

Reprodiwtion. — Free, except for fire and brush. 
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Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water power. — Limited; the stream is not large, and it is very inconstant. 
Ownership. — Nearly all the basin is divided into small holdings and is owned 
by resident farmers. 

Occupancy. — About 65 families are now living in this basin. 
Prices of land. — From $2 to $20 per acre. 

DELL DISTRICT (gRAYSON COUNTY, VA.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the crest of Iron Mountain; on the east, the 
eastern boundary of the area mapped on the VVytheville topograpliie sheet; on 
the south, New River; on the west, the eastern divide of Knob Fork l)asiii. 

Area. — Total, 12 square miles; cleared, 6.50 square miles; wooded, 5.r)(i Stuart' 
miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — Loam derived from gneiss and schists. , 

Agricultural value. — Very little; when first cleared this land was ^^mk lally 

fertile, but it has been worked and eroded until now it is hardly worth cultivatinLT. 

Timber trees. — Oaks, 50 per cent; chestnut, 25 per cent; other species. 2r> prr 
cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 8,640 M feet B. M.; small wood, (>.">, fioo cords. 

Deniaiid. — Very little; the best timber brings about Si per thousand feet on 
the stump. It is too far from market. 

Accessibility. — The nearest railroad point is Ivanhoe, ahout !.'> iniltvs hy very 
poor road from the center of this tract. The new hram h of tlic Norfolk and 
Western Railway to Oldtown will open a ))ettei' market. Thi> land i> >o hilly 
that logging will be difficult. 

Fire. — ^The forests of this tract are so isolated by deaririM^ that tirc^ are not. 
prevalent except on Iron Mountain. 

Second growth. — There are many pfood stand> of saj)lini:^, Imi tin rr :ire :il-<>;rj 
many woodlands that are closel}' pastured, and on ilase the vrronl 1^1"?^ 
deficient. * 

ZhidergrcADth. — Very light. 

Reproduction. — Free, except for fire and orazinLi. » 

Rate of growth. — Medium. 

Winter* pr/wer. — Limited, as the streams ai'e >niail .ni'ij 
New River, where very large cotton mills are Ixino r1 

O^miership. — Local . 

Occupancy. — About 35 families are livin<,^ in thi> I'T 

Prices of land. — From $5 to $25 per aere. 
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KNOB FOBK DISTBICT (GBAYSON COUNTY, VA.). 

Boundaries, — On the north, the summit of Iron Mountain; on the east, the 
Stevens Creek divide; on the south and west, the Elk Creek divide. 

Area, — ^Total, 18.50 square miles; cleared, 8 square miles; wooded, 10.50 
square miles. 

Surface, — Rolling to mountainous. 

Soil, — Derived from gneiss and schists, the soil is a light-colored loam, 
clayey in the valley and porous on the ridges. 

Agricultural value. — The soil is naturally fertile, but quickly loses its value 
under corn cultivation, as erosion is rapid. About 2,500 acres are adapted to 
permanent agriculture. 

Timber trees, — Chestnut, 25 per cent; chestnut oak, 15 per cent; white oak, 
15 per cent; red oak, 5 per cent; hickorj'^, 5 per cent; scarlet oak, 5 per cent; 
black oak, 3 per cent; hemlock, 2 per cent; other species, 25 per cent. 

Yield, — Log timber, 6,944 M feet B. M.; small wood, 101,920 cords. 

Demand, — Only the best of the log timber is marketable, because of the 
distance from the railroad. One dollar per thousand feet is a common price on 
the stump. 

Accessibility. — A new market is being opened for this timber on the branch 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway in New River Valley. The haul will be 
about 10 miles, over a rough and hilly wagon road. The land itself is not 
especially difficult to log. 

Mre, — On the south slope of Iron Mountain slight fires have been frequent — 
almost annual. Elsewhere the wood lots are protected by clearings. 

Second graijoth, — About half of the forest has a good stand of saplings; on 
the remainder second growth is deficient because of fire and grazing. 

Undergrowth, — Light, especially on the south slope of Iron Mountain where 
subdued by fire. 

Reproduction, — Naturally free. 

Walei* jt?^no6rr.— Limited; Knob Fork will furnish only enough for local saw 
and grist mills. 

Ownership, — Divided among resident farmers. 

Occupancy, — About 45 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land, — Mountain lands are worth from %\ to $2 per acre; farm 
lands, from $10 to $30. 

10336— No. 37—05 5 
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ELK GREEK DISTRICT (gRAYSON COUNTY, VA.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the summit of Iron Mountain; on the east, Briar 
Patch Mountain; on the south, Point Lookout and Buck mountains, and on the 
west, Middle Fox Creek divide. 

Area. — Total, 64 square miles; cleared, 32.50 square miles; wooded, 31.50 
square miles. 

Surface, — Rolling to mountainous, with some narrow bottoms along parts of 
the creek and its tributaries. 

Soil, — The soil is derived from gneiss, schist, and limestone, and is qiiit«^ 
variable. It is porous on the mountains, and ridges and light on the sIojx^n. 
Most of the valley soil is a red clayey loam, naturally ver}- fertile, but needin^^ 
care to keep it in condition. 

Agricultural value, — This is one of the most productive valleys in tho county. 
Large amounts of corn and other grains have been grown, and much of the hmd 
is excellently adapted for hay and pasture. The hilly portions are rapidly dete- 
riorating by continued cropping and erosion. About 12,000 acres are well suited 
to permanent agriculture. 

Timher trees, — Chestnut, 25 per cent; chestnut oak, in p(»r cent: red oak. ♦> 
per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; maple, 8 per cent; ^iini, .') per cent: I'miu l' per 
cent; cucumber, 2 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; white pine, 1 j)er eont: lda< k 
pine, 1 per cent; other species, 27 per cent. 

Yield, — Log timber, 40,000 M feet B. M.; small wood, :;<>2.o4o ccuds. 

Demand, — The best of the log timber brings about Si p<M- tlxmsaiid feet on 
the stump. 

Accessibility, — This district is remote from the raili-oad, the (^Mitral j)art hciiiL: 
about 15 miles by wagon road from Crocketts station on the Norfolk and We>t(*tn 
Railway. The mountain side is steep, but otl'ers no especial ditlieultx to loii'^iriL:, 

Fire, — The south slope of Iron Mountain has lu'eii iniieli ImnnMl l)\ 
and often repeated fires — reduced, in fact, to seiuh growth, and \ 
about 8 cords of wood per acre. On the remainder of the tra«t tin- iiyr 
much less damage, as the wood lots are protected ))\ » leininL:-. 

Second growth, — There are a few very o()()d ^taiid> «»t '-;i|)lin'j'- onii 
lots of the valley, but in general saplings are detic i( nt I. /I^j^SLi' ti'c J 
and close culling. 

Undergrowth, — Light. 

Reproduction, — Naturally free, })ut usually piexi nb 

Rate of grcnoth, — Medium to rapid. 
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Water power. — ^The lower portion of Elk Creek would furnish abundant power 
for large factories. This tract also borders on New River, which has enormous 
power and very favorable mill sites. 

Ownership. — Local . 

Occupancy. — About 160 families are living in this district. 

Prices of land. — The mountain lands are worth from 50 cents to $1 per acre; 
the valley land, from $10 to $40. 

PEACH BOTTOM GREEK DISTRICT fORAYSON COUNTY, VA.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the Elk Creek divide; on the east. New River; 
on the south and west. Buck Mountain and its southeastward spur to New River 
near the mouth of Peach Bottom Creek. 

Area. — Total, 37.76 square miles; cleared, .19 square miles; wooded, 18.76 
square miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to mountainous, with narrow and interrupted creek bottoms. 

Soil. — In general a red clayey loam. 

Agricultural value. — All the soil was very productive when first cleared, but 
is now much depleted by continued cropping and erosion. Many of the hill 
fields are deeply gullied and can be used only for pasturage. Frequently the 
scant grass and Japanese clover on 6 acres would hardly support a cow. About 
one-third, or 4,000 acres, of the cleared land is adapted to permanent agriculture. 

Tiraher trees. — Chestnut, 26 per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; red oak, 6 
per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; maple, 8 per cent; gum, 3 per cent; linn, 2 
per cent; cucumber, 2 per cent; hemlock, 6 per cent; white pine, 1 per cent; 
black pine, 1 per cent; other species, 27 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 26,400 M feet B. M.; small wood, 91,200 cords. 

Demand. — One dollar per thousand feet for white pine on the stump is the 
best price known. Choice hard woods might bring more, but the haul is long 
and expensive. 

Accessibility. — Soft woods could be floated down New River. Heretofore 
hard woods were too far from rail to be put on the general market. If the 
proposed branch of the Norfolk and Western Railway be built up New River, it 
would make a convenient market for this timber. The haul would then be 
down grade. The slopes of Point Lookout and Buck Mountain are steep and 
rocky and difficult to log. 

Fire. — The woodlands on Point Lookout and Buck Mountain have been much 
burned in the general effort to make pasture land. Elsewhere the woodlands are 
protected by the surrounding clearings, and fires are not common. 
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Timht^r /r^«^. — Oaks, 50 per cent: chestnaU ^^'^ per cent; maples, 10 per cent; 

gum, 3 per cent: white pine, 3 per cent; hemloelu 2 per cent; others 12 per 
cent. 

r7«^/</.— Log timber, 1*,120 M feet B. M.; smallwood, 63,S40 cords, 

Dennind, — Local and slight, except for choicest logs of walnut, cherry, etc 
Oak, etc., when sold brings about $1 per thousand feet on stump. 

Aecr^ibiUty. — Remote from markets, with bad roads. Surface not especially 
difficult to log. 

Ftre. — Fires are rare, being prevented by clearings. 

Btrprod^iction. — Free. After cutting, the same species as before quickly 
reoccupy the land. 

Rate of gfxnrth. — Rapid. 

Wat^-r poicer. — Limited. The streams are smalL 

Ownemhip. — Nearly all this land is held by resident farmers. 

Occupancy. — ^Three-fourths of the land is under cultivation by resident 
farmers. 

Prices of land. — From $2 to $50 per acre. 

JUFFEBSON DISTRICT. 

Boundaries. — ^This tract lies between the Blue Ridge on the south and New 
River on the north. 

Area. — Total, 369.25 square miles; cleared, 201.50 square miles: wooded, 
167.75 square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Humus and Utter. — Verv little. 

Soil. — ^Derived from gneiss and schist by decomposition and erosion, forming 
red clay in the valleys and clayey loam on the hills. 

Agricultural volue. — Generally fertile; wheat, com, oats, and grass do well 
on new ground, but the steep slopes are so liable to erosion that hill land soon 
wears out. 

Timber trees. — Oaks, 56 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; black gum, 8 per 
cent; sugar maple, 2 per cent; red maple, 1 per cent; white pine, 3 per cent; 
hemlock, 3 per cent; black pine, 1 per cent; cucumber, 1 per cent; buckeye, 1 
per cent linn, 1 per cent; others, 8 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijd^ timber, 187,850 M feet B. M.; small wood, 1,819,942 cords. 

Demand. — Stumpage prices are practically nominal, owing to the distance 
from market. Occasionally some of the best log timber is sold at $1 per thousand 
feet on the stump. 
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Accessibility, — Owing to the distance from market and the bad roads, the cost 
of transportation is usually more than the timber is worth. 

Fire. — The woodland is so much broken by clearings that fires are not 
prevalent. 

Second grmoth. — Variable, according to the treatment the tract has received. 
On land little culled the stand of saplings is very deficient, while on the clean 
cuttings about Ore Knob the land is fully occupied by a dense stand of the 
same species that occupied the land before the cutting. 

Undergrowth, — Laurel and rhododendron are abundant on north slopes, but 
elsewhere the undergrowth is light, except where the forest has been severely 
culled; then sprouts, seedlings, and brush become abundant. 

Reproduction. — Reproduction is free except where the land has been closely 
pastured; even on some of the old pastures pine is coming in abundantly. 

Ttaie of growth. — Rapid, except on the poorest ridges and knolls. 

W(U€T power, — New River has abundant water powers and may be controlled 
without great difficulty. The tributaries passing through this tract have only 
sufficient water for small gristmills and sawmills. 

Ownership. — ^There are few large holdings; nearly all the tract is subdivided 
into farms of less than 1,000 acres each. 

Occupancy, — This is a farming region and is occupied by over 600 families. 

Prices of land. — The bottom lands are valued at $30 to $60 per acre, but 
the rough and hilly lands could be bought for (2 per acre. 

BOONE DISTRICT (WATAUGA COUNTY, N. C). 

Bowndaries, — On the north and east, the borders of the area shown on Cran- 
berry topographic sheet; ort the south, the crest of the Blue Ridge; on the west, 
the divide between Watauga and New rivers. 

Area. — ^Total, 243.80 square miles; cleared, 101.50 square miles; wooded, 142.30 
square miles. 

Surface. — Except about 1 per cent of alluvial lands, the surface is hilly to 
mountainous, varying between elevations of 3,000 feet along the North and South 
forks of New River to 5,555 feet on Elk Knob, the highest of 11 prominent 
mountain peaks within this district. The region is deeply cut into sharp ridges 
and valleys by the numerous creeks. 

Soil, — Generally fertile. In the valleys the soil is a red clay loam, very 
fertile when first cleared, but soon compacting and eroding. On the mountains 
it is more porous and durable. 

Agricultural value. — A large proportion of the cleared lands, perhaps 50 per 
cent, can not be profitably cultivated, but are pastured and are rapidly eroding. 
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Timher trees. — White oak, 18 per cent; red oak, 5 per cent; black oak, 3 per 
cent; scarlet oak, 5 per cent; chestnut oak, 6 per cent; chestnut, 22 per cent; 
cucumber, 2 per cent; linn, 3 per cent; ash, 1 per cent; maple, 4 per cent; buckeye, 
3 per cent; hemlock, 7 per cent; white pine, 2 per cent; other species, 19 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 217,154 M feet B. M.; small wood, 1,432,724 cords. 

Demmid. — ^The best of the figured woods, cherry and ^walnut, are hauled to 
the railroad; but for other lumber there is only a local demand at about $1 per 
thousand feet on the stump. 

AccessHUiiy. — Wilkesboro is about 26 miles southeast of this tract, while the 
Virginia and Southwestern Railway is 6 miles northwest. The wagon roads are 
very rough and hilly, and the fords are often impassable. A railroad is projected 
up the Watauga Valley, and another up the valley of the North Fork of New 
River. 

Fire. — Fires are less prevalent here than in most of the mountain region, 
being checked by numerous clearings. About Three Top and Snake mountains 
and along the Blue Ridge there have been several severe fires. 

Second growth. — Saplings are abundant except on the burns of the ridges 
and mountains. 

Undergrowth. — Laurel, rhododendron, azalea, dog hobble, dogwood, and other 
shrubs are abundant. 

Reproduction. — Seedlings and sprouts of the valuable species spring up 
quickly after cutting. White pine, chestnut, and the oaks are very promising 
for second growth. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Wdter power. — Abundant on all the larger streams. 

Occupancy. — About 900 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land. — ^The mountain lands are valued at about J2 per acre; the 
best farm lands, at $30 to $50. Much of the hilly farm land could be bought for 
$10 per acre. 

BEVERLY DISTRICT (wTTHE COUNTY, VA.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, Cripple Creek; on the east, the eastern border of 
the area shown on the Wytheville topographic sheet; on the south, the crest of 
Iron Mountain; on the west, the western divide of Francis Mill Creek. 

Area. — Total, 31.75 square miles; cleared, 5 square miles; wooded, 26.75 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous, with narrow strips of bottom land along 
Cripple Creek and the lower portions of the tributaries. 

Soil. — In the lower valleys is a red clay loam, derived principally from lime- 
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stone, with a few small areas of alluvium alon^ the creeks. Mountain soils are 
derived from quartzites and schists and are light colored and rather inferior. 

Agricidtural value. — The lowlands are very productive. About 3,000 acres 
are well adapted to agriculture. The mountain lands are suitable only for tim- 
ber growing. 

Thnber trees. — W^ite oak, 25 per cent; other oaks, 20 per cent; chestnut, 2o 
per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; white pine, 1 per cent; other species, 29 per cent. 

Tldd. — Log timber, 8,560 M feet B. M.; small wood, 205,440 cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings from $1 to $8 per thousand feet on 
the stump. 

Accessibility. — The longest haul is about 16 miles, by a rough and hilly wut^^on 
road, to Crocketts or Wytheville. The northward slopes are generally smooth 
and offer no special difficulty to logging. 

Fire. — Frequent fires overrun the whole tract. The drier portions jiloriir tli<* 
ridges have been severely burned and most of the timber killed. 

Second growth, — There is about a half stand of sjiplings of good tiiiilM i 
species on this tract. Much of the land has been cut over for chiurojiK iiiid on 
such tracts the stand if good. On the ridges where much l>urn(»d, the siuiid i^ 
deficient. 

Undergrmcth. — In general, light. There is but little laurel, imd l)ut few 
seedlings and shrubs under the trees and saplings. 

Repr(}duction. — Free, except for fire. 

Rate of grmcth. — Medium. 

Water powei*. — Limited, except on Cripple Creek, iiloii*: wliirh tlieiv are sev- 
eral good mill sites. 

Oionership. — Mining companies own most of tl»e mountain land^. 

Occupancy. — About 50 families are now livintr on \\\\^ tiiu t. 

Prices of land. — The farm lands are worth about >^:Jn prr acre: mountain 
lands, from $1 to $5. 

SPEEDWELL DISTRICT (WYTHK (OINTY, \ A. ). 

Boundaries. — On the north, Cripple Creek: on the ra-t. thr \v('-.i(MMt^^ 
of Francis Mill Creek; on the south, the crest of Iron Mountain: <»n tin 
the eastern divide of Kinser Creek. 

Area. — Total, 20 square miles; cleared, 8.2.) ^<iuaiv>;^ 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — In the lower valleys the soil is derived Vw^n 
a red clayey loam; in the mountains it is derived fioi 
and is light colored and porous. 
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Agricultural valine. — About 2,<)00 acres are well adapted to mixed farming. 

Timber trees, — Chestnut, 20 per cent; chestnut oak, 8 per cent; white oak, 
10 per cent; red oak, 6 per cent; black oak, 5 per cent; cucumber, 2 per cent; 
gum, 3 per cent; birch, 3 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; hemlock, 3 per cent; 
linn, 4 per cent; white pine, 1 per cent; other species, 30 per cent. 

Tield.—ljog timber, 7,520 M feet B. M.; small wood, 107,000 cords. 

Demand. — The best of the timber brings from $1 to ^ per thousand feet on 
the stump, according to accessibility. 

Accessibility. — The longest haul is about 12 miles, by fair wagon road, to 
Crockett station on the Norfolk and Western Railway. The slopes are less 
steep and the brush less abundant than usual. 

Fire, — On the ridges fires have been frequent and severe; about 1,600 acres 
have been severely burned, and light fires have overrun most of the remainder. 

Second growth. — Along the clearings, where somewhat protected from fire, 
there are usually good stands of saplings. Large areas have been cut for 
charcoal which was used in the Speedwell furnace. These areas are now, as a 
rule, well stocked with saplings. On the ridges saplings are deficient because of 
the fires. 

Undergrowth. — There are some laurel thickets along the streams, but in 
general the tract is not brushy. 

Reproduction. — Free, except for fires. 

Rate of growth. — Medium. • 

Water power. — Near Speedwell there are several good sites for mills using a 
moderate amount of power. 

Ownership. — Unknown. 

Occupancy. — ^There are about 18 families living on this tract besides those 
in the village of Speedwell. 

Prices of l<ind. — Farm lands are worth from $30 to $50 per acre; mountain 
lands, from 50 cents to $2. 

KINSER CREEK DISTRICT (SMYTH AND WYTHE COUNTIES, VA.). 

Boundaries — On the east, the Dry Branch divide on the south; the summit 
of Iron Mountain; on the west and north, the divide between Horns Branch and 
Cripple Creek. 

Area. — Total, 18.25 square miles; cleared, 2.50 square miles; wooded, 15.75 
square miles. 

Surface. — About 2 square miles of the lower portion of the basin are undulating 
to rolling. The remainder is hilly or mountainous. 
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Soil. — The soil of the lowlands is a red loam, partly alluvial and very fertile, 
especially along Horns Branch; that of the mountains is light colored and porou.^. 

Agricultural value, — About 2,000 acres in the lowlands are adapted to agricul- 
ture. The mountain lands are too steep and have too light a soil for cultivation. 

Timber trees, — Chestnut, 20 per cent; chestnut oak, 8 per cent; white oak, lo 
per cent; red oak, 6 per cent; black oak, 6 per cent; cucumber, 2 per cent; gum. 
3 per cent; birch, 3 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; hemlock, 3 per cent; linn, 4 per 
cent; white pine, 1 per cent; other species, 30 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 11,472 M feet B. M.; small wood, 162,640 cords. 

DeTuand, ^-Log timber is worth from $1 to $3 per thousand feet on tlu- 
stump. 

Accessibility, — The longest haul is 14 miles, by a bad wagon road, to Kiiiiil 
Retreat on the Norfolk and Western Railway. The mountain side is stoop hut 
offers no especial difficulty to logging. 

J*tre, — Fires have been unusually severe in this district. Practioally all of 
the timber on 9 square miles on the crests of the mountain and tlie spurs hu^ 
been killed, except some scattered black pine. Fires have run lit^^htly ()V(m nil 
of the remaining forest, except that portion north of Horns Hraiuh which is 
isolated by clearings. 

Second growth. — Most of the coves have a good stand of sapling's, hut the 
ridges are deficient in young trees, owing to fire. Tho isolut<Hi wockI lots ai 
very well stiocked with saplings. 

Undergrowth. — The whole tract is brushy with sprouts. siM'dlintrs. and shruh-.. 

Heprodtiction. — Free, except where the soodlin^^s hav(» Ihmmi injurod hy tiro. 

Hate of growth. — Medium. 

Water power. — ^Limited. The creeks are not lar^o and Horns Branch is very 
inconstant. 

Ownership. — Local. 

Occupancy. — About 20 families are livintr in this district. 

Prices of land. — Farm lands are worth from ^^15 to i^:)0 per acre: nioimia 
lands, from 50 cents to ^2. 

CRIPPLE CREEK DISTRICT (SMYTH (OINTY. \ A.). 



Boundaries. — On the north, Cripple Crook: on the c;i>^i. V;l'iMi.ii 
on the south, the summit of Iron Mountain: on the wc-i 

Area. — Total, 9.75 square miles; oloarod, J.J.» -(|ii: 
square miles. 

Surface. — The lowlands are undulatin*,^ to nuiuiL:: • • 
mountainous. 
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Soil. — The mountain slopes have a light porous loam; the lowlands have a 
red clayey loam. 

Agricultural value. — About 1,200 acres are adapted to mixed farming. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut, 20 per cent; chestnut oak, 8 per cent; white oak, 
10 per cent; red oak, 6 per cent; black oak, 5 per cent; cucumber, 2 per cent; 
gum, 3 per cent; birch, 3 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; hemlock, 3 per cent; linn, 
4 per cent; white pine, 1 per cent; other species, 30 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijog timber, 7,008 M feet B. M.; small wood, 63,800 cords. The 
best log timber is worth from $1 to $2 per thousand feet on the stump. 

AccessiMlity. — The nearest railroad point is 15 miles from the remotest part 
of this tract by a rough and hilly wagon road. The mountain slopes are brushy 
but otherwise not difficult to log. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent and severe, and have killed about half of 
the forest. Much of the log timber has been destroyed and new growth has 
been prevented. 

Second growth. — On the mountains deficient because of fire, but some isolated 
wood lots in the lowlands have a very good stand of oak and chestnut. 

Undergrowth. — Brushy with sprouts, seedlings, and shrubs. 

Rejyroduction. — Seedlings and sprouts start freely and are generally killed 
by fire. 

Rate of growth — Medium to rapid, according to soil and moisture. 

Water power. — Small and inconstant. 

Ownership. — Most of the holdings are local and small. 

Occupancy. — About 15 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land. — Mountain lands are worth about $2 per acre; farm lands, 
from $10 to $50. 

BRUSH GREEK BASIN (ALLEGHANY COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — Total, 17.50 square miles; cleared, 4.50 square miles; wooded, 13 
square miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to mountainous. 

Humus and litter. — Nearly all consumed by the frequent fires. 

Soil. — Light, owing to fire and wash. The mountain sides are loam, the 
foothills clay, and the creek bottoms sandy. 

Agricultural value. — Slight; corn and grass yield very light crops, except on 
the mountains. 

Tiraher trees. — Oaks, 60 per cent; white pine, 10 per cent; black pine, 3 per 
cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; chestnut, 10 per cent; others, 12 per cent. 

Yield.— Uyg timber, 14,720 M feet B. M.; small wood, 140,800 cords. 
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Demand. — Slight. Too far from market. 

Accessibility, — ^The south slope of Buck Mountain is very steep, and there is 
much laurel brush on moist land. Otherwise logging is not difficult, but the 
district is remote from rail. 

Fire. — Burns are common but not severe, except on the south slope of Bull- 
head. 

Second growth. — Deficient, owing to the great number of old and defective 
trees. 

Undergrmoth. — Much laurel in ravines; huckleberry brush and seedlings on 
ridges. 

Reproduction. — Deficient, owing to brush and fire. 

Rate of groioth. — Medium. 

Water pmcer. — Scant; enough for sawmills and gristmills only. 

Oionership. — Mostly held by resident farmers. 

Occupancy. — About 35 families living on this tract. 

Prices of lund. — From 50 cents to $15 per acre. 
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Topography. — This area comprises the northern slope of the Unakii Kan^c. 
between Watauga and New rivers, and is principally a ion*:', narrow strip of 
steep mountain side, having a northern exposure and altitudes of from 2,.*>(M) 
to nearly 6,000 feet. In addition to this uniform tract this drainatre system 
comprises the semicircular portion of the plateau draincnl l)y H«avcr, Tennes>ee 
Laurel, Green Cove, and White Top Laurel creeks, which join and cut throu^'-h 
the mountain range near Damascus, Va. 

Erosion is less marked in this area than in mo^t othiMs, a fact which i: 
probablj^ due to the larger proportion of woodhmd. 

Tennessee Laurel Creek is, however, su))j(H't to^udchMi riM><, tloodino- the narrow 
bottom lands and endangering the lives of travidr^rs who mu^t cro^^ th<' numerous 
fords in the gorge. There is also much erosion of ^ojl <mi thr older ncohctj'L- 
fields of the tributaries of Tennessee Laurel Creek, and on the pooi- portion-^ of tin 
foothills of Holston Mountain. 

This district has an area of '238,2S() acres, of \\hi<li 77 j»er cent i> woodr-i- 

Soil. — In this area are two distinct (lasses of land-. iiiMiintiiin slope-- an : . 
valleys. The mountain slopes, steep and principally iiiid( i^l^^^5^;v|ii:nt/ite. li:I.y(v 
light soil with thorough drainage )>oth on surfaic aii I v^j^^S^njiir \\hil* li^ 
valleys have deep, loamy, and remarkably fertile >oiU. 

Agriculture. — On Tennessee Laurel Creek suh>lanti; 
under cultivation, but aloncr Shadv Valley and \\ hite I 
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small portion of the arable land is cleared. Holston River bottom is cleared to 
the foothills of the mountain. This land is well adapted to diversified farming, 
but is now devoted principally to corn and grazing. 

The forest. — Excepting a few small mountain pastures, all the mountain 
ridges are wooded, and both east and west of Damascus are large areas of 
unbroken forest, covering both mountain and valley. The north slope of Holston 
Mountain is also entirely wooded. The forest contains 462,170 M feet B. M. of 
log timber and 2,793,080 cords of small wood. 

The forest of this dminage area varies naturally with the soil, altitude, and 
exposure, and has also been seriously modified by fires. The northern slopes of 
Holston and Iron mountains are lightly timbered with oak, black pine, chestnut, 
and gum, with some hemlock and white pine in ravines, nearly all culled. The 
southern slopes of the same mountains, and especially the lower portions, are 
better wooded, except where cleared or deadened for grazing, and have some 
heavy stands of hemlock and white pine, among which hard woods are freely 
distributed. 

The steep slopes west of Damascus and east of Como Gap are in a very 
inferior forest condition, owing largely to the long-continued prevalence of fires, 
which have not only prevented a vigorous growth, but have even driven out 
the most valuable species. 

Over the entire area the proportions of species are as follows: 

Proportions of species in South Fork of Udston IHver basin. 

Per cent. 

Oaks 40 

Hemlock 7 

Aeh 1 

Black gum 2 

Maple 4 

Shortleaf pine 1 

Chestnut 10 

Spruce 1 

Buckeye 1 

Beech 1 

Hickory 3 

White pine 12 

Poplar .' 1 

Linn 2 

Birch 2 

Black pine 2 

Other species 10 

The trees of the ridges and higher north slopes are short and crooked, and, 
as a rule, the land is very imperfectly stocked and also very brushy. The forest 
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in some of the tributary basins is in excellent condition, having more moisture 
and better soil, and having been less injured by fire. 

Except on the driest portions, lands cut or buiiied over are quickly restocked 
with valuable species, while the dry ridges and summits are soon occupied )n^ 
chestnut and oak sprouts or black pine, gum, sourwood, or trees of similar 
value. 

Prevention of fire and judicious thinning would soon develop a valuai>lt* 
forest on these north slopes, where now there is verj' little material that i> 
marketable. 

GRESSY CREEK DISTRICT (SMYTH GOUNTT, VA.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the South Fork of Holston River; on the ea>t. 
Cripple Creek divide; on the south, the summit of Iron Mountain; on the west, 
the Dickey Creek divide. 

Area. — ^Total, 8 square miles; cleared, 1.25 square miles; wooded, ().75 scjuare 
miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to mountainous. 

Soil. — On the higher portions the soil is derived principally from (juartzit< 
and schists, and is a light-colored loam; on the lowlands, how(»ver, it is (U rixed 
partly from limestone, and is a red claye}^ loam. 

Agricultural value. — About 800 acres are adapted to (livcr^iticd fariiiino-. The 
remainder has too light a soil, in view of the st<'ej)n(ss oi tlu' slopes and tln' 
rapid erosion. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut, 20 per cent: chestnut oak. n prr cent: white oak. h> 
per cent; red oak, 6 per cent; black oak, 5 per cent: < u« uhiIkm. 2 \)vv c(Mit: i^uni. 
3 per cent; birch, 3 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; hemlock. :; pci- < cnt: linn, 4 \m^v 
cent; white pine, 1 per cent; other species. :5u jx i- < cut. 

Yield. — Log timber, 6,240 M feet B. M.: ^njall wood. ♦;:»,»;oo (ords. 

Demand, — The best of the timber has Imhmi culled. The remainder l»rinu> ivom^ 
$1 to $2.50 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — The remotest part of the tract i^ alxuit !.'> mile^. I>y a roii 
hilly wagon road from the nearest railroad i)oinr on Stat*^ (reck. Ilie ukm; 
sides are not especially difficult of access. 

Fire. — Fires have been repeated and the forest i- i^r* ijj^^^ 
years, however, the fires seem to have been le-^ x \rir 

Seco7id gro^cth. — Some very ^^ood stand> of siplinj ;j 
portion of the basin. On the ridt^cs, where mo^t fi. 
pine is coming in. 
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Undergrowth. — Light, except near the streams where dense thickets of laurel 
occur. 

Beproduction, — SeecQings and sprouts start freel)^ on old cuttings and bums. 
Chestnut and white pine are the most promising species for reproduction. 

Rate of growth, — Medium. 

Water power, — ^On the lower portion of the stream moderate powers could be 
secured, but the flow is inconstant and hard to regulate. 

Ownership. — Most of the land is held by resident farmers. 

Occupomcy, — About 10 families are living in this basin. 

Prices of land. — Mountain lands bring from 50 cents to $2 per acre; farm 
lands, from $10 to $25. 

t>ICKEY CREEK DISTRICT (SMTTH COUNTY, VA.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the Rye Valley divide; on the east, the Cressy 
Creek divide; on the south, the summit of Iron Mountain, and on the west, the 
Como Creek divide. 

Area. — ^Total, 15.50 square miles; cleared, 1.25 square miles; wooded, 14.25 
square miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to mountainous. 

Soil. — On the upper slopes the soil is a porous loam derived from quartzites 
and schists, while in the lowlands it is a red clayey loam, derived partly from 
limestone and partly from the wash from the hills. 

Agricult/und value. — ^The upper slopes have no value for agriculture, but 
about 1,000 acres in the lowlands are well adapted to diversified farming. 

TiviiheT trees. — White oak, 15 per cent; red oak, 5 per cent; black oak, 5 per 
cent; chestnut oak, 5 per cent; gum, 3 per cent; linn, 2 per cent; cucumber, 2 
per cent; maple, 2 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; birch, 5 per cent; buckeye, 
5 per cent; other species, 31 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 10,810 M feet B. M.; small wood, 144,800 cords. 

Demand. — ^The best oak has brought $2.50 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — ^The nearest haul would be about 15 miles over Brushy 
Mountain, by a rough and hilly wagon road, to a branch of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway on State Creek. The mountain sides are brushy, but not 
especially diflScult to log. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent, and along the spurs and ridges of the 
divides have greatly injured the forest. 

Second growth. — On the upper portion of this basin there are some very 
good stands of saplings, but in general the supply is deficient because of 
numerous fires. 

10336~No. 37-05 6 
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Undergrowth, — Dense laurel thickets are found along the ntreams and on the 
north slopes. The burns also are very brushy with sprouts and seedlings, but 
much of the southern slopes have very little brush. 

Reproduction. — Seedlings of oak, chestnut, cherry, etc., start freely and are 
very liable to destruction by fire. 

Rate of growth. — Medium. 

Watei* power. — Limited. A fair site for a mill requiring a moderate amount 
of power is near the mouth of the creek. 

(Mcn^Bhip. — The greater portion is held by local residents. 

Occupancy. — About 10 families are now living in this valley. 

Prices of land. — Farm lands bring from $15 to $30 per acre; mountain lands, 
from $1 to $5. 

BYE VALLEY DISTRICT (SMYTH COUNTY, VA.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the South Fork of Holston River; on the east 
and south, the Dicke}^ Creek divide; on the west, the Como Creek divide. 

Area. — Total, 4.50 square miles; cleared, 1.75 square miles; wooded, 3.75 
square miles. 

Surface. — The lower portion of the valley, substantially all cleared, is undu- 
lating to rolling; the remainder is mountainous. 

Soil. — Light loam. 

Agricultural value. — The lowlands, comprising about 1,100 acre^, are well 
adapted to diversified farming; the remainder is too steep for cultivation. 

Timher trees. — The oaks constitute about 70 per cent; chestnut, 10 per cent; 
white pine, 2 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent, and other species, 13 per cent. 

Yield— Log timber, 1,200 M feet B. M.; small wood, 24,000 cords. 

Dema7id.—TYie remaining timber is of very little value; some of the best 
might bring $1 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — This tract is within 5 miles of a branch of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway, but the wagon road to the nearest point lies over a steep and 
rough mountain ridge. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent and severe, much timber has been killed 
or injured, and much of the forest has been reduced to brush. 

Second growth. — Deficient because of the prevalence of fire. 

rrnd^^rgrowth.— There are many sprouts and seedlings among the brush that 
usually follows the fires. 

Rejrroductitm. — Seedlings start freely, but are soon killed by the fires. 

Rate of growth. — Medium. 
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Watrr power.- -There is very little power on the South Fork of Holston 
River. 

Ow7iersh!p. — Entirely local. 

Occupancy, — About 15 families are now living in this valley. 

Prices of land. — Farm lands are worth from $10 to $00 per acre; mountain 
lands, from %1 to $2 per acre. 

COMO CREEK BASIN (SMYTH COUNTY, VA.). 

Area. — Total, 15.76 square miles; cleared, 2.50 square miles; wooded, 13.25 
square miles. 

SurfoAie. — Mountainous. 

SoU. — ^On the ridges the soil is light and porous; in the coves it is only 
moderately fertile. There are small areas of limestone soil in the lower valley. 

Agricultural value. — ^On the lowlands corn, grass, and grain do well, but the 
mountain lands are too steep and rough for farming. About 1,200 acres of this 
basin are adapted to agriculture. 

Timhr trees. — White oak, 10 per cent; red oak, 10 per cent; chestnut oak, 
3 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; cucumber, 10 per cent; linn, 5 per cent; birch, 
10 per cent; maple, 10 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; white pine, 1 per cent; 
other species, 16 per cent. 

riVZrf.— Log timber, 35,760 M feet B. M.; small wood, 166,400 cords. 

Demand. — ^The best of the remaining timber would bring from %\ to $2.50 
per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — The remotest part of this tract is nearly 20 miles, by a rough 
and often muddy wagon road, from the railroad at Marion. The mountain sides 
are steep, rocky, and brushy. Logging would be difficult. 

Fire. — The summits of the ridges have been severely burned. The slopes 
have been occasionally overrun by light fires. 

Second growth. — Saplings are abundant, except on the ridges and drier slopes. 

Undergrowth. — Dense laurel and other brush cover the north slopes and the 
ravines. 

Reproduct!o7i. — Free on close cuttings protected from fire: elsewhere deficient. 

Rate ofgro^cth. — Rapid. 

^yater poxcer. — On the lower portion of the creek and on the South Fork of 
Holston River are several favorable sites for factories using a moderate power. 

Occupancy. — About 10 families are now living in this basin. 

Prices of land. — Mountain land is worth from $2 to $6 per acre; farm land, 
from $10 to $30 per acre. 
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HOLSTON DISTRICT (WASHINGTON AND SMTTH COUNTIES, VA.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the wagon road leading from Danmscus to Holston 
Mill: on the east, the South Fork of Holston River and Como Creek divide; on 
the south, the summit of Iron Mountain; on the west, Laurel Creek. 

Area. —TotaX^ 76.75 square miles; cleared, 24.75 square miles; wooded, 52 

square miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to mountainous. 

Soil. — The soil of the lower land^ has been derived largely from limestone, and 
is a red clayey loam; that of the mountain sides is derived largely from (juartzitt^ 
and schists, and is a light porous loam. 

Agricultural value. — In general, slight; the mountain side is too steep, and ov(mi 
much that has been cultivated is now badly washed and worthless. Some 1:^.«mm) 
acres, however, are adapted to mixed farming. 

Timber trees. — Oaks, 45 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; hemlock, 8 per cent: 
white pine, 1 per cent; other species, 26 per cent. 

Yidd.—ljof^ timber, 74,720 M feet B. M.; small wood, 392,040 cords. 

Demand. — The best of the remaining log timber is worth from $1 to "i^'^ per 
thousand feet on the stump, according to accessibility. 

Accessibility. — ^The remotest part of this tract is about 15 miles, by a poor aiul 
rough wagon road, from the Norfolk and Western Railway at C-hilhowie, Va.. or 
from the Virginia-Carolina Railway at Damascus, Va. 

Fire. — Light fires have run over most of this tract, hut >evcM(» lires killing tlie 
log timber have been exceptional. The forest is very poor because of these tires. 

Second growth. — ^The stand of saplings is, in ^^eneral, deticicnt because of thr 
frequency of fire. 

Vndei^growth. — In general the tract is very brushy, with sprouts, -.cedhnvrs, ami 
shrubs. 

Reproduction. — Naturally free, but the abundant bru>h and the fre(|uenf 
fires prevent a dense stand of seedlings. 

Rocte of growth. — Medium. 

Water power. — There are favorable mill site> on the South Kork of 1 Iq j^ 
River and on Laurel Creek; elsewhere there is only jx^wci- cnou^rh for ir^ 
grist and saw mills. 

Occupancy. — About 70 families are now living on thi-:^^^tMWw 9i 

Prices of land. — Mountain land is worth from >^1 t<iip^JS^^^-^@^^ 
from $5 to $40 per acre. 
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NOBTH SIDE OF HOL8TON MOUNTAIN (WASHINGTON COUNTY, VA., AND SULLIVAN 

COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — The South Fork of Holston River on the north, the crest of 
Holston Mountain on the south, and the Virginia and Southwestern Railway on 
the went. 

Area. — ^Total, 120 square miles; cleared, 24 square miles; wooded, 96 square 
miles. 

Surface. — The bottom lands along the river are narrow and interrupted. 
The foothills are rolling to hilly and often stony. The ascent of the slope is 
moderate to an elevation of about 2,500 feet, above which it is very steep and 
rocky and capped by qua.rtzite ledges, which face northwestward. 

Sail. — Light and porous, except for the alluvial portions near the river and 
along the larger tributaries, and for about 10 square miles of clayey limestone 
lands in the lower foothills. 

Agricultural value. — About 12 per cent of the whole tract is adapted to 
agriculture. The principal crop is corn, but most of the rough land is kept in 
grass for grazing purposes. 

Timber trees. — Oak, 40 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; hemlock, 10 per cent; 
white pine, 6 per cent; other species, 26 per cent. 

Yield.— hog timber, 92,160 M feet B. M.; small wood, 768,000 cords. 

Demand. — ^The best log timber brings from $1 to $5 per thousand feet on 
the stump. Most of the tract has been culled, and the remaining timber is of 
inferior quality. 

Accessibility. — Very poor wagon roads lead from the luilroad up the creek 
toward the mountain. Some tramways have also been built well into the 
mountain coves, but the main mountain ridge is steep and hilly, and difScult 
of access. 

JP'ire. — Fires have been frequent and the forest has been greatly reduced. 
But little log timber has been killed, though the young growth has been greatly 
injured. 

Second growth. — Among the foothills, where the woodland has been closely 
culled for charcoal or building timber and is somewhat protected from fire, 
saplings are abundant, but on mountain slopes remote from clearings the stand is 
deficient because of the fires and the remaining old trees. 

Undergroicth. — Wherever the stand of tree seedlings is deficient there is an 
abundance of huckleberry, laurel, azalea, and scrub oak. 

Reproduction. — Reproduction is very free, except as hindered by fire. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid, except on the driest ridges. 
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Water power, — There are sites for numerous small mills, but the streams are 
inconstant and the water is difficult to govern. There are some excellent power.>, 
however, along the South Fork of Holston River. 

Occupancy, — About 300 families are now living on this tract, most of them 
within 2 miles of the river. 

Prices of land. — ^The mountain ridges are usually valued at 50 cents per 
acre, timber coves are $2 to $5 per acre, while farm lands range from $25 to 
$30 per acre. 

SHADY VALLEY DISTRICT (WASHINGTON COUNTY, VA., AND JOHNSON COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries, — The crest of Holston Mountain on the northwes^t and the crest 
of Iron Mountain on the southeast, including the entire drainage basin of Beav(M- 
Dam Creek. 

Area. — ^Total, 33 square miles; cleared, 5 square miles; wooded, 28 squaiv 
miles. 

Surface. — About 5 square miles in the west-central portion of the valley are 
undulating to hilly; the remainder is mountainous. 

Soil. — Where the slopes are gentle the land is remarkably fertile: the soil i- 
a clayey loam derived partly fi'om limestone and partly from gneiss and schist--. 
The soil on the mountain slopes is lighter and has vcmv little limestone in it- 
composition. 

Agricultural value. — The lower portion of the valley west of C'randall i- 
remarkably fertile and yields excellent crops of corn, wheat. ry(\ oats, orrass. and 
vegetables. About 10 per cent of this area is adapti^l to a«i^rieulture. 

Timber trees, — White pine, 20 per cent; hemlock, 1.^ jmt cent: oaks, 2o per 
cent; chestnut, 15 per cent; other species, 30 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijo^ timber, 94,720 M feet H. M.: small wood. :V.*().4«m» cords. 

Demand. — ^The white pine and hemlock lo^- tiiulni' i- hciiiM ,vit. The stiiiii]) 
age value depends largely upon the cost of transportation. 

Accessibility. — A railroad has been built from AijiiiLidon, \'a., entin-ly thi'ouiil 
this vallev. The distance to the railroad iiowlurc « xcrcd^ 1 inilc^. LoiiL^nj 
not difficult west of Crandall, but east of that j)la( c thr -iopc^ an' \ (m y l>ni-i 
and very steep. 

Fire. — Only the ridges have been sev(M'«dy fmiiu'd. :in 1. "i^tlM-m littlr of i; 
logging timber has been killed: but the tires Iiunc ^^mm -j Vijrjj.Mth >r\rir 
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Vnder(jrowth, — Dense thickets of laurel line the ravines, but the laurel brush 
does not seriously interfere with logging operations, although it is a serious hin- 
drance to reproduction. 

Reprodriction. — Reproduction is free wherever there ha» been close cutting 
or severe burning. 

Rate of growth, — Rapid, especially in the lower portion of the valley. 

Watet* pow€fi\ — There are numerous mill sites along Beaver Dam Creek. 
Although the stream is not large, the fall is so rapid as to furnish much power 
by the use of turbine wheels. 

Ownership, — ^The woodland is mostly owned by nonresidents. The agricul- 
tural land is divided into small tracts held by resident owners. 

Occupancy. — Outside of the manufacturing villages of Damascus, Sutherland, 
and Crandall there are about 80 resident families. 

Prices of land. — ^The best agricultural lands are valued at $60 per acre, and 
some of the best timber lands are worth $500 per acre, but much of the mountain 
land is not worth more than $2 per acre. 



LAUREL BLOOMERY DISTRICT (jOHNSON COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — This tract is bounded on the northwest by the crest of Iron 
Mountain, on the east by the crest of Stone Mountain, on the north by the 
divide separating the basin of Laurel Creek from that of White Top Creek, and 
on the southwest by the divide between this basin and that of Little Doe River. 

Area. — Total, 40 square miles; cleared, 16 square miles; wooded, 24 square 
miles. 

Surface. — ^The principal or southwestern portion of this basin contains about 
5 square miles of undulating and rolling land. The remainder Ls hilly and 
mountainous. 

Soil. — The central portion of the principal valley has much limestone in its 
composition and is a reddish clayey loam, naturally very fertile. The soil of the 
mountain slopes is derived from schists, gneiss, and quactzite, and is a light 
loam of medium fertilitv. 

Agricultural value. — The limestone lands produce excellent crops of grass 
and are principally devoted to grazing. The pastures of the valley have been 
considerably enlarged by clearings on the mountain sides and even large portions 
of the mountain crest are being grazed. About 10 per cent of the whole is 
adapted to agriculture. 

Timhtr tree^. — White oak, 15 per cent; red oak, 10 per cent; chestnut oak, 
10 per cent; white pine, S per cent; hemlock, 10 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; 
other species, 27 per cent. 
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Tiinber trees. — Red oak, 15 per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; black oak, 8 
per cent; chestnut oak, 6 per cent; birch, 5 per cent; maple^ 10 per cent; linn, 
5 per cent; gum, 5 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; white pine, 3 per cent; 
cucumber, 10 per cent; other species, 18 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 8,640 M feet B. M.; small wood, 41,040 cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings from %\ to $3 per thousand feet on 
the stump. 

Accessibility. — The nearest railroad point is Damascus, 10 miles from the 
remotest portion of the tract. The present wagon road is very rough and hilly, 
and travel is in constant danger of being stopped by freshets, as a slight rise 
renders the gorge above Damascus impassable. 

Fire. — Fires are not prevalent except on the slope of Pond Mountain and 
on Chestnut Ridge, where light fires creep through the woods nearly every year. 

Second groxoth. — ^The stand of saplings varies according to moisture and 
prevalence of fire. About one-half the land has enough saplings to produce a 
good stand of timber trees. 

Undergrowth. — ^There is abundant laurel and other brush on north slopes; 
the ridges and south slopes are but lightly covered with brush. 

Reproduction. — Oak, chestnut, birch, and maple all come up freely on old 
cuttings. White pine and hemlock would reproduce freely if the earth were 
made bare to receive the seed. 

Rate of groicth. — Rapid. 

Water powei\ — Limited. Except at the mouth of Valley Creek, where White 
Top Creek might be dammed, there is only power enough for small sawmills and 
gristmills. 

(hcnership. — On Pond Mountain and Chestnut Ridge are considerable areas 
of woodland held by nonresidents. The greater portion of the valley is held 
by resident farmers. 

Occupancy. — About 40 families are now living in this valley. 

Prices of land. — Mountain land brings from $3 to $8 per acre; valley land, 
from $15 to $45. 

WATAUGA RIVER BASIN. 

Topography. — This basin, tributary to the Holston, lies almost entirely 
between the Unakas and the Blue Ridge. The main source of the river is on 
Grandfather Mountain, a prominent peak of the Blue Ridge, while the last 
mountain gorge is passed near Elizabethton, Tenn., where the river leaves the 
mountains. The highest points of this system are Holston Mountain, 4,300 feet; 
Snake Mountain, 5,594 feet; Rich Mountain, 5,3(59 feet; Grandfather Mountain, 
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5,964 feet; Beech Mountain, 5,222 feet; Yellow Mountain, 5,600 feet; Roan 
Mountain, 6,313 feet, and Ripshin Mountain, 4,800 feet. These are on the 
border. The interior portion is broken into many subordinate ridges, reaching 
an altitude of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, with deep, narrow valleys eroded down to an 
altitude of 3,000 to 2,000 feet. 

This basin has an area of 440,992 acres, of which 66 per cent is wooded. 

Soil. — The soil of the mountains and ridges is derived directl}^ from granite, 
gneiss, and schist by decomposition, and much of it is very fertile loam, of 
excellent physical, as well as chemical, composition. Washing, however, has 
carried much of the desirable material down to the valleys and left the soil of 
the I'idges inferior, especially on southern slopes. The valley soil is of two 
general classes— (1) the red clayey loam of the lower foothills and (2) alluvial 
bottom land, some of which is too porous or too stony, but most of which makes 
excellent farm land. Altogether, the newly cleared soil is verj- good, but many 
burned ridges and old washed fields are in a very poor condition, notably in 
the valley of Little Doe River. 

Agriculture, — Along Stony, Cove, and Roane creeks. Doe River, the main 
Watauga, and many minor streams are excellent large farms, growing corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, grass, and vegetables. On almost every creek and in many 
of the mountain coves are families depending upon the farm for the greater 
portion or all of their living. While much has been cleared that would be 
better adapted to timber growing if a timber market were within reach, there 
is altogether a large area that is best adapted to farming. It is safe to say 
that a broad economic policy would have little or no more forest land cleared 
than is now under cultivation, and that attention should be given to keeping 
what land is cleared in good condition rather than to clearing more to be 
exhausted and washed until worthless. 

Damage hy floods. — In this basin it is estimated that on farm land the 
average damage by floods during the season of 1901 was not less than $1 per 
acre. This amounts to over $200,000 for the whole basin. Damages to rail- 
roads amounted to $250,000, 9 bridges and about 25 miles of track being washed 
out. The damage to wagon roads can hardly be estimated; at many points 
entirely new roads were necessary, costing probably $500,000 altogether. 
Buildings and personal property destroyed swell the total loss to approximately 
$2,000,000. 

The forest. — The remaining forests are on the ridges, mountain ranges, 
and spurs. These are somewhat dotted with clearings, especially in the granitic 
region south of the Iron Mountain gorge and along the north slope of Beech 
Mountain and in the Elk Creek basin. The lowlands have })een almost entirely 
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cleared The forest contains 841,556 M feet B. M. of log timber and 5,279,100 
cords of small wood. 

The hard woods, in which the oaks and chestnut predominate, form a mixed 
forest on most of the area; some ravines carry hemlock almost exclusively, and 
on some of the ridges white pine is one of the principal timber trees. Spruce 
is found almost exclusivel}' in some high mountain groups, while beech rules 
on high mountains and on the crests of some ridges. The proportions of species 
are as follows: 

PropoTtionB of specifs in Watauffa River boMn, 

Per cent. 

Oaks 40 

Hemlock 5 



Ash 

Spruce 

Linn 

Other species. 
Locust 



1 
1 
3 

/ 

1 



Chestnut 20 



Cucumber . . 
Black gum . 

Maple 

Black pine . 
White pine 

Poplar 

Buckeye ... 

Beech 

Hickory 

Birch 



1 
1 

4 

1 

'^ 

1 
•> 



Nearlj' all of the forest has been or is hciiiir culled of its most \aliiable 
timber, and is rapidly becoming inferior by the jH-edoniiuaiu (* of old and defective 
treOvS and undesirable species. Fires are preventing'" a t^ood growth on larL''«' 
portions, although they are seldom so severe as to kill nun h tiniluM-. 

Vigorous sprouts, seedlings, and saplintrs alu»und on (►Id ('uttinLr> ami l)i:!i 
and prevention of fire and some judicious thinniiiL'" w(»uld ^oon drvrlop a i-.; 
that would justify transportation companies in huildiiiL: lailroad- to tiaulj 
products to market. 



NOIITH KM) OF BUFFALO MOUNTAIN (WASHINiJTON AM> <M:ni;^j'l \ 

Hounf/arif^. — On the northeast and south, tlu' foot 
w«'Ht, the Watuuga-Nolichueky divide. ^ 

Arrff. Total, K) scjuare miles; cleared, 1 squarr milr:, 
St/ r fan'. Mountainous. 
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Sail. — Derived from gneiss, porous and light colored; of medium fertility. 

Agricultural value. — Very little. The slopes are too steep and rocky and too 

liable to erosion. 

Timber trees. — White oak, 20 per cent; chestnut oak, 6 per cent; scarlet oak, 

8 per cent; black oak, 5 per cent; red oak, 1 per cent; chestnut, 18 per cent; 
black gum, 2 per cent; hickory, 2 per cent; maple, 3 per cent; hemlock, 5 per 

cent; white pine, 5 per cent; black pine, 5 per cent; scrub pine, 2 per cent; 

other species, 24 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 10,000 M feet B. M.; small wood, 100,400 cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings $2 per thousand feet on the stump 
and $8 per thousand feet at the mill. 

Accessibility. — Wagon roads and a railroad reach this tract from Johnson 
City, 4 miles distant. 

Fire. — Fires are usual each winter or spring. The south slopes have been 
seriously injured. 

Second growth. — ^Abundant saplings are found on north slopes, but on south 
slopes the stand of young timber of valuable species is deficient, owing to fire 
and grazing. 

Undergrowth. — Dense laurel thickets line the ravines and coves on the north 
slopes, but the ridges and southern slopes have only sprouts and light under- 
brush. 

Reproduction. — Sprouts and seedlings spring up quickly on north slopes 
after cutting and burning, but on south slopes are usually soon killed by fire. 

Bate of growth. — Rapid, except on the driest portions. 

Water power. — Limited; only enough for small grist and saw mills. 

Occupancy. — Four families are living about the foot of this mountain. 

Prices of land. — From $4 to $10 per acre, according to timber. 

LITTLE AND STONE MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS (CARTER AND UNICOI *COUNTIES, TENN.). 

Bov/ndaries.—On the northwest, the foot of Little Mountain; on the north, 
the wagon road separating this tract from Grap Creek Mountain; on the east, the 
summit of Stone Mountain; on the south and west, the Wautauga-Nolichuckj 
divide. 

Area. — ^Total, 10.50 square miles; cleared, 0.76 square mile; wooded, 9.26 
square miles. 

Surfa/)e. — Mountainous. 

Soil. — A light porous loam, derived from gneiss. 

Agricvli/ural value. — Very little; too steep and rocky and liable to wash. 

Timber trees. — White oak, 18 per cent; red oak, 3 per cent; chestnut oak, 4 
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per cent; black oak, 6 per cent; scarlet oak, 4 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; 
black ^m, 3 per cent; hickory, 2 per cent; hemlock, 6 per cent; white pine, 4 
per cent; black pine, 3 per cent; other species, 28 per cent. 

yield, — Log timber, 8,720 M feet B. M.; small wood, 10,140 cords. 

Demand, — The best log timber brings $1 to $2 per thopsand feet on the 
stump. The average price of sawed lumber at the railroad is about $18 per 
thousand feet. 

Accessibility, — Poor wagon roads lead to Hampton, 6 miles distant, and John- 
son City, 8 miles distant, both of which are railroad points. 

Fire, — The customarj' fires have reduced the forests of the driest portion of 
the southern slopes to a few scattered pines and brush. 

Second growth, — On northern slopes there is a fair standi but on southern 
slopes there is little second growth. 

Undergrmcth, — Dense laurel thickets abound on northward slopes and in all 
ravines and coves. Elsewhere azalea, huckleberry, and sprouts form a light 
underbrush. 

Reproduction.— V^Qv^ it not for fire, reproduction would be free both by 
sprouts and seed. Oak and white pine seedlings are most abundant. 

Rate of growth, — Rapid, except on the driest ridges and sununits. 
' Water power, — Limited; the streams are small and inconstant. 

Occupancy, — Four families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land, — Mountain land brings from $2 to $4 per acre. 

GAP CREEK MOUNTAIN (CARTER COUNTY, TENN.). 

Area, — ^Total, 7.60 square miles; cleared, 0.35 square miles; wooded, 7.25 square 
miles. 

Surface, — Mountainous. Most of it is very steep. 

Soil, — Light, much eroded; derived from gneiss. 

Humus, — Light, owing to frequent fires. 

Agricultural value, — Very little; too steep and rocky, and soil too light. 

Timher trees, — Same as Cherokee Mountain, but less hemlock and white pine. 

Yield,— Ijog timber, 8,800 M feet B. M.; small wood, 60,000 cords. 

Demand, — A common price for the Ixist oak and other log timber is from 
$1 to $3 per thousand feet on the stump. Sawed lumber brings about $18 per 
thousand feet at Hampton. 

Accissihility, — Wagon roads surround the tract, and a railway forms its eastern 
boundary. The slopes are in general very steep. 

Fiy^e. — Fires have been frequent, and the stand is greatly reduced. The 
southern ridges especialh' are very scantily wooded. 



VJLLE RIVER, SOUTH OF BLUE RIDGE. 
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AcceeaihiUty. — Several waKon roads now cross the truct, but to log it 
thoroughly many additional roads would have to be built. The steep ('lo|>e> 
and the dense laurel brush would make logging costly. 

Fire. — There have l)eeii very few severe tires except on the slopes of Tiger 
Creek Valley, where timber trees on a few acres have been killed. Light fires 
have run over the ridges from time to time without much damage to the larire 
trees, but have seriously reduced the supply of saplings and seedlings. 

Second grmcth. — Saplings are abundant, except on the ridges where tlie tiro 
have been frequent. Here the stand is one-half what it should be. 

Vndj^grmpth. — Dense laurel lines the ravines and lower slopes, and hutkli - 
berry, azelea, and the sprouts and seedlings of timber trees form an undergrowth 
of moderate density on the upper slopes and summit. 

Beproductiwi. — Free, except as affected by fires: b 
spring up quickly after cutting. 

BaU of growth. — Bapid. 

Water power. — The rapid brooks of this tract would f 
for small grist and saw mills, but Doe River has abundun 

Occupancy. — About 80 families are now living on t 

Prices o/^ /■«"/?, — Mountain land brings from if^-i to 
from 9& to $20 per acre. 

WHITE ROCK MOUNTAIN (wEST SIDK) (caKTKK C 

Boundaries. — This tract lies between the cro--t of V 
Doe Kiver, and between Allentown and the \ortii (uiol 

Area. — Total, 12.50 square miles: deiireil, l,;.n ^ 
square miles. 

Surface. — Steep and rocky. 

Humus and litter. — Very light. 

Soil — Derived from gneiss and natiuiilly I'niilr, I 
and rocky. 

Agricultural value.— 'ison^x it is too steep ;irnl rnik\ 

Timber trees. — The species are practically the ■•■auu- a 

Yield.— Log timber, 12,840 M feet H. M.; ni .m 
This land has been thoroughly culled, tmd cuily th<' <i;ik- 
remun, 

Demai^d, — From i(2 to $4 per thou^iiiid fiii on id, 
good price. 

Accessibility. — A railroad runs along thf ivc-lnii lir.i 
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only difficulty to logging, and a considerable one, is getting the logs down the 
steep and rocky mountain sides. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent and severe; timber is very inferior because 
of them. 

Second growth, — ^There are very few saplings, because of frequent fires. 

Undergrowth, — Light. 

ReproductiAyiu — Reproduction is low on account of fires. 

Rate of growth, — Medium. 

Water power, — Doe River, on the western boundary, would furnish power 
for a factory of considerable size, except during dry times. It is impossible to 
hold any great amount of water by dams on this stream. 

Occupancy, — ^There are 8 or 10 families living along the foot of the moun- 
tain near Doe River, outside of Roan Mountain village. 

Prices of land, — From $1 to $2 per acre. 

LAUREL FORK DISTRICT (CARTER COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries, — The wagon road from Hampton to Butler forms the northern 
boundary, elsewhere the divides which separate this basin from that of Doe River 
on the west and Elk Creek on the east. 

Area, — ^Total, 21.50 square miles; cleared, 1.60 square miles; wooded, 20 
square miles. » 

Surfo/ce, — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil, — ^The soil is derived from gneiss and is naturally very fertile, but owing 
to steep slopes is liable to wash. 

Agricultural value,— L^ss than 1 per cent of the area is adapted to agricul- 
ture, as most of it is too steep for cultivation. 

Timber trees, — ^The principal species are white pine, 10 per cent; hemlock, 6 
per cent; oaks, 40 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; poplar, ash, cherry, walnut, 
birch, linn, buckeye, etc., together, 24 per cent. 

Yield,— Log tunber, 71,040 M feet B. M.; small wood, 90,880 cords. 

Demand, — This tract is being logged and the timber hauled to the CranbeiT}" 
Railway. Stumpage values do not exceed $2 per thousand feet. 

Accessihility, — The basin is drained through a sharp, deep canyon, unfavorable 
to roads. The logs now being cut are hauled by tramway across White Rock 
Mountain to the railway below Roan Mountain station. 

Fire, — Only the ridges and steeper slopes have been repeatedly burned. 

Second growth, — Saplings are abundant, except on the driest ridges and 
steepest slopes. 

1033^No. 37—05 7 
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Undrrt/ri'itth.^Dense laurel thickets are numerous. The ridges are usually 
passable for horsen. 

Rfp}ijdHctlim. — Free. 
Rate of grtMrth.—VixpiA. 

Water j>oicnr. — A fall of several hundred feet, about 4 miles from Hampton, 
affords much power even with the moderate amount of water furnished bv tlic 
stream. 

(h-ciipancy. — About s families are now living on this tract. 
PriceH of land.— Yrom %\ to %^> per acre. 

POND MOUNTAIN DISTRICTT (CAKTER (XJITSTY, TRSX.). 

S<w»i(/rt/'(V».--Watau^ Kiver and Elk Creek on the north and east, luul llir 
Laurel Fork divide on the south and west. 

Areii. — Total, 3.3.50 square miles; fleared, h.'lo s<)uare miles; woochd. •J.^.S' { 

square miles. t 

S>irfiu-e. — Moderately mountainous. ■ 

Soil. — Fertile loam. 

A<jrk'iiJtuT((f lY/Zut-.^About 5 per cent of this land is minptcil to n^rririilluiv. 

Timber ^»vc«.^ White pine, VI per cent; heuilock. l.". ju-r rent; c^lir.-tiuu. l.'i 
per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; red oak, lo jht ci-nl; ilif-tniit <>;ik, :> \»-v •■•'\d: 
black oak, 5 per cent; cucumber, ■! per cent: linn. 4 | 
cent; poplar, ash, maple, cherry, birch, ffuni. and iitJicr- 

Titld.'-\jOg timber, 67,ti80 M feet R. XI.: MUiill w. 

Demand, — Stumpage prices range from *1 to i?4 pi-i 

Acccf^ihility. — The slojws are steep and lii-u^|) i- :il)i 
feasible. 

/'(/■(-.— The ridges have Iwcn scorclu'd. I>ul tin' ihini 
than in adjacent areas. 

Second tjnurth. — Saplings arc abundant. 

f'»(7(-/ynjw^/*. —Light on ridges; dense il-i-wlnrf. 

Reproduction.— Ytg% with pine, dic^tnut, wwX ci;ik. 

Rate of grojfth. — Rapid. 

Water jx/irer.—Y&h- in Klk Creek and cxcillint in \ 

Ocoujhtncy. — About 60 families aiv imw living- cin tl 

Prices of land. — From %-i to ^h\ [mm- sicrc. 

IKON MOUNTAIN Dl-XTItltT (lAKTKIt ( m| \[^ 

Bfmndarien. — Watauga Kiver on the nortlnii-t. hm- 

and the foothills of the mountain on the nortliwo-t ainl 

Area. — Total, 7 s<iuare miles; clejircd, I sipiaf.- mil.: 
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Surface. — Mountainous, steep, and rocky* 

Soil. — Light loan). 

Agricultural value. — About 6 per cent of this land is adapted to agriculture. 

Timber trees. — Oaks, 40 per cent; pines, 10 per cent; chestnut, 10 per c«nt; 
other species, 40 per c^nt. 

Yield. — Log timber, 7,040 M feet B. M.; small wood, 47,680 cords. 

Demand. — The best of the standing timber brings $2 to $4 per thousand feet. 

Accessibility. — Wagon roads surround the tract on all sides, and railroads 
border it on the northeast and southwest. The slopes are steep and rocky, and 
the ravines are very brushy. 

Fire. — Fires are very frequent, and the forest is of inferior quality because 
of them. 

Second growth. — Saplings are inferior because of frequent fires. There are 
not half enough for a good stand. 

Undergrowth. — There is a dense cover of brush, consisting of sprouts from 
cut and burned stumps, a few tree seedlings, and bushes, such as huckleberry, 
azalea, laurel, and rhododendron. 

Rejrroduction. — Seedlings start freely, but are generally subdued annually by 
the fires. 

Rate of growth. — Rather slaw on ridges, but rapid in coves. 

^Vater power. — Abundant power may be found on both Watauga and Doe' 
rivers. 

Ownership. — Most of this tract is held by residents. 

Occitpancy.— Only the foothills are occupied at present. 

Prices of land. — From $1 to $5 per acre. 

STONY CREEK DISTRICT (tARTER COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — ^The sunmiit of Holston Mountain on the north, Iron Mountain 
on the south, and the Virginia and Southwestern Railway on the west. 

Area. — Total, 70 square miles; cleared, 20 square miles; wooded, 50 square 
miles. 

Surface. — ^There are considerable areas of level to undulating land along 
Watauga River on the lower portion of Stony Creek. The foothills, comprising 
about 15 square miles, are rolling to hilly, while the mountain ridges on each 
side of the valley are high, steep, and rocky. 

SoU. — The crests of the mountains being of quartzite, the derived soil is 
light and porous on the ridges; the slopes are of loam, thoroughly fertile, but 
quite liable to wash; the lowlands are rather sandy, but when^new produce 
excellent farm crops. 
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SrJi7. — The soil is of mixed origin, being derived from quartzite on the 
mountain crests, gneis.'^ and sc-hiMt on the slopeu. and limestone in the ralley 
bottoms. The alluvial lands of the bottoms are in general very fertile, oven 
those of the foothills being good, but the crests of the ridges and mountains have 
a light soil considerably effected by tire and ero-sion. 

Agricidtur'd ralue. — The valley is well adapted to grass, grain, fruits, smd 
vegetables. Alnjut SO square miles are well adapted to farming. 

Timher treex. — White oak, 10 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; hemlock, l^ 
per cent; red oak, 10 per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; white pine. 2 per cent : 
black oak, 5 ]>er cent; other s[)ecies, 33 per cent. 

FifW.— Log timber, 16,000 M feet It. M.; small wood, 41fy.0(Mi coiii>. 

Deiiiiind. — From Sl.5o to :^^ per acre is paid for the l)est log timber on \\\>- 
stump. 

Aecix^lhilUjf. — The Virginia and Southwestern Railway extends throu^'li tlir 
entire length of the valley. Wagon roads arc nnmeroiis among tlio focitliill-. 
The upper mountain slopes remain somewhat difficult of access, though ii(i« liiri' 
more than 6 miles from the railroad. 

i^m.- Fires are frequent, esj)eciHl!y on tiie ridges on the southern -Inji, -, 
where the forests have been seriously injured. 

Second gnneth. — ^On the lands cut clean for charcoul mid piuteited from [iir 
by clearings there is an abundant second growth, but on liic irdL't- jind suiitln m 
slopes the supply is deficient l>ecause of the Hies. 

Uiid'-rffroirfh. — Generally light There is le," Imiri 
valleys, and the other brush is not so vigorous u> tn 
logging. There are many sprouts and seedling'.-. Ixi 
destroyed by the fires. 

Rej»'i»iiirtl"n. — Reproduction is reUirdid >-<)iiii\vli:it 
where cut clean and not burned the kud i- ijiiirldy iv 
that occupied it before. 

Rate iif yroirth. — Medium to rapid. 

WiitfT jxiirfi: — Inconstant. Roane (.'reik i- rKurly 
with every rain. During the past season grntt iI;iiii;il'|' 

Occvjmncy. — There are al>out S(io funiilies li\iti;r in 

I^ictg of land. — Farm lands l>Hng from !;."i In s;,u p 
from $2 to $10 per acre. 

l"OR0E CREBK DI.STUKT (.KniN.soN (cn Ml 

Boundiiru". — The crest of Forge Monnliiin fmin- tin 
the North Carolina State line tlie en>tern. and tin- rim •• 
southwestern. 
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Arttu — ^TotaU 17.50 square miles: cleared^ 7 square miles: wooded. 10.50 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous, except in the very narrow and interrupted 
creek bottoms. 

S^fil. — ^The soil is derived principally from ^eiss and granite, and is a 
naturally fertile loam, but owing to the steepness of the slopes is very liable to 
erosion. 

Agrleidtunil f^alue. — Most of the land is too steep for cultivation, only 3 
square miles being strictly agricultural. The land would be naturally adapted 
to grass but for the steepness of the slopes. 

Ti'mbtfr treei<. — Hemlock, 15 per cent: birch, 10 per cent: beech, 3 per cent: 
red oak, 5 per cent: white oak, 15 per cent: chestnut oak, 10 per cent: chestnut, 
15 per cent: white pine, 2 per cent: other species, 25 per cent. 

J7«/</.— Log timl>er, 13,632 M feet, B. M.: small wood, 120,S(H> cords. 

Demand, — From $1 to $2 per thousand feet is the conunon stum page price 
for the best of the remaining log timber. 

Aae^ihtltty, — The nearest railroad station is Maymead. The extreme haul 
is 9 miles, though the nearest point on the railroad is 3 miles nearer. A wagon 
road follows the stream through the valley, and branches of it lead over most of 
the mountain slopes. 

Fhe. — Except along the crest of Forge Mountain there have been few tires 
bei-ond those used in clearing the land. 

Second growth. — Saplings are abundant, except on the ridges with southern 
exposure where fires have been very frequent. 

Undergrowth. — Dense laurel thickets cover nearly all the northern slopes. 
The southern slopes are brushy, with sprouts and shrubs. 

Rejrrodxu^tion. — Considerably retarded by brush and fire, but always free on 
clean cuttings. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water pmcer. — Along the lower portion of the stream are sites for mills of 
moderate power, but the stream is inconstant and the ground is not favorable for 
holding water in reservoirs. 

Oxniei^ship. — ^The tract is substantially* all owned by residents. 

Occupancy. — About 100 families are now living in the valley. 

Pricei^ of land. — ^The best farm lands are worth $30 per acre: hilly and ridge 
farms bring $5 to $10 per acre; while the wild mountain lands are not worth 
more than $2 per acre. 
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FISH SPRING mSTBICT (jOHNSON COUSTT, TENS.). 

Boundaries. — The crest ot Iron Mountain on the north and weijt, Doe Mountain 
on the southeast, and Watauga River on the south. 

Area.—TotaX, 24.50 square miles; cleared, 8 square miles; wooded, 16. .Mi 
squai'e miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to mountainous. 

Sml. — In the lowlands the soil is principallj red clay, derived from limctstoiio 
and the wash from the mountains. On the mountain sides it w a porous loitm. 
derived from gneiss, schist, and quartzite. 

Af/rici(Uural value. — Gmiss and corn are the best crops, but the hill lands ;in' 
soon worn out by erosion and either are left bare or become covered with lironni 
grass. 

Ti/nler trees. — White oak, 20 per cent; red oak, 10 per cent; black oak, 5 pir 
cent; cucumber, 3 per cent; chestnut, 18 per cent; linn, 2 per cent: chestnut (>;ik, 
10 per cent; other species, 32 per cent. 

Yield.— La^ timber, 1S,000 M feet B. M.; small wood, 12ti.T2(i <<>id>. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings from $1 to ?^^ per lliuu-jiiul firi mh 
the stump, according to acfesnibility. 

Accet^iblUty. — The Virginia and Southwestern Hnilwiiy liis witliin <l iiiil.- 
of the remotest part of this tract, but the wagon roads li'; '" ' ' ' 

are rough and hilly. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent on the mountain riil^'-i 
depleted, and a large part of the young growth liii> Ih'iii 

Second growth. — The stand of saplings is deliiii'nl, <'\ 
the tires. The seedlings and sprouts of timlier trees fnrin 
undergrowth, although in the ravines on nortli •.|i))»- t 
serious obstruction to logging operations. 

Ri^rodiictlon. — Reproduction is free, eN<(|)t ;i- ntnnl 

Rate of growth. — Medium. 

lla^tT^ww. ^Limited. The best mill silc i- •»[ :i .■. 
feet wide and 8 inches deep, rising about r)(Nt fnt ;iImim> tl 
side. 

Ownershij). ^yiost of the holdings are ownrd liy Uu-., 

Occupancy, — AI)Out 40 families are now livinjr nii ilii 

Prices of land. — Mountiiin land is vsiliicd a! !*1 u> ^ 
from 85 to %-2a per acre. 
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BUCK MOUNTAIN DISTBICT (CABTEB AND WATAUGA COUNTIES, TENN.). 

Boundaries, — This tract is bounded on the north by Watauga River, on the 
east and south by the North Carolina State line, and on the west by Elk Creek. 

Area. — Total, 16.20 square miles; cleared, 4.9 square miles; wooded, 11.30 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous, except about 1 square mile of alluvial land, 
principally on Elk Creek. 

Soil. — Dark loam, derived from gneiss and granite. 

Agricultural volute. — Grass and fruits do remarkably well. The steepness of 
the slopes is a great hindrance to agriculture. About 3 square miles of this land 
are adapted to diversified farming. 

Timber trees. — White oak, 15 per cent; red oak, 10 per cent; black oak, 10 
per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; cucumber, 6 per cent; 
gum, 4 per cent; hemlock, 3 per cent; linn, 5 per cent; other species, 17 per 
cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 12,352 M feet B. M.; small wood, 134,080 cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings from $1 to $2 per thousand feet on 
the stump. 

Accessibility. — The nearest railroad point is Butler, about 10. miles, by a 
rough and hilly wagon road, from the remotest part of the tract. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent and the forest is much depleted. 

Second growth. — Deficient, because of fires. 

Undergrowth. — The whole tract is brushy with laurel, azalea, huckleberry, 
blackberiy, and the seedlings and sprouts of timber trees. 

Reproduction. — On close cuttings without fire, oak, chestnut, hickory, white 
pine, and hemlock spring up quickly. 

Rate of growth. — Kapid. 

Water power. — Abundant on Watauga River, but on Elk Creek, a stream of 
considerable size, the flow is inconstant and the supply is difiScult to manage. 

Ownership. — Mostly divided into small holdings. 

Occupancy. — About 35 families are now living on this tract. 

Prices of land. — Farm land is worth from $10 to J35 per acre; mountain 
land, from %1 to $2 per acre. 

HATIIE DISTBICT (WATAUGA COUNTY, N. c). 

Boundaries. — The crest of Stone Mountain forms the northern and western 
boundaries; the divide separating this basin from that of Cove Creek forms the 
eastern boundary; and Watauga River forms the southern. 
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Area. — ^Total, 2S.25 square miles; cleared, 12.50 square miles; wooded, 15.75 
square miles. 

Surface, — Rolling to mountainous. 

Soil, — Dark loam, derived from granite and schists, in general very fertile. 

A{/ricultural valut. — Much of this land is well adapted to grazing, and tho 
frequent alluvial creek bottoms make excellent hay meadows. About 10 square 
miles of this tract are well adapted to diversified farming. Fruits and vegetables 
do remarkablv well here. 

Thnher trees. — White oak, 15 per cent; red oak, 10 per cent; chestnut oak, U 
per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; gimi, 5 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; birch, 1" 
per cent; other species, 30 per cent. 

Yield.— hog timber, 28,640 M feet B. M.; small wood, 198,4(K) cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings about $1 per thousand feet on thr 
stump. 

Accessibility.— Th^ nearest point of this tract is about 15 miles from the 
railroad, by a rough and hilly wagon road. Logging for the genenil market 
will be unprofitable until a railroad is built up Wataugji River, through Wjitauiia 
Count}'. 

Fire. — There have been very few fires, except alon^r the crest of Stoiu 
Mountain, where the forest is much depleted. 

Secfmd gnncth. — Saplings are abundant, except near the suininit of Stniic 
Mountain. 

Undergrowth. — Except for laurel thicket^s in the ravines and hucklcherry and 
azalea brush on the ridges, the undergrowth is not (Kiim' enon^h to s( riou^lv 
hinder logging operations, although quite an ohstruetion to rt^roduetion. 

Rtjrroduction. — Oak, chestnut, and heeeh s])rin<r np qnickly after clo^ 
cuttings. White pine, hemlock, and poplar an* (jnite ahnnihmt on old j>a^tnn'-. 

Rate of grmr^th. — Rapid. 

Water power. — Abundant on Watauga RivcM*. (d>e\v!n're otdy enouirh for >niall 
grist and saw mills. 

(honership. — Nearly all divided into small liohlin<^> hy resident ownci-^. 

Occupancy. — About 140 families are now living- on this tra<t. 

Prices of land. — Farm lands bring from ^l(> to >^:)0 ixr a( im *. nionntain Ian ; 
about $2 per acre. 

KEY STATION DISTRICT (jOHNSON COrNTY. H.NNs^iv 



Boundaries. — The divides inclosing the basin of Koan ( i^^ 
Area. — Total, 18 square miles; cleared, S.^ii scjuarr mil 
miles. 
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Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

S&iL — In the bottom of the valley the soil is derived largely from limestone 

« 

and is a reddish clayey loam; on the mountain slopes it is derived from gneiss and is 
a porous, gray loam. 

Agricultural value. — This valley is adapted to grazing; the grass does well until 
the land is worn out either by continuous cropping and grazing or by erosion. 

Timbefi' trees. — On the east slope of Stone Mountain white pine constitutes about 
40 per cent of the timber; elsewhere the composition is, approximateh% oak, 30 
per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; hemlock, 6 per cent; white pine, 10 per cent; 
other species, 34 per cent. 

Yldd.—\jog timber, 13,712 M feet B. M.; small wood, 109,600 cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber (not figured) brings about $2 per thousand feet 
on the stump. 

Accessibility. — The Virginia and Southwestern Railway passes within 10 miles 
of the remotest part of this tract, and poor wagon roads now reach every part 
of the valley. 

Fire. — Fires have been freqijent on Stone Mountain, where the forest is in 
poor condition because of them. The predominance of white pine there is due, 
no doubt, largely to the prevalence of fire, as the thick bark of this species 
protects the trunk from injury while other species are killed. Fires also prepare 
favorable seed beds for the white-pine seeds. The remainder of the valley is 
largely cleared and the woodlands near the cleared land are thus protected. 

Second growth. — Deficient on Stone Mountain because of fire, but elsewhere 
there are many good stands of saplings. 

Undergrowth. — Generally light. 

Reproduction. — Deficient because of fire and pasturage, otherwise it would be 
free. 

Rate ofgrmcth. — Medium. 

Water power. — Limited, as the stream is small and inconstant. 

Occupancy. — About 60 families are now living in this basin. 

Pric^ofland. — Farms are worth from $10 to $40 per acre; mountain lands, 
from $2 to $6 per acre, according to the timber and accessibility. 

SOUTHERN TRIBUTARY BASINS OF WATAUGA RIVER (WATAUGA COUNTY, N. C). 

Boundaries. — On the north, Watauga River and Brushy Fork; on the east, 
the New River divide; on the south, the Watauga County line and the Elk Creek 
divide; on the west, the Elk Creek divide. 

J.r^.— Total, 86 square miles; cleared, 21 square miles; wooded, 65 square 
miles. 
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Surface. — Hilly to mountainous, excepting narrow bottoms along Watauga 
River and the larger creeks. 

Soil. — ^The soil is derived from gneiss and granite, and is a porous loam, 
very fertile when new. 

Agricultural value. — When first .cleared the land is very productive under 
grain, grass, and vegetables, but often it is so steep as to waste rapidly. About 
14 square miles are adapted to agriculture. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut, 20 per cent; hemlock, 12 per cent; red oak, 5 per 
cent; white oak, 10 per cent; chestnut oak, 5 per cent; white pine, 4 per cent; 
ash, 3 per cent; linn, 3 per cent; yellow birch, 3 per cent; black birch, 3 per 
cent; sugar maple, 3 per cent; red maple, 3 per cent; hickory, 2 per cent; cucum- 
ber, 3 per cent; beech, 4 per cent; gum, 2 per cent; cheiTy, 1 per cent; poplar, 
2 per cent; locust, 1 per cent; other species, 11 per cent. 

Yield.— Log timber, 220,800 M feet B. M.; small wood, 716,800 cords. 

Deniafid. — Slight, except for figured woods and the best poplar, *cherry, 
walnut, and ash. Only in the lower portion of the valley can common timber 
be cut for the general market, elsewhere the demand is local only. 

Accessibility. — Butler, on the Virginia and Southwestern Railway, is 10 miles 
from the nearest point of this tract. The wagon road is very rough and hilly, 
and the numerous fords are often impassable. 

JF^ire. — Light fires are common, but severe fires are rare. Most of those set 
are intended to improve pasturage, to aid in gathering chestnuts, or for some 
reason of similar importance. 

Second growth. — Abundant, except on the higher and drier ridges and south 
slopes. 

Undergrowth. — In general brush is abundant, especially along ravines and 
north slopes. 

Reproduction. — Chestnut and oak come in freely after cutting, if protected 
from fire. White pine and ash are promising for the new forest. 

Rate of gro^cth. — Rapid. 

Water potoer. — Abundant on Watauga River. 

Occupancy. — About 250 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land. — Mountain land brings from $2 to $6 per acre; farm land, 
from *10 to $30. 

WESTEBN TRIBUTARY BASINS OF DOE RIVER ABOVE ROAN MOUNTAIN STATION (CARTER 

COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the Western North Carolina Railway; on the 
east and south, the North Carolina State line; and on the west, the western 
divide of this basin. 
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Area. — ^Total, 33.50 square miles; cleared, 8 square miles; wooded, 26.50 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous, except in very narrow bottoms along the 
river and larger creeks. 

Soil. — A generally fertile, porous, dark loam, derived principally from gneiss 
and schists. 

Agricultural value. — The creek bottoms have yielded excellent crops of corn 
and other grains, vegetables, and grass. The hillsides yield good crops when 
first cleared, but are very liable to wash. About 1,900 acres are adapted to 
permanent agriculture. 

Timber^ trees. — Chestnut, 20 per cent; white oak, 15 per cent; red oak, 6 per 
cent; chestnut oak, 3 per cent; cucumber, 5 per cent; buckeye, 10 per cent; linn, 
6 per cent; gum, 4 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; poplar, 1 per cent; hemlock, 7 
per cent; white pine, 2 per cent; spruce, 2 per cent; other species, li per cent. 

Yi€ld.'-Log timber, 64,320 M feet B. M.; small wood, 323,200 cords. 

Demand. — A common price for oaks and other hard woods is $2 per thousand 
feet. Poplar is higher in proportion to quality. 

Acces8ihUity.—T\iQ Western North Carolina Railway, bordering this tract, 
affords an outlet. The longest haul to it is about 8 miles, down grade. 

Fire. — Fires, though frequent, have not killed much timber except near the 
crest of the mountain. Usually this tract is too damp for severe fires. 

Second growth. — Saplings of valuable species are abundant. 

Undergrowth. — Laurel thickets line the ravines, and even the mountain slopes 
are usually brushy. 

Reproduction. — Seedlings and sprouts spring up quickly after cutting, and 
valuable species are in large proportion. White pine, spruce, and chestnut are 
promising species. ' 

Rate of groioth. — Rapid. 

Water power. — Limited to creeks of medium size. 

Occupancy. — About 65 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land. — Mountain land is usually valued at $2 to $5 per acre, while 
in the foothills farm land brings $15 to $30 per acre. 

ELK CREEK DISTRICT (MITCHELL AND WATAUOA COUNTIES,n N. C). 

Boundaries. — On the north and east, the divide between the Watauga basin 
and the Elk Creek basin; on the south, the Linnville divide; and on the west, the 
Tennessee State line. 
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Area, — ^Total, 42 square miles; cleared, 15 square miles; wooded, 27 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Hilly and mountainous, except where alluvial lands occur along 
creek bottoms, as about Banners Elk and below Cranberry. 

SoU. — In general a dark, fertile loam. 

Agricultural t^altie. — Grass is very productive on new lands; the alluvial lands 
are well adapted to corn. In this region there is less erosion because the numerous 
quartz pebbles protect the surface. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut, 16 per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; hemlock, 10 per 
cent; chestnut oak, 3 per cent; red oak, 3 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; buckeye, 
5 per cent; linn, 4 per cent; cucuml>er, 3 per cent; black oak, 3 per cent; white 
pine, 2 'per cent; gum, 4 per cent; ash, 2 per cent; other species, 30 per cent. 

Yield.— Log timber, 58,320 M feet B. M.; small wood, 907,200 cords. 

Demand. — Stumpage prices range from $1 to $3 per thousand feet, according 
to accessibility and quality. Hemlock bark brings $4 and chestnut-oak bark $5 
per cord at Elk Park. 

Accessibility. — The nearest railroad point is Elk Park, 15 miles, by a rough 
wagon i*oad, from the remotest part of this tract. Many of the slopes are very 
steep, and logging is expensive. 

Fire. — Though fires are frequent they have not killed much timber, but the 
forest has been greatly reduced. 

Second growth. — Saplings are abundant on the lower slopes, but scant on the 
upper southern slopes, of Beech Mountain. 

Undergrowth. — Brushy with laurel and other shrubs and with sprouts and 
seedlings. 

Heprodtiction. — Lands cut over are quickly restocked with sprouts and seedlings 
of chestnut and oak. White pine and hemlock come in rapidly on old pastures. 
Maple and oak seedlings are usually abundant under timber, and spring up quickly 
after cutting. 

Hate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water poiver. — Elk Creek has abundant fall. The amount of water is enough 
lor large mills. 

Ownership. — ^The land is held principally by residents, though several large 
tracts about Hanging Rock and Beech Mountains are owned by nonresidents. 

Occupancy. — About 200 families are living in this basin. 

Prices of land. — Mountain land is worth from $2 to $5 per acre; farm land, 
from $15 to $30. 
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COVE CREEK DISTRICT (WATAUGA COUNTY, N. C). 

Boundaries. — On the north, the State line; on the east, the New R\ver 
divide; on the south, Brushy Fork of Watauga River; on the west, the western 
divide of the Cove Creek basin. 

Area. — ^Total, 36 square miles; cleared, 21 square miles; wooded, 15 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Along the creek are about 4 square miles of gently-sloping bottom 
land. The western slopes of Rich and Snake mountains are very steep, but 
much of the remaining hilly land has slopes moderate enough to be pastured, 
commonly 20^ to 30^. 

Soil. — ^The soil is a dark and porous loam, derived principally from gneiss. 
It is usually very fertile. 

Agricultural value. — When newly cleared this land yielded heavy crops of 
grain and grass. Much of it is now badly washed, but about 10 square miles 
are adapted to permanent agriculture. 

Timher trees. — Chestnut, 20 per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; red oak, 6 per 
cent; chestnut oak, 3 per cent; black oak, 3 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; 
white pine, 2 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; beech, 3 per cent; birch, 3 per cent; 
cucumber, 3 per cent; buckeye, 4 per cent; gum, 3 per cent; a«h, 1 per cent; 
other species, 30 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijog timber, 20,720 M feet B. M.; small wood, 179,200 cords. 

Demand. — Local only, except for figured woods. 

Accessibility. — The nearest railroad point is on the Virginia and Southwestern 
Railway, 15 miles distant, by a very rough and hill}'^ wagon road, from the center 
of this tract. The slopes of Rich and Snake mountains are very steep, but not 
otherwise difficult to log. 

JFtre. — ^The numerous clearings afford good protection from fires for most of 
the tract. The mountain sides are liable to be burned and bear evidence of 
some recent severe burning on about 1,500 acres. 

Second growth. — Saplings are abundant on most of the woodlands. 

Undergrowth. — Generally light. 

Heproduction. — Free. 

Hate of growth. — Rapid. 

^Yater power. — Limited. Cove Creek is very inconstant; Watauga River 
would furnish a moderate power. 

Ownership. — Local and, except on Snake and Rich mountains, divided into 
small holdings. 

Occupancy. — About 130 families are living in this valley. 

Prices of land. — Mountain lands bring from $1 to $5 per acre; farm lands, 
from J5 to t35. 
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ELIZABETHTOS IHSTRICT (CARTER AND UNICOI COUNTIES, TENN.), 

Boundaries. — On the north, a Hne from the north end of BufFalo Mounbiin 
to the southwest end of Hokton Mountain; on the east, the Virginia and South- 
western Railway; on the south, the foot of Iron, Gap Creek, and Little mountains: 
and on the west, the eastern foot of Buffalo Mountain. 

Area.— Totai, 50 square miles; cleared, 38.25 square miles; wooded, 11.7.'. 
square miles. 

SurJiKe. — Undulating to hilly. 

Soil. — Red claj', excepting some alluvium along rivers and some porous |<>;iiii 
on the ridges. 

Agricultural vahie.— AhovX 25 square miles are well adapted to mixed faiiuini.'. 

Timhe)' trees. — Oaks, 40 per cent; chestnut, '20 per cent; ntaplr. I)iivli, ami ^ 

beech, 10 per cent; other si>ecies, 30 per cent. 

Yield.— laog timber, 14,840 M feet B. M.: small wood, 141,200 cord-. ^f 

2>«n«W. ^Markets at Elizabethton and Johnson City offer ?« tii >;in jh.i 
thousand feet for logs at the mill. 

Accessibility. — Wagon roads are numerous. Two railroads cro>> tln' tnnt. 

Fire. — Well protected by clearings. 

Second growth. — Saplings arc abundant, but oaks ami clie^tnut pr-oviiil (n.i 
other species. 

Undergrowth. — Li gh t. 

Rate of groicth. — Rapid. 

OienersMp. — Resident farmerj. 

Occupancy. — Outside of the town of EUzaliethton tin r< 

Prices of land. — From ?3 to ^liO per ucie. 

NOLICHUCKY RIVER BASIN. 

Topography. — A large portion of this ba-in lir~ will 
It« three principal tributaries, North Toe, S<nilli Inc. ai 
as several creeks of large size, are entirely beiwicn ilic i 
Mitchell, the highest peak east of the Koeky .Mminiiiiii-. 
both on the border of this basin. In the efnlral pan i- 
agricultural land, and along creeks are nmny iiarmH .|ii|i 
In cutting through the Unaka Mountains, ln.wcvci. i 
long, deep gorges through the I'nicui. and tlie narrow i 
portion of the basin have rapid ton-cnlial -inam-, i 
bottom lands, and very steep and roeky inountiiin -Im|i, -. 

The area of the basin is 56;*,i':in aiTc-, of wliicli 7i' 

Soil. — The soil is in general very ir"<"i- e-iici-iall\ iti 
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interior basin. The mountain coves also contain deep dark loam, which is very 
fertile. Some of the ridges, however, have a light shallow soil, owing to erosion 
of humus and loose earth. 

Agriculture. — Twenty-four per cent of this basin is cleared land, most of 
which is grazed, although much of it ib well adapted to diversified farming, 
which is unprofitable now because of the distance from market. A great draw- 
back to agriculture is the cutting away of uncovered hill fields by the dashing 
i-ains and the deposition of the eroded material on othei*" fields in the bottoms. 

Floods. — The floods of the Nolichucky are notorious. They may be partly 
due to the topographic configuration of the area, by reason of which a rise of 
the three main tributaries at one time may cause a flood in the river. There is 
no room for doubt, however, that the large amount of cleared land in this basin 
greatly increases the floods. Every resident who has known the river ten years 
or more states very positively that the volume of water is now much less 
constant than in former 3"ears. In Yance}^ County many of the steep slopes in 
the basins of Caney River, Bald Creek, and in the vicinity of Burnsville, which 
have for man}- successive years been planted in corn or small grain, are deeply 
eroded, and some such fields have been abandoned. The same statement will 
apply to much steep land in Mitchell County, on the waters of Cane and Big 
Rock creeks, and in the vicinit}' of Red Hill. The lands at higher elevations, 
which have been retained in grass, are less damaged. 

The alluvial lands of the* Nolichucky were severely washed by several freshets 
during the spring and summer of 1901, the most severe being that of Ma}'' 20 
to May 23, which caused damage to land and other property in Mitchell County 
to the amount of $200,000 or more. All of the soil on the flood plain of Cane 
Creek, 9 miles in length, was removed, leaving only the large stones and rock, 
and many fine farms on North Toe River were destroyed. More than twenty 
dwellings, several mills and dams, and many million feet of sawlogs are known 
to have been washed away. In addition, the damage to the public highways was 
$50 or more per mile, aggregating $50,000, while the railroad sustained an 
equal loss in the injury to roadbed, bridges, and culverts, making the total loss 
in one season by erosion at least $300,000 in Mitchell County alone. 

The forest. — Although greatly broken by clearings, large areas of woodland 
remain on the Unicoi and parallel ranges, on the northwestern border, on Roan 
Mountain, the Blue Ridge, the Black Mountain group, and the western tribu- 
taries of Caney River. The basin contains 1,553,340 M feet.B. M. of log timber 
and 7,100,360 cords of small wood. 

10336— No. 37-05 8 
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In composition there is great vaiiety. Spruce and balsam prevail on the 
highest portions of the Black, Boan, and Sampson mountain groups. Hemlock, 
birch, maple, cucumber, ash, buckeye, linn, and other moisture-loving trees lino 
the ravines, while oak, chestnut, gum, and other hard woods cover the ridges of 
the higher altitudes. Oak and pine form a less dense cover, usually very brushy. 
on the ridges of lower altitudes. The proportions of species are as follows: 

■Proporliont of tp€cut in yolichaety Rirer batin. 

Oaks 40 

Hemlock S 

Ash 1 

Birch :i 

LociU't 1 

Chestnut i':! 

Spruoe 1 

Cucumtier .' 1 

Blai'k gum 1 

Maple :i 

Black i.ine 1 

Poplar 1 

Other Hpetiea H 

White pine - 'l 

Buckeye - L' 

Beech I 

Hickory '2 

In forest condition there is aNo great vavii-ty, ilijict 
prevalence of fire. Fires are freely set durinj,' aiiliiinn. ' 
great injury to timber, forest seedlinjis, iind >oil ir-ult-, 
the timber trees are defective and much of llic wunill 
stocked. 

The reproduction of trees is remiirk!il>ly vitrnniu- < 
old fields, and growth is rapid. The prcvcnlinn nf tirr 
improvement cuttings would wonderfully iiicnavo tin' \al 
is the great natural resource of the mounfaiinou^ |>i>rti<>ij 

CHEHOKEE AND BUiTAl.O MOLXTAIS IllSTItlrTS (WAMMMrln- 
TKSN.). 

Botin4<triex.—Oa the north, tlic- nortli f.».t ..I Cli. r 
east, the Watauga-Nolichucky divide; on ihi- -diuIi, i 
Railway; and on the west, Nolichucky Kivcr. 
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Area, — ^Total, 24 square miles; cleared, 4 square miles; wooded, 20 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Mountainous. 

Soil, — On the ridges the soil is derived from gneiss and is light and dry; 
in the valleys it is derived from limestone and wash from the mountains and is 
fertile red clay and alluvium. 

Humus and litter, — Light; consumed by repeated fires. 

Agricultural value.— 4^n\y the valley land is of value. About 3 square miles 
are adapted to permanent agriculture. 

Timher trees. — Black pine, 6 per cent; white oak, 20 per cent; chestnut oak, 
5 per cent; scarlet oak, 3 per cent; black oak, 5 per cent; red oak, 1 per cent; 
chestnut, 10 per cent; poplar, 1 per cent; black gum, 2 per cent; locust, 1 per 
cent; hickory, 2 per cent; sugar maple, 1 per cent; post oak, 1 per cent; beech, 
1 per cent; white pine, 5 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; scrub pine, 2 per cent; 
black cherry, sourwood, white ash, persimmon, red cedar, walnut, red maple, 
birch, linn, cucumber, and others, 30 per cent. 

Yield.— Log timber, 19,620 M feet B. M.; small wood, 209,280 cords. 

Demand. — Eight dollars per thousand feet is paid for best logs at mill, and 
$2 to $4 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — ^The rolling lowlands and the steep mountain slopes render 
access diflScult. A milroad is in operation on two sides of the tract. 

Second growth. — The stand of saplings is deficient, owing to prevalence of fire. 

TJndergrmjotJi. — Light; too thoroughly burned and grazed. 

Reproduction. — Naturally free, but kept down by fire and grazing. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water pmcer. — Brooks of limited power are now used by saw and grist mills 
in the valleys. 

Ownership. — A portion of the area is divided into small tracts held by 
residents. 

Occupancy. — Only 3 or 4 families live on the tract. 

Prices of land. — Mountain lands are worth from $2 to $4 per acre; farm 
lands, from $10 to $30 per acre. 

LIMESTONE COVE DISTRICT (UNICOI COUNTY, TENN.), 

Boundaries. — On the north, the South and Western Railway;, on the east, 
the Watauga-Nolichucky divide; on the south, the State line; and on the west, 
the divide west of Limestone Cove. 

Area. — rTotal, 36 square miles; cleared, 6.5 square miles; wooded, 29.5 square 
miles. 
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A'pir/iiff,— Mountainous, excepting the lowlunds, which are rolling to hilly, 
with narrow creek bottoms. 

Soil. — On the mountains, derived from gneiss, of good physical quality, and 
when not burned nor washed, fertile; in the valleys, red clay loam, derived fmui 
limeiitone mixed with alluvium. 

Iluuiva and littifr. — Light, owing to frequent fires, except in north coves. 

Agricultuml vtihie. — The mountain slopes arc too steep, rocky, and diy. 
About 5 square miles of the lowland arc well adapted to mixed farming. 

Tlmbei- ti-i-i'x. — Same as in Cherokee Mountains. 

J^V/(f.— Log timber, 211,200 M feet B. M.; small wood, S21,«lX) cords. 

Deiititnd. — Best log timber brings %'2. per thousand feet on tiie stump. Su>i<il 
lumber averages about $18 per thousand feet on the railroad. 

Acceasihility. — A railway is in operation on the northern Iwrdcr and a tnim 
way leads to Limestone Cove. The slopes are steep and rough in the souili-in 
portions of thi.s tract. There is much brush on the north slopes. 

Fire. — Light fires are frequent in winter and spring. 

Second grcicth. — Saplings are abundant, except on the driest ridges and -miih 
slopes, where most severely burned and closely pastured, 

Undjiri/rmnth. — Generally light, consisting of linirel, a/;do;i. huikk-liiTcv. m\.{ 
the sprouts and seedlings of trees. 

Reprchiction. — Oak and white pine seedlings ai'e iiicst aliun<l;iTi(. 'I'lie I'mr-i 
would reproduce freely, were it not for the fires. 

Rate of grinpth. — Under the present cusKnu of I.Mirni 
of growth is medium; otherwise it would l)o rapid. 

Water power.—iAmiiBA and inconstant. 

Occupancy. — The foothills and lower valliy- atr u, 
have clearings also on .some of the s1o|m>s and in -nrnv uf 

P)'iee« of land. — A common price fur nionnlain l:iri 
hill farms bring $10, sometimes more, per anr. Ilif 
$30 per acre. 

EEWI\ niKTRKT (rNU-<il rolMI, li:S 



Boundaries.— On the north, the Soutii and Wi-ti' 
the Limestone Cove divide; on the .south, liic Sinh' 
Nolichucky River. 

Area. — Total, 25 square miles: cleared. 4 .-.|n:in' 
miles. 

Surface. — The lowland, 3 square miles. U un<liilalit 
is mountainous. 
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SoU. — The soil of the lowlands is red clay loam, derived from limestone and 
alluvial wash; in the mountains it is lighter colored and more porous, but in 
general it is fertile. 

Agricultural value, — About 3 square miles are adapted to farming, but most 
of this is liable to erosion. 

Timher trees, — Oaks, 35 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; white pine, 8 per 
cent; hemlock, 6 per cent; linn, 5 per cent; buckeye, 5 per cent; other species, 
21 per cent. 

Yield,— Ijog timber, 18,816 M feet B. M.; small wood, 211,200 cords. 

Deinaiid, — The best of the remaining log timber brings from $1 to ^ per 
thousand feet on the stump, according to accessibility. 

Accessibility, — ^The South and Western Railway borders this track on the 
north and west, and wagon roads extend well into the mountains. 

Fire, — Nearly 6,000 acres have been severely burned. Fires are very 
frequent. 

Second growth, — Saplings are abundant near the farm lands, where fire is 
less common, but on the mountains there is not more than half a stand. 

Undergrowth, — Dense laurel lines the ravines, and on the upper slope there 
are many sprouts and seedlings among huckleberry, azalea, and other brush. 

Reproduction, — Free, except where fij'e has killed the seedlings. White pine 
is very promising. 

Rate of groicth, — Rapid. 

Water power, — Abundant on Nolichucky River, but hard to control. 

Occupancy, — About 60 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land, — Mountain land brings from 50 cents to $2 per acre; farm 
land, from $10 to $50 per acre. 

NORTH BALD CREEK BASIN (MITCHELL COUNTY, N. C). 

A7*ea. — ^Total, 16 square miles; cleared, 3.5 square miles; wooded, 12.5 square^ 
miles. 

Surface, — The creek bottom is narrow and interrupted, the foothills are 
steep, and the mountain sides are rocky and often precipitous. 

Soil, — Dark, fertile loam. 

Agricultural value, — Most of the cleared lands yielded good crops of com 
and grain at first, but are now in very poor condition, and hardly worth culti- 
vating, except the alluvial portions. There are not over 500 acres of good farm 
land in the valley. 

Timher trees, — Chestnut, 20 per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; linn, 5 per cent; 
red oak, 5 per cent; sugar maple, 3 per cent; gum, 3 per cent; ash, 2 per cent; 
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poplar, 1 per cent; cbc^taut oak, 5 per cent; cucumber, 3 per cent; black oak, 3 
per cent; beech, 2 per cent; hemlock, 6 per cent; white pine, 2 per cent; other 
species, 3i) per cent. 

JV^-M.— Log timber, 30,308 M feet B. M.; small wood, 100,720 cords. 

Demand. — Log timber has been sold by the tree at from 50 cents to |il,5U 
each, but 40 of the l>est trees have been sold at $6 each. 

AccesslhiUty. — Although the mouth of thia creek is but 8 miles from the 
railroad, the wagon road is so rough and so often impas-sable that this basin i- 
verj' difficult of access. The slopes also are rough, brushy, steep, and rocky, 
making logging operations expensive. 

Fire. — Occasionally fires have run over the higher ridges, but the danmjrr 
has been less than u^ual, very few large trees having W.cn killed: the fuiist. 
however, is not in as good condition as it would be if the tires hail tx-en prevented. 

Six-ond .vr"*''//j.— Saplings are abundant and a large projwrtion of tliern iire 
of valuable species. 

Under<frmi}th.—1\iev6 is much laurel along the mvines and northern slupi-: 
other brush is abundant except on the ridges. 

Rate iif growth. — Kapid. 

Wati-1- jioirer. — Caney River at the north of this crcfk would fnniisli iilnirnLitit 
power for large factories, but Bald Creek is small itiu! irHi'ii-tmil. lliuu'.di tin n 
is very favorable ground for holding water near its iiinnili, 

Oceupnncy. — About 35 families are living in tlii- lia-in. 

Pritts (;/'/««'/.— Mountain land is worth from ..i> cii 
land, from |5 to *-2o. 

JACKS CREEK DISTHRT (mITCI! Kl.l, CIU Ml 

Boundaries. — On tlie north. Toe Kivcr: mi tlic *■:»-[ 
Mountain; on the south Little Crabtreo dividi: nn lln^ \m 

.■l;'«<7.^Total, 2S st|uare miles; cleared, |i; ..|u;(ir n 
miles. 

5»;y;«'f.— Holling to hilly, with very iLarrnu ;uid iiii 

Sod. — Red clay loam, with small uiva> nl' iLlluvial la 
river. 

Af/rleaUural r«/«,..-Under corn and gni>s ti)i- land 1, 
but is now in poor condition, nmcli of it hcitii; w-ru mi 
square miles are adapted to pernmiient agrii-ultuiv. 

T!mh.-r /jvr^.— Oaks, 3.1 per ccnl; ida->lmii. ■•" |"i -■ 
hemlock, 5 per cent; gum. 3 per cent; otlirr -iir^ii -. ■.':■ ■ 
tracts are snmll and severely culled. 
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Ttdd.—ljog timber, 18,816 M feet B. M.; small wood, 376,320 cords. 

Demand. — The price has advanced since the railroad reached Huntdale. In 
the lower portion of the valley, linn, cucumber, sugar maple, and oak of good 
quality and above 16 inches in diameter bring ¥1 per tree. 

Accessibility. — The longest haul is 10 miles, over inferior wagon roads, to 
Huntdale. The slopes are moderate, and logging operations are not especially 
difficult. 

I^ire. — Fires are not prevalent, though small burns are common. The 
clearings limit them to small areas. 

Second grmcth. — Saplings are abundant on many of the wood lots, and they 
are usually of oak, chestnut, and other valuable species. 

Undergrowth. — ^There is much laurel along the ravines; elsewhere there is a 
great variety in the density of underbrush, according to the various conditions of 
grazing, burning, stand of trees and saplings. 

Reproduction.— Yr^^. Valuable species reappear quickly after cutting. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water pmcet*. — Abundant on Toe River, but elsewhere of little value. 

Oxmership. — This land is in small holdings, owned by resident farmers. 

Occujyancy. — About 150 families are living in this basin. 

Prices of land. — From %b to $30 per acre. 

CANEY RIVER DISTRICT (yANCEY COUNTY, N. C). 

Boundaries. — On the north, Nolichucky River; on the east, Jacks Creek divide; 
on the south, Bald Creek divide; on the west, the crest of Sampson Mountain. 

Area. — Total, 24: square miles; cleared, 2.25 square miles; wooded, 21.75 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Excepting about 1 square mile of alluvial land, the surface is hilly 
to mountainous and cut by deep ravines. 

Soil. — The soil is derived from gneiss, schists, and limestone, and is generally 
fertile, but the steepness of the slopes renders it very liable to erosion. 

Agricultwal value.— Corn sometimes yields 50 bushels per acre, grass also 
yields very well on new lands, but cultivation is difficult because of the steepness 
of the slopes. 

Timber trees. — White oak, 15 per cent; red oak, 7 per cent; chestnut oak, 3 
per cent; chestnut, 18 per cent; gum, 4 per cent; cucumber, 3 per cent; buckeye, 

3 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; hemlock, 7 per cent; white pine, 2 per cent; linn, 

4 per cent; other species, 29 per cent. 

Yield.— hog timber, 53,630 M feet B. M.; small wood, 278,800 cords. 
Demand. — Some of the choicest oak and poplar has sold for $1.50 per thousand 
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feet on the stump. Fifty cent« per tree has been coii»idered a good prioe, each 
tree averaging over a thousand feet. 

Accessibility. — All this tract is within 12 miles of the railroad, but the slopes 
are steep and rocky and the numerous fords render the miserable wagon road« 
often impassable when water is high. 

Fire. — In general the firea have been light, but frequent. Owing to them 
the ridges are very lightly timbered, except by pine. 

5^'>n(?^)wp(A. ^Occasionally tracts are found where napUngs arc abunJiint. 
but these are exceptional because of tire and grazing. 

Undergrmcih. — Varied according to exposure to fire and grazing. In gent'':.! 
there is dense laurel in the ravines, and a light sprinkling of sprouts, .-icodtiri^s. 
and shrul>s on the ridges. 

ReproducVwn. — This land is especially vahiable for its oak, white pine, ami 
hemlock. Were it not for fire and grazing the land once cut over would lie 
quickly restocked with the same species. 

Hate of gm/wth.^R&pid, except on ridges where dry. 

Water potcer. — Abundant on Caney and Nolichucky rivers, but linrd to contrnl. 

Occupancy. — About 20 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land. — Some of this land is worthless: .W ci'nts to i^-2 an at-re prul>;ilil\ 
covei-s the range of price for moantain land. Farm hind luinjr- truni ?;.■> i,. j-i'n 
per acre. 

8PIVE CREEK DieTRItTT (UMCOl COINTY, TK 



Boundaries. — On the north, the Granny Creek 
of Sampson Mountain; on the south, the Higgtns (' 
South Indian Creek. 

Area.— TotaX, 19 square miles; cleared, ^.^:■^•l squai 



ilivido: 



Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — Light loam, in general much eiodcd. 

Agricultural vahie. — The surface is steep and I 
does well on new lands and on the gentler slopes. 

Timber trees.— Vi'h'itu pine, ^5 per cent; while <>; 
per cent; gum, 10 per cent; maple, 10 jmt cent; lir 
per cent; linn, 5 per cent; cucumber, 5 per cent; ilic 
species, 6 per cent. 

Yield.— Log timber, 31,233 M feet H. M.; •.mull 

Demand. — The best standing timber brings ^-^ per 
at the mill, bring from %a to ?i> per tlioustmci fi'.t. 



mlnrk 
-llHJl 
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Accessibility. — The center of this tract is 14 miles, by a rough wagon road, 
from the railway. The slopes are steep, rocky, and difficult to log, and the roads 
are frequently rendered impassable by freshets. 

Fire, — Fires have been frequent and severe, especially on the ridges forming 
the northern boundary of this tract, where the forest is reduced to scattered 
pines and an undergrowth of oak sprouts and huckleberry brush. 

Second growth, — Deficient, except in the coves on the side of Sampson 
Mountain. 

Undergrowth, — Much varied, according to prevalence of fire and grazing and 
to moisture. In the coves of Sampson Mountain are dense thickets of laurel 
covering large areas. 

Rejyroduction, — On the divide between Spive and Granny creeks white pine 
would soon occupy the land were it not for the annual fires. Elsewhere the 
hard-wood growth is checked by fires and grazing. A large proportion of the 
seedlings are of valuable species. 

Rate of growth, — Rapid, except on the driest ridges. 

Water power, — Limited; Indian Creek is not large, and the flow is inconstant. 

Occupancy, — About 60 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of Za7^rf.— The woodland brings from %\ to $5 per acre; the farm land, 
from $5 to $20. 

ROCKY FORK DISTRICT (UNICOI COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries, — On the north, the county line; on the east, the Clear Branch divide 
and South Indian Creek; on the south, Flint Ridge; and on the west, the Stat« line. 

Area, — ^Total, 11 square miles; cleared, 0.25 square mile; wooded, 10.75 
square miles. 

Surface, — Mountainous; very steep and rocky. 

Soil, — Light loam of medium fertility. 

Agricultural value, — None; it is too steep and rocky for cultivation. 

Timher trees, — White pine, 20 per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; hemlock, 
6 per cent; red oak, 6 per cent; gum, 6 per cent; maple, 5 per cent; linn, 5 
per cent; birch, 10 per cent; ash, 3 per cent; cherry, 3 per cent; poplar, 3 per 
cent; white oak, 15 per cent; other species, 9. per cent. 

Yidd,—Log timber, 36,396 M feet B. M.; small wood, 176,300 cords. 

Demand, — ^The common price for standing trees ranges from 60 cents to $2 
each when more than 16 inches in diameter. 

Accessibility. — ^The center of the tract is about 15 miles from rail, and the 
wagon road is rough and steep, with many fords which are often impassable. 
In this basin the slopes are steep, rocky, and brushy; very difficult for logging. 
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Fire, — Occasionally light fires occur, but little damage has been done to 
mature timber. On the ridges and southern exposures they keep the forest in 
very poor condition. 

Second grmoth. — Saplings are abundant, except on the ridges and southern 
slopes. 

Und4irgrowth. — Man}' of the ravines are lined with dense laurel thickets, but 
in general the brush is light. 

Reproduction, — Free, except as affected by fire and g4*azing. 

Watet' power, — Limited; the creek is not large, but is fairly constant and 
very rapid. 

Occupancy, — Four families are living in this basin. 

Prices of la^id, — From ^"1 to $5 per acre. 

SOUTH INDIAN CREEK DISTRICT (UNICOI COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries, — On the north, the Rocky Fork divide; on the east, tlio Clear 
Branch divide; and on the south and west, the State line. 

Area, — Total, 22 square miles; cleared, 7.10 square miles; wooded, U.!»m 
square miles. 

Surfaces. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil, — A light-colored loam, derived from gneiss and schist. The alluvial 
portions are very fertile. 

Agricultural value, — About 1,000 acres, having a gentle sloj)e, aic^ well a(hi]>le(l 
to agriculture; the remainder, though generally fertile, has too stee|) a sl()|>(». 

Timber trees, — Oaks, 50 per cent; gum, 10 per cent: iiia|)l«\ In jM^r cent: 
linn, 10 per cent; chestnut, 10 jDer cent; other species, lo pcM- c( nt. 

Yield, — Log timber, 32,432 M feet B. M.; small wood, ITi'jmmi conls. 

Demand, — The best log timber brings $2 per thousaml feet on the stiini]> 
and ^ to $6 per thousand feet at the mill. 

Accessibility, — Wagon roads lead through each of tln^ main valleys. Thrv 
are very rough and when the creek is high are ini])assa))le. Th«^ cmic r of ili* 
tract is about 18 miles from the railroad. The slopes ai(^ stce]) and Inu-liv. and 
logging is difficult. 

Fire, — The ridges and south slopes are freciniMitJy hurmd. :md tlic-» 
portions are in poor condition. In the north coacs the daniaLK^ lia> Iiccm 
slight. 

Second grmcfh, — On the north slopes the stand of >\\\)\ 
excellent, but on the ridges and south slopes it is delicic nt. 

Undergrmcth, — Laurel is abundant, especially on tiie slo'j^ 
Mountain; elsewhere the brush is generally li<^ht. 
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Reproduction, — Free. 
Rate of growth, — Rapid. 
Wa;ter power, — Limited. 
Ownership, — Local. 

Occupancy, — About 120 families are living in this basin, including the village 
of Flag Pond. 

Prices of land, — From $6 to $30 per acre. 

EMBREVIIiLE DISTRICT, TENN. 

B&undaries, — From the road along the foot of the mountain to the crest of 
the north slope, between Embreville and Haysville Furnace, Green and Cocke 
counties, Tenn. 

Area, — Total, 39 square miles; cleared, 11 square miles; wooded, 28 square 
miles; burned, 10 square miles. 

Surface, — ^The surface is a steep, and in many places precipitous, slope to the 
west, indented with a few small hollows. Along the foot of the mountain are low, 
rough hills. 

Soil, — In the foothills the soil is a yellow clay, largely intermixed with coarse 
sand and gravel, derived from slates. On the mountain slope it is verj' thin, 
sandy, or gravelly, and is derived from quartzite. 

Hnmiia and litter, — Repeated fires have destroyed the accumulated litter, 
except in a few of the deepest hollows. 

Agricultural value, — The mountain slopes are absolutely valueless for agri- 
cultural purposes. The foothills are poor and in many places almost sterile. 
Corn is the staple crop, but the yield is light. 

Timber trees, — Scrub pine, black pine, scarlet oak, chestnut oak, chestnut, and 
white pine form the forest on the mountain slope and the characteristic growth 
on the foothills. This forest has been badly burned and the greater part of the 
hard woods are stool shoots, and the same is true of nmch of the black pine. 
In the hollows there is some poplar, black oak, linn, birch, and ash, but the 
amount is insignificant. 

Yield, — On the slopes the yield is less than 1,000 feet of merchantable 
timber per acre. In the hollows it is between 2,000 and 3,000 feet. 

Demand, — Good timber, where accessible, brings from $1 to $3 per thousand 
feet on the stump. 

Accessihility, — The foot of the mountain is within 3 to 8 miles of the river, 
which is large and quiet enough for rafting. A railroad is near one end of the 
mountain. 
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Cutting. — There are several small mills at present cutting hard woods and 
pine. The best and most accessible timber has already been cut. 

Second growth, — Second growth consists largely of scrub pine, associated 
with black and white pines, and sourwood and chestnut sprouts. A great portion 
of the forest on the mountain is second growth of this character. 

Undergrowth, — Sourwood forms the undergrowth to a large extent in badly 
burned woods; Kahnia is occasionally found. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is slow, except in favored localities. 

Waterpower. — None of the streams are large enough to yield power suitable 
for commercial purposes. 

Prices of land, — Farm land on the foothills \s held at $5 to $10 per acre; $1 
to $2 per acre is reported to be the price at which the mountain lands are held. 

INDIAN GREEK DISTRICT (UNICOI COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — Only the lower part of Indian Creek, including the basins of 
(irranny Lewis Creek, Higgins Creek, and Jake Creek, is here included. 

Area, — Total, 50 square miles; cleared, 3.5 square miles; wooded, 4r).5 s(|uare 
miles; severely burned, little. 

Surface, — The topography near these streams is very rough. Xourl y all of the 
surface is steep and rocky, except the flats which lie neiir the iiuiiii sti^aiu of 
Indian Creek, from 1 to 4 miles above its mouth. 

Soil, — The soils are coarse-grained, sandy loams, usually very rocky and 
generally shallow, derived from quartzites and slates. 

Hurmis and litter, — Repeated fires have robbed the soil of much of the 
accumulated humus, except in damp hollows and on north slopes. 

Agric^dtural value, — The soil is too thin and poor to have a hi oh producti\c 
power, although over limited areas it is deeper and of bettor (piality. 'Die 
rounded summits of the mountains have generalh' mucli better soil than the 
slopes and hollows, and they have not been so badly washed. Both y^rass ami 
apples do well. Small gi*ain and corn, however, can not ])e rais(Hl as cheaply a 
on better lands. 

TiiYiibefr trees, — White pine, chestnut, scarlet oak, white oak, with smaller amount 
of red oak, birch, maple, and poplar, in relative abundance, a]>out in the onh i 
named, compose the forests. Some hemlock is still left in the more inle (('s>ihh 
hollows, though the greater piart has already been cut for tan 1 »'^/ Iv^^JfaL^^it ^\-l''U:'^ *; 
pine is generally of good quality where it has not been cut. rin .n^^Rjj^i 
has already been lumbered. 

Yield. — ^The white pine will cut about 2,000 feet B. ]M. pci at^ 
has been badly burned. The hard woods will cut about r>()o feet' 
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De^naiid. — ^There is a strong demand for good grades of white pine, poplar, 
linn, oak, chestnut and ash, which bring from $1 to $2 per thousand feet on the 
stump, according to quality and the ease with which they can be logged. 

Accessibility. — The railroad crosses the mouth of the creek. 

Gutting. — There are at present five mills cutting white pine and hard woods 
on this area. Several other mills have cut here in the last two or three 3^ears. 

Second groicth. — ^There are some thickets of white pine on cut-over pine lands, 
but the greater portion of the second growth in the cut-over woods is sourwood, 
chestnut, and white oak, whose seedlings are already growing in the partial shade 
of the white pine. 

Undergrowth, — There is considerable undergrowth in most of the forests; in 
some places rhododendron and Kalmia; in burned woods it is chiefly sour- 
woods, huckleberry, and spix>uts from the stumps of fire-killed trees. 

*Rate of growth. — ^The white pine grows at a fair rate, except at low elevations, 
where it is much more rapid. 

Water power. — Although the fall in all the streams is very great, they are 
too small to yield more than a very limited power. 

Ownership. — Residents own the greater part of the timber. 

Prices of land. — Woodland brings from %\ to $10 per acre, according to its 
situation and the suitability of the soil for agricultural purposes after the timber 
is cut. 

SOUTH TOE BIVER BASIN (MITCHELL AND YANCEY COUNTIES, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 89 square miles; cleared, 18 square miles; wooded, 68 square 
miles; severely burned, 3 square miles. 

Surface.— 1l\i^ upper portion of the basin is a deep north hollow lying 
between the Black Mountains and the Sevenmile Ridge. It is very rough and 
broken. The lower part opens out into a broader valley of low and generally 
steep hills, and near the head of Little Crabtree Creek there is some rolling 
uplands. The alluvial lands are not very extensive; they are distributed along 
both the main river and its chief tributaries. 

Soils. — In the lower portion of the basin the soils are loams and loose loams, 
often very deep and fine-grained, derived from gneiss and mical and hornblende 
schists. In the upper part they are more sand}'' and are derived from gneiss 
and a coarse granite. 

Humus and litter. — ^There is a deep accumulation of mold on north slopes 
and in the hollows, but less on drier southern slopes. A great part of the forest 
land on Sevenmile Ridge has been badly burned and the soil covering removed. 

Agricultural value. — Some of the land in the lower part of the basin, 
especially that on Little Crabtree Creek, is of excellent quality, though inju- 
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Prices of land, — Farming land sells at $5 to $40 per acre; woodland, at $3 
to $5. 

HOLLOW POPLAR AND PIGEON ROOST CREEK BASINS (MITCHELL COUNTY, N. c). 

Area, — ^Total, 32 square miles; cleared, 3 square miles; wooded, 29 square 
miles; severely burned, 1 square mile. 

Surface. — The surface is very rough. There are several small alluvial 
bottoms along the streams, but the greater part of the area is very hilly and 
much of it extremely mountainous and steep. 

SoiU. — ^The soils are loams, derived largely from gneiss or in part from 
quartzite. Though generally deep, they are too coarse grained to be very pro- 
ductive. In many cases they wash badly when cleared, unless carefully attended. 

Humu8 and litter, — In nearly all the deep hollows at the heads of the streams 
is a considerable accumulation of leaf mold. On the lower hills and on the dry 
southern slopes this is often very scant, especially where it has been reduced b}' 
fire or by excessive pasturage, which has broken the 'forest cover. 

Agricultural valw. — The land, where it is not too steep or sandy, produces 
well. The staple crops are corn, grass, and apples, with some small grain. 

Tirnhet* trees, — Oak and chestnut form the greater part of the forests. With 
these are associated linn, poplar, hemlock, ash, and locust. On some of the higher 
peaks and coldest exposures spruce occurs, and there is a small amount of white 
pine in the lower part of the basins of both streams. There has been some 
cutting, but a considerable part of the forest is yet uncuUed. 

Yield.— The forest will cut from 2,000 to 3,000 feet B. M. per acre. 

De7nand.— There is active demand for first-class timber of nearly all kinds, 
especially for hard woods and white pine. The best stumpage brings $2 to $4 
per thousand feet near the railroad. Inferior stumpage and that less conven- 
iently situated commands less. 

Accessibility. — A branch railroad from Johnson, Tenn., to Marion, N. C, 
crosses the mouth of both creeks, and there are fair wagon roads up both 
streams, which could easil}^ be much improved to facilitate logging. Tramroads 
could be easily and cheaply constructed up both streams. 

Second grototh. — In the woodland adjoining the farms there is a large pro- 
portion of second growth. The greater portion of this consists of oak and 
chestnut sprouts, scantily intermixed wuth seedlings. There is some young white 
pine on the lower part. of the streams. 

Reproduction. — Reproduction is generally good. Pasturage has not been 
excessive. In some places, especially on the dry southern slopes of quartzite 
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ridges, fires have been frequent and have checked the development of young 
growth. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is normal for the elevation and aspect. 

Water power. — ^These streams are too small to afford more than a very slight 
power. 

Ownership, — ^The greater part of the land on both streams is controlled by 
a large company, though there are many small holdings near the mouths of the 
streams. There are about 50 families on both streams. 

Prices of land, — Farming land sells at $6 to $20 per acre; woodland at 
$3 to $5. 

CANEY RIVER BASIN ABOVE BURNSVILLE (yANCEY COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — ^Total, 67 square miles; cleared, 10 square miles; wooded, 47 square 
miles; severely burned, 1 square mile. 

Surface, — The basin is a deep valley lying between the Black Mountains and 
Yates Ridge and opening toward the north. At its lower part the valley broadens 
out, and there are low, rounded hills and some rolling land, but above the valley 
narrows, and the steep mountain slopes rise almost from the banks of the stream. 
There are small areas of level alluvial bottom bordering the stream at intervals, 
but they are not extensive. The entire mountainous portion is steep, and the 
greater part of it extremely rough and rocky, with a few bold cliffs. 

Soil, — The soils in the lower part of the basin are deep and fine-grained loams, 
and loose loams, derived from schists. Above they are derived from gneiss. On 
the mountains the}' are shallo\i: and are frequently sandy and coarse grained. In 
many places they are rocky, even on the bottoms. 

Huynm and litter, — Except on the burned land in the mountains and on 
some of the steepest and dryest slopes the leaf mold has generally accumulated 
to a great depth and forms a valuable soil covering on the steep slopes. In the 
spruce forests which cap the Black Mountains for nearly their entire length, there 
is an excellent growth of moss and similar vegetation. 

Agricultiiral valiw, — Over limited areas, in spite of their steepness, the 
mountain slopes are very productive, especially in grass, which is the chief crop 
in this portion of the river basin. Corn is the staple grain. Only a small amount 
of wheat and oats is grown. The apples raised in this part of the valley are very 
fine. The alluvial bottom lands are not extensive, but are generally fertile, 
except in a few places, where they are sandy. Over limited areas they have 
been badly washed by freshets. 

Timher trees, — The oaks form about 40 per cent of the forest; chestnut more 
than 30 per cent. Associated with these are maple, birch, ash, linn, buckeye, 
hickory, poplar, and hemlock. On the summits of all the higher peaks of the 
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Black Mountains there is a considerable amount of black spruce mixed with 
balsam, perhaps as much as 4,000 acres in all. The hard woods at the head 
of the river are largely birch, mixed with beech, maple, and buckeye, and there 
is a small amount of cherry. 

Yield, — Below the mouth of Cattail Creek the best timber has been largely 
i^emoved, although there is yet some ver}' good oak uncut. Above this point, 
both on Cattail Creek and the main river, there has. been less culling, and the 
stand will be from 3,000 to 5,000 feet B. M. per acre, except along the crests of 
the mountains and on steep, thin-soiled slopes. A few small areas in the spruce 
forest have been badl}' burned. 

Demand. — There is a strong demand for best grades of lumber. Good timber 
brings from 50 cents to %1 per thousand feet standing. 

Accessibility. — It is about 18 miles from the mouth of Cattail Creek, in the 
center of the basin, to the nearest railway station. The distance prohibits the 
transportation of any but the best lumber. 

Cutting/. — Many mills have cut on the stream at various times, and the best 
grades of timber have been removed as far up as a few miles above the mouth 
of Cattail Creek. At present there are only two mills cutting, but it is reported 
that others will shortly be erected. 

Heproductiwi. — Reproduction is generally good. 

Second growth. — Except on the lower part of the stream, which has long been 
settled up and where the farm woodland -has been extensively culled, there is very 
little second growth. Oak and chestnut sprouts are the most important elements 
in the regrowth. 

Undergrowth. — There are dense thickets of both laurel and Kalmia in a great 
part of the forest at the head of the river. 

Rate of growth. — Accretion is about normal for the aspect and altitude. 

Water power. — The stream is very rapid, and there are several sites where 
high dams could be built, which would afford small powers for manufacturing 
purposes. 

(hcnership. — The upper part of the basin is held in large tracts. The forest 
land in the lower part is in small holdings chiefly attached to the farms. 

Prices of lund. — Farming land sells at $10 to $150 an acre; woodland, at $2 
to $5 an acre. 

DOEBAO BRANCH DISTRICT (yANCEY COUNTY, N. c). 

Boundaries. — The area included is from the southern watershed of Doebag 
Branch to the western watershed of Brush Creek, and is limited on the north 
and east by Toe River. 

10336— No. 37—05 9 
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Ana, — Total, 13 nquare niiien; cleared, H square miles; wooded, 7 square 
miles; severely burned, very little. 

Surface, — The Green Mountains penetrate the southwestern portion of the 
area, and from them numerous small streams descend into Toe River, dividing 
the area into a series of deep narrow hollows and alternating high ridges. 

Soil, — Gray or red loams or loose loams, derived from gneiss and schists, are 
the prevailing soils. They are generally deep and fairly tine in texture and free 
from stones. 

IIunniH and litter, — In the deep hollows, especially on the north side of th(* 
mountain, there is much leaf mold. The woodland is subject to pastura^re. 
however, and this tends to prevent the accumulation of humus. 

Agricultural' value, — There are only a few narrow strips of alluvium. The 
upland soils are fairly productive, but on account of the steep slopes, uiilo>«- 
carefully managed and kept in grass, are subject to wash. Corn, gi-ass. small 
grains, and apples all do well. 

Tijnher trerx, — Chestnut, red oak, scarlet oak, and sour wood, with hickoi v 
and black gum, form the greater part of the forests, though the more typidil 
mountain hard woods are found in the deep hollows around th(^ nioimtuin. 

17e?W.— The forests will cut from 2,000 to 3,000 foet H. M. pi r acre. 

Demand, — There is considerable demand for shippiiio- IuiiiImm- of all hard 
woods. 

Accemihility, — The lowest part of the area is S miles fioni the nearest rail- 
road station. Wagon roads cross nearly ever\^ part of th(* ar«'a. 

Guttimj, — Considemble cutting has been done at diti'ei'ent times, and the ])e>t 
part of the merchantable shipping timber has been reiiiovcd. 

Second grinrth, — The second growth is not very alnindant and is eontiiKHl to 
the woodland associated with the farms. It consists larjrely of Marlet ojik. 
chestnut, and sourwood sprouts. 

Undergrowth, — There is considerable brush in many ])laees. oonerally l\<il tn'<i. 
with azalea and huckleberry. Where the woods an* lairned at iireiruiai' inteivaU 
there is often a dense undergrowth of stool sj)routs from *^^nall tree> and shruf»- 
killed by the tires. 

Reprmluction, — Reproduction is generally good, both in cut and luirin'd di- 
tricts, unless the young trees are eaten down by cattle. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is normal for the elevation and a-i)e<i. 



Water power, — The streams are too small to alio id ni 
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power. 

(hnnernihip, — There are about 20 families livinj:: in th«' aiv: 

.... . *i' 

callv all the land. The woodland is divided into small h«>ldiii 
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Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $5 to $30 per acre; woodland, at 
$2 to $6. 

FRENCH BROAD RIVER BASIN ABOVE SKYLAND. 

Topography. — French Broad River dmins the Blue Rid^e from Swannanoa 
Cjap to Panther Tail Mountain (62 miles) and reaches entirely across the 
mountain region, which it leaves near the Tennessee line, after flowing across it 
for a distance of 80 miles. Around the borders of this basin are the Craggy 
Mountains, Swannanoa Mountains, and Estatoe, Panther Tail, Pizgah, and Max 
Pat<;h peaks, all high and fore.^t covered. In Madison County, where the river 
has cut through the northwestern rim of the plateau, is a large area of broken 
mountainous ridges, with ver}^ high and rocky slopes. A great portion of the 
interior basin, however, is smooth enough and fertile enough for grazing or 
farming. The basin has an area of 555,840 acres, of which 51 per cent is 
forested. 

*SV>/7. — The soil is extremely variable, though in general very good. That 
of the lower hills is a red clay, a fine sedimentary deposit. It is fertile and 
recuperates readily, but erodes rapidly wl^en uncovered. The ridge land, as 
usual, is well adapted to grass, but if closely pastured erodes rapidly and soon 
l)ecomes worthless. The best soil is found in the coves and on the broad alluvial 
bottoms which border the river and its larger tributaries from the Blue Ridge 
in the southeast to the head of the gorge near Marshall. 

Agriculture. — Substantially all the lowland is occupied by farmers, and much 
of the basin is very productive and well adapted to mixed farming. This is, in 
fact, one of the best agricultural valleys to be found in the £ast. The principal 
difficulties to ))e met are erosion of surface soil on the hills and destructive 
floods on the bottoms. Much of the mountain region is also under cultivation. 
The cove lands are mostly cleared, and cleared mountain-side pastures dot the 
landscape. 

Tobacco growing on the lighter soils of the hills exhausted field after field, 
and finally the whole industry was abandoned, leaving large areas of desolate 
land exposed to the cutting action of water. The same process has been in 
operation on old farm land and pastures until on many small tracts, as on the 
southern slopes of Poverty Hollow, near Barnardsville, there is but little soil 
left. There is hardly a farm in the entire l)asin that is not more or less gullied, 
although much care is taken by a few of the more thoughtful farmers to keep 
the earth covered by a vigorous crop. The inundations of the l)ottom lands also 
cause serious damage, and the general testimony is that they increase as more, 
land is cleared. 
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The forest, — The higher mountains are still forested, and the ridges and 
slopes above 3,000 feet are niostl}' covered, although j^onie of the ridges, as Elk, 
Spring Creek, and New Found ridges, have on them large proportions of cleared 
land and the mountain sides are often dotted with clearings. 

The iMisin contains 665,360 M feet B. M. of log timber and 4,316,240 cor(]> 
of small wood. 

The forest in this region is mixed; the oaks and chestnut predominate, witli 
a sprinkle of white pine, hemlock, linn, gum, beech, birch, maple, and hickory. 
and many other species of less importance. The proportion of species is a^ 
follows: 

ProjH/rti(nii( of ^peeiex in French Brtpud Rinr haxin. 

IVt ct'iit. 

Oaks 4o 

Hemlock 4 

Buckeye ] 

Beech I 

Other specien , Ji 

Hickory .'> 

Shortleaf pine I 

Chestnut 20 

Ash 1 

Linn 2 

Birch :; 

Locust 1 

White pine i' 

CucumlKjr 1 

Black pum 4 

Maple 4 

Black pine 1 

Fires, grazing, and culling have greatly nMlucpd tln' oiininal (juality of ihc 
forest. Bordering the farms are many tine stands of saplin*^ xcond urowtli. Init 
the remote mountains are full of defective trcc-^ and hru-li. 

Sprouts and seedlings spring up readily. Wliit«' pine >liorll('af pin<\ pop,!' 
ash, walnut, and cherry all abound in the foiot^ in tlu^ ftnin of pr«»nii- r'l' 
young trees, and sumac and locust here reproduce* raf^idly and arc well ada] 
to prevent erosion on the old fields. 



PUN'CHEON FORK DISTUICT (mADISoN (OlMK N. ( 

BoundUirliS, — On the north, the Tennessee State line, on tin- (-I'-i. tli.« ca-i. 
divide of Puncheon Fork: on the south. Laurel CriMk: on (In w- Cj. ]^iii|.:,\ j;; j 

Area, — Total, 7 square miles: cleared. 0.7.") xjuan* niilr; \ \" J^vj 
miles. TSBk.^ 4 

Surface, — Hillv to mountainous. 
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Soil. — Brown loam. Fertile. 

Agricultural value. — Two thousand acres are well adapted to farming. 

Timber tree^. — White oak, 10 per cent; chestnut oak, 6 per cent; red oak, 
3 per cent; black oak, 5 per cent; chestnut, 15 per cent; gum, 5 per cent; maple, 
10 per cent; ash, 3 per cent; cherry, 3 per cent; cucumber, 10 per cent; buckeye, 
8 per cent; poplar, 5 per cent; hickory, 4 per cent; other species, 14 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 16,680 M feet B. M.; small wood, 80, (XK) cords. 

Demand. — The best timber brings $2 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — ^The nearest railroad is Marshall, about 20 miles, by a rough 
and hilly wagon road, from the center of the tract. The slopes are moderate 
and brush is abundant. 

F'ire. — Fires are frequent, but not severe. 

Secfmd grmjcth. — Saplings are abundant and of valuable species. 

VndiTgrowth. — Varied between dense laurel thickets along the streams and 
light stands of shrubs on the ridges. 

Repntduction . — Free. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water pmrer. — Limited, but fairl}^ constant. The creek, at its mouth, is 
rapid and usually about 26 feet wide and 1 foot deep. 

Occupancy. — About 8 families are living in this basin. 

Prices of land. — From $3 to $8 per acre. 

LirTLE CREEK DISTRICT (mADISON COUNTY, N. c). 

Baundarii^a, — On the north, the Tennessee State line; on the east. Puncheon 
Fork divide; on the south. Laurel Creek; on the west. Roaring Fork divide. 

Area. — Total, 5.50 square miles; cleared, 1.25 square miles; wooded, 4.25 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. The bottoms are very narrow and the 
slopes are steep. 

Soil. — Yellow to brown loam. 

Agricultural valu<\ — The soil is very productive when new, but washes away 
quickly. About 300 acres are adapted to agriculture. 

Titnhr trees. — White oak, 20 per cent; chestnut oak, 5 per cent; red oak, 15 
per cent; >)lack oak, 3 per cent; chestnut, 12 per cent; gum, 6 per cent; hard 
maple, 5 per cent; red maple, 3 per cent; hickory, 4 per cent; ash, 5 per cent; 
cherry, 1 per cent; other species, 21 pi»r cent. 

Yield. —Log timber, 11,400 M feet B. M.; small wood, 71,2<K) cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings $1 per thousand feet. 
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Accessibility. — The center of this tract is about 20 miles, by a rough and 
hilly wagon I'oad, from Marshall, the nearest railroad point. 

Fin\ — Fires have been light, but frequent, consuming humus and retarding 
undergrowth. 

Second (jrowth. — Most of the land affords a fair stand of saplings of valu- 
able species. 

Undenjrowth, — This tract is not verj^ bushy except along the streams, where 
laurel thickets abound. 

Reproduction. — Naturally free, but retarded by fire. 

Rote of growth. Kapid. 

. Water power. — The stream near its mouth is usually about 10 feet wide and 
5 inches deep. Its fall is rapid. 

Occupancy. — About 15 families are living in this basin. 

Prices of land. — From $2 to $10 per acre. 
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FOSTER CREEK AND ROARING FORK DISTRICTS (maDISON COUNTY, N. C). 

Bound4irles. — On the north, the Tennessee State line; on the east, Littlr 
Creek divide; on the south, Laurel Creek; on the west, th(* Spilkorn divido. 

Arf^a. — Total, 14 square miles; cleared, 3.25 square miles: woxlod. lo.T.") 
square miles. 

Surface. — The creeks have verv narrow bottoms of alluvial hiiid: tlio ivinaininir ^ ^ 

surface is hilly to mountainous, usually very steep. 

Soil. — Loam, vellow to brown in color and verv pnxliutiN c when newlv 
cleared. 

Af/r/rultural ralur. — Well adapted to grass, except for the >terpii('ss of the 
slopes. A>)out 1,000 acres are adapted to agrieultu.-e. 

Thnher trees. — White oak, 10 per cent; chestnut oak. ."> \)vv cent: re<l oak. 
5 per cent; black oak, 3 per cent; chestnut, VI \wv cent: uuiii. 4 ]m r cent: 
maple, 8 per cent; poplar, 2 per cent: hickoi \ . .") p( i' cent: a^h. .» per <cnt: 
hemlock, 5 per cent; other species, 36 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 20,844 M feet B. M.; snm'.l wood, .')'►. :»oo mrdN. 

Demand. — The usual price is %\ per thousand feet on thr -tninp. 

Accessihil ity . —The center of this tract is aWout *jfn milc^. I)\ a ruuoh wwX 
hilly wagon road, from rail. 

Fire. — Fires have been frequent, thoucrh usually not scvn.. ili.^ laiyer tree- 
have been only slightly injured, but many seedlinu'- and -mall -aplini:- li:i\t' 
been killed. ... ,. 

Second grau^th. — While not of the best, the stand of -apl m_ 
except along the crests of the ridges. 
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Undergrowth. — BriLsh is usually light except along the ravines, where laurel 
abounds. 

Reproduction, — Free, except as the seedlings are killed by fire. 

Rate of growth, — Rapid. 

Water power, — In Laurel Creek there is enough water with abundant fall for 
mills of medium size, but on Foster Creek the flow is too inconstant. 

Occupancy. — About 30 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of Innd, — From $5 to $10 per acre. 

SHELTOX LAUREL CREEK DISTRICT (mADISON COUNTY, N. C.) 

Boundaries. — On the north and east, the Tennessee State line; on the south, 
the Spillcorn divide; and on the west, Allen Stand divide. 

Area. — Total, 38 square miles; cleared, 4.65 square miles; wooded, 33.35 
square miles. 

Surface. — There are about 600 acres of alluvial bottom land, which is nearly 
level. The remainder is hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — Fertile loam. 

Agricultural value. — Corn and grass yield very well until the fields begin to 
wash. About 1,500 acres are well adapted to farming. 

Tirnhev trees. — White pine, 30 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; white oak, 10 
per cent; red oak, 5 per cent; chestnut, 5 per cent; gum, 5 per cent; maple, 5 
per cent.; linn, 6 per ceat; cucumber, 4 per cent; other species, 25 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijof; timber, 67,304 M feet B. M^; small wood, 320,000 cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings from %1 to $2 per thousand feet on 
the stump. 

Accessibility. — This land is not difficult to log, but it is nearly 20 miles from 
rail, by a rough and hilly wagon road which is often impassable. 

Fire. — Fires are very frequent, especially on the ridges in the northern part, 
where large amounts of timber have been killed and the forest is reduced to 
scattered survivors and sprouts of oak, chestnut, and maple. 

Second growth. — Very deficient, except on small areas near clearings. 
Elsewhere fires have been too severe. 

Undergraicth. — Laurel is dense along the streams and in north coves. There 
is also much brush on the burned land. 

Reproduction. — On much of the tract reproduction is prevented by the fires; 
but where protected valuable species are sometimes found in great abundance. 
White pine is the most promising species in this region. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water pmoer. — Limited. The lower portion of this stream would furnish 
enough power for factories of medium size, but the flow is somewhat inconstant, 
and seems to fluctuate the more as the burns and the clearings reduce the forest. 
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Occupancy. — About 70 families are living in this basin. 

Prices of InruL — Mountain lands are valued at 5^1 to $2 per acre; farm lands, 
at %b to 1^20 per acre. 

SPILLCORN GREEK DISTRICT (MADISON COUNTY, N. c). 

Boundaries, — On the north and west, Shelton Laurel divide; on the east, the 
State line and Foster Creek divide; on the south, Foster Creek divide and Big 
Laurel Creek. 

Areti, — ^Total, 14 square miles; cleared, 5.25 square miles; wooded, 8.75 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil, — Yellow to brown loam; very fertile when first cleared. ^^ 

Agricultural valu^. — About 1,200 acres of this land are well adapted to atrri- 
culture, but the remainder is too steep and liable to wash, though much of it 
produces good crops of grass several years after clearing. 

Timher trees, — White pine, 8 per cent; hemlock, 5 per cent; white oiik. 1'' 
pt»r cent; chestnut oak, 5 per cent; red oak, 3 per cent; black oak, \ jkm* cent: 
chestnut, 12 per cent; gum, 4 per cent; maple, 6 per cent; ash, 2 \wx cent; chcrr\ , 
2 per cent; cucumber, 7 per cent; buckeye, 8 per cent; poplar, 2 per cent: 
hickor3% 5 per cent; other species, 17 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 20,705 M feet, B. M.; small wood, t')7.i?in cords. 

Demand. — The best of the log timber brings from }J>1 to >>J {xi' thonsand feet 
on the stump. 

Accessibility. — The center of this tract is about 14 inilcN. In a lonirh waoon 
road, from the itiilroad. The wagon road now leadinii- thiou^h this basin is vcrv 
rough and becomes impassable with every rise of the sticani. llie slopes are 
steep and somewhat brushy, but not esi3ecially ditiicult to Iol:. 

T^T/v.— Fires are frequent along the ridges, where siplin^^s and hru>h an' 
frequently killed and the forest is kept in inferior conditiorj. The lower ^lojx-^. 
however, have not been severely damaged by tire. 

Second (jroirth.—AhnwAaxit on all cuttings on noitli >loprs wh<'i"e pi-otr* (( .; 
from fire. 

Undergrowth. — Tsually light. 

Rrproduction. — Free, except for fire. 

Ratt' of growth, — Rapid. 

Water iHnrrr. — Limited; the stream is not large and i> \ < i \\^5?>i.ii^!:int. 

Occupancy. — Al)out 40 families are living on thi-^ trac t. 

Prices of land. — From ^2 to 5^15 pei* acre. 
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SPRING GREEK BASIN BELOW BLUFF (maDISON COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — ^Total, 8.50 nquare miles; cleared, 1.25 square miles; wooded, 7.25 
square miles. 

Surface. — Mountainous; steep and rocky, excepting perhaps about 500 acres 
in the central portion. 

Soil. — Light loam. 

Agricultural value. — About 500 acres are adapted to farming. 

Tiwher trees. — White pine, 25 per cent; black pine, 10 per cent; hemlock, 10 
per cent; white oak, 8 per cent; scarlet oak, 6 per cent; black oak, 6 per cent; 
hickory, "6 per cent; other species, 29 per cent. 

Tleld. — Log timber, 10,400 M feet B. M.; small wood, 50,(XX) chords. 

Demand. — The best log timber, which is pine and white oak, brings about %1 
per thousand feet on the stump, where fairly accessible. 

AeceslbUity. — A good wagon road leads through the valley to Hot Springs 
on the Southern Railway, which is about 8 miles from the remotest part of this 
titu^t. 

Fire. — Fires are frequent and severe; almost the entire tract is overrun each 
3'ear; many of the timber trees have been killed and the forest is reduced to 
scattered survivors with an underbrush of sprouts and shrubs, except in some of 
the hollows, in which there is a fair stand of timber trees. 

Secrnid growth. — Very inferior because of the tires. 

TJndergrmjoth. — Light; subdued by the fires. 

Rate of grmrth. — Medium. 

Hi production. — Poor on account of fires. 

Water prncer. — Excellent. 

Occupancy. — About 10 families are living on this tract. 

Prices of land. — From 50 cents to $5 per acre. 

SPRING CREEK BASIN ABOVE BLUFF (MADISON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 41.50 square miles; cleared, 8 square miles; wooded, 33.50 sciuare 
miles. 

Surface. — The valley bottom, which is frequently half a mile wide, though 
occasionally interrupted, is undulating to rolling. The foothills and the mountain 
sides are usually steep, but some of the coves are level enough to be arable. 

Soil. — Dark loam, usually fertile. 

Agricultural valur. — ^This valley is noted for its grass. About 3,500 acres 
are adapted to agriculture. 

Timhei* trees. — Chestnut, 20 per cent; white oak, 12 per cent: red oak, 6 per 
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cent; chestnut oak, 6 per cent; hickory, 4 per cent; gum, 6 per cent; linn, 6 per 
cent; maple, 7 per cent; buckeye, 6 per cent; birch, 3 per cent; cucumber, 5 per 
cent; other species, 20 per cent. 

Yield.— hog timber, 54,580 M feet B. M.; small wood, 420,280 cords. 

Demand, — The best of the log timber bringfs from '50 cents to $3 per thousand 
feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — The remotest part of this tract is 20 miles from the milroad 
at Hot Springs. The wagon road below Bluflf is good, but above that ix)int it i> 
rough and often impassable. 

Fire. — The western ridges have been frequently burned and the forest on 
them has been considerably reduced. Elsewhere the fires are held in cherk 
by the clearings. 

Second gr(mth. — Except on the ridges, saplings are abundant and usually of / \ 

valuable species. 

Under groicih. — Light. 

Reproduction. — Free, except for fire. 

Rate of groirtft. — Rapid. 

Water pmver. — Near Bluff are many good sites for mills iisin^ a modejiitr 
amount of power. 

OccHj)a7iey. — About 150 families live in this valley. 

Prices of land. — Mountain land brings from $4 to §(> jxm' aciv: valley laiul, 
from $25 to *50. 

BIG PIXE CREEK DISTRICT (mADISON COUNTY. N. (.). 

Boundaries, — On the north, Oak Branch divide and French Uioad River: on 
the east and south, the Pawpaw and Little Pine divi(le>: and on tiio \ve>t. Sprinii 
Creek divide. 

Area. — Total, 17 square miles; cleared, ,>..')n Mjuare milivN: wooded, ii.;. 
square miles. 

/Surface. — Hillv to mountainous. 

Soil. — Brown loam with many fragments of (|uait/. which resist wa^h. 

Agricultural rahfr. — About 2,000 aeres are ada[)t(M| to t'arniini^- or Lii'M/in_ .^ 
although the surface is steep and much care is needed to prcMiit \\a-hiM<j. 

Timber tretM. — Chestnut, 20 per cent; white oak. li' ])cr cent; red oak. ♦*• p« : 
per cent; chestnut oak, (> per cent; hickory, 4 per cent: uuni. .". t M-!^ v<-tit :,ciiciii! 
ber, 5 per cent; linn, i\ per cent; maple, 7 per cent; Imh keve. 
3 per cent; other species. 20 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 12,491 M feet B. M.: small wood. ••'. 

Demand. — The best timber brings ^2 per thousand feet 
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Accessibility . — All of this tract is within 12 miles of the railroad. The slopes 
are steep and difficult for logging. 

I^ire. — Fires are frequent, but the forest is much protected by clearings and 
the fires could easih^ be prevented. 

Second grmcth. — There is a medium stand of saplings op most of the tract. 

Under grmioth, — There is a moderate amount of brush, composed of shrubs 
and seedlings, but not enough to be a serious obstruction in logging. 

lieprodiLction, — Free, except for fire. 

Rate of graioth. — Medium. 

Water power, — Limited, except at the mouth of the creek, where there is an 
abundance, and on French Broad River. 

Cht>nershij>, — Local . 

Occupancy. — About 50 families are living in this basin. 

Prices of land, — From $5 to $20 per acre. 

PAWPAW AND LITTLE PINE CREEK DISTRICTS (mADISON COUNTY, N. C). 

Bmindarles. — On the north and west, the Big Pine divide; on the east, French 
Broad River; on the south, the Sandymush divide. 

Area. — ^Total, 26 square miles; cleared, 15.25 square miles; wooded, 10.75 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — Brown loam; fertile. 

Agricultural valu^. — Good crops of corn and grass are secured when the land 
is new. Several good fields of clover were seen. About 6,000 acres of this land 
are adapted to agriculture. 

Timber trees. — White oak, 15 per cent; chestnut oak, 4 per cent; red oak, 4 
per cent; black oak, 6 per cent; Spanish oak, 2 per cent; chestnut, 15 per cent; 
white pine, 1 per cent; hemlock, 1 per cent; linn, 6 per cent; maple, 2 per cent; 
buckeye, 6 per cent; gum, 12 per cent; other species, 26 per cent. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings from %\ to $2 per thousand feet on 
the stump. 

Accessibility. — All of this tract lies within 10 miles of the railroad. The 

wagon road is inferior, and the remaining woodland is high on the mountain 

side and somewhat difficult of access. 

Fi7*e. — Limited. The large area of cleared land forms a protection against 
fires. 

Second growth . — There are several small tracts in this basin which have a 

good stand of saplings, but in general the stand is deficient. 

Undergrmcth. — Light. 

Bate of gvo^oth. — Medium. 
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Watt^r power, — Limited. 

Occupancy. — About 100 familien are living on this tract. 

PriceMofland, — From %"! to ^^Ib per acre. 

SANDYMUSH CREEK DISTRICT (MADISOX AND BUNCOMBE COUNTIES, N. c). 

Boundarttif, — On the north, Spring Creek and Little Pine Creek divides; 
on the ea-^t and south, French Broad River and the Turkev Creek divide; on 
the west, Haywood County line and Spring Creek divide. 

Area, — Total, 49 square miles; cleared, 25 square miles; wooded, 24 square 
miles. 

Surfart^. —Except the creek lK>ttoms, comprising about 3,000 acres, this tnict 
is hillv to mountainous. 

Sttil, — Brown loam, which is in general very fertile. 

Afjricidtnral ra/u/^. — About 10,000 acres are adapted to agriculture, yielding'- 
good crops of grass and grain. 

ThiJper tre4'i<, — White oak, 15 per cent; chestnut oak, 4 p(»r cent: red oak. 
4 per cent; black oak, ♦> per cent; Spanish oak, 2 per cent: chestnut. 15 per rent: 
white pine, 1 per cent; hemloi*k, 1 per cent; linn, ♦> p<M- cent; nm{)le. 2 per cmt: 
buckeye, G p(*r cent; gum, 12 per cent; cucumber, 5 per c(Mit: other specie>. Jl 
per cent. 

Yiiild, — Log timber, 24,742 M feet B. M. ; small wood, l2s.i'ou corcis. 

Jh'inmid, — The best log timber brings from %\ to >^2 per thousand feet <m 
the stump. 

Arrr.s>iihdiiy, — This tract is all within 20 miles of tlie railroad and the* slope 
offer no special difficulty to logging. 

/V/v. — Limited; the woodlands are protect^nl hy tln' clearini:^. 

S^coftd (jrowth. — There are many saplintrs. I»nt iiio^t <»f them are inferior. 
having grown up under crooked and defective (»1(1 tree^. 

/^7//7m/A/W//.— Among the brush, which is usually (|uite di^isp. theie ai*- 
many seedlings of valuable trees. 

Rejrrodurtl^m. — This land would soon he restocked with valuahle «-])e( i» - ,j 
fire were prevented. The old pasture> are usually i-e^iorkrd with inferior ^\)y 
such as persimmon, hemlock, peawood. and sassafras. 

Hati^ of (jrmcth. — Medium. 

Wittier. J fotrt'i', — Abundant on the lower j)ortioii of tli»' -trr;i!ii nntl o?i Fr»'n< 
Broad River. 

Otrn rrxh lj>, — Loca 1 . 

0<'cupa})cy. — About 250 families live on this tract. 

PrlceM of hn\d, — From ^2 to $50 per acre. 
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WOLF CREEK BASIN. 

This stream flows northward from Butt Mountain, in which it has its source, 
into French Broad River. It is in many ways ver}" similar to Laurel, Brush, 
and Paint creeks, which enter the river from the northern side, nearly opposite. 
The stream is very i-apid, often cascading, and the basin is composed of narrow 
valleys, which are often constricted, especially near their mouths, but which 
widen out above and have generally rounded slopes and often small alluvial 
strips at their head. 

The soil is rather sandy and is derived in large part from conglomerate, quartz- 
ite, and sandstone; less frequently, fine slates and gneiss, (rneiss and slates give 
rise to the more fertile soils, and where these are the country rocks the greatest 
erosion has taken place, and rounded hills or small open valleys have been 
formed. Wherever quartzite occurs steep ridges or blulfs are formed, and nar- 
now chasm-like gorges result with a scant, light, often strong soil. The stream is 
crossed at its mouth by the Southern Railwaj', and oflfers excellent opportunities 
for logging and shipping. Wolf Creek can be splashed for a distance of 5 miles 
above its mouth. The timber has been very fine. On account of the accessibilit3\ 
however, considerable logging has been done and the basin has been culled of 
the poplar, ash, oak, and linn which was situated a convenient distance for hauling 
from the main stream. A company is now operating on the creek under 
contract to cut all merchantable hard wood more than 12 inches in diameter and 
all merchantable white pine 6 inches or more in diameter. This company expects 
to cut within the next year 6,000,000 feet of pine and hard woods. The land on 
the creek is largely owned Iw the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 
There is some hemlock on the stream, but no bark has been peeled. 

Few of the farms are extensive. There is a considerable area of steep land 
at the head of the creek which could be placed in cultivation as soon as the 
timber has been cut and the land sold to settlers. Much of the woodland in which 
there is any pine has been burned and the timber to some extent damaged. 

PAINT CREEK BASIN (maDISON COUNTY, N. c). 

Area, — Total, 11 square miles; cleared, 4.5 square miles; wooded, 6.5 square 
miles; severely burned, none. 

Surface. — Nearly the entire basin is broken into steep hills or is mountainous. 
There is verv little alluvial bottom land. 

So!h, — The prevailing soil is sand}- loam, derived from gneiss and mica 
schists. Though generally deep, it is too coai*se grained and sandy to be veiy 
productive. In many cases it washes badh' when cleared. 
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Ilurmis and Utter, — In the deep hollows at the head of the stream there is 

a considerable acciuniilation of leaf mold in the forest. On the lower hills and 

dry south slopes this is often altogether absent, on account of the brush fires 

and pastumge. 

Aijncultund ndue, — The land produces fairly well where it has not been 

cleared too long and is not .steep enough to have washed badly. Small grain, 

corn, and dark tobaccos, with apples, are the chief crops. Apples, especially, do 

very well. Some grass is grown, but the southerly aspect and the poor, sandy 

soil are not well adapted to grass. 

Thnhev trttf<, — Oaks and hickorit^s, associated with the shortleaf and black 
pines, form the forest on the lower hills and dry southern slopes. Maples, birches. 
linn, and hemlock are associated with the oaks on the moister land, csfwciiilly 
at higher elevations. The best of the lighter woods has l)een cut. 

Yield, — The lower part of th(^ valley will cut less than 2,000 feet H. M. 
per acre; the ui)per part will cut more. 

Demand, — Several mills have at ditferent times sawed lumber on this cn^k. 
so that the most accessil^le timber has been cut. (lood tinil>er is scarce and 
brings from $1 to )W per thousi\nd feet on the stump. 

AeveHHihlUty, — The mouth of the creek is V± miles, by u t^ood wagon roa*!, 
from Marshall, on the Southern Railway. There is a fair road up the creek to 
its head. 

Second growth, — Around the older farms then^ is a coij>i(h*]ahh« aiiiount of 
second-growth woodland, both of sprouts and seedlings. The ^prout^ con^i^t 
largely of scarlet and white oak. sourwood. and chestnut: th«' -ecdlinu-^ of >niall 
groves of shortleaf and l)lack pines. 

Undcrffrowth, — The woods are generally ojxmu tliough in some plaee> there 
are rhododendron thickets and underbrush sprouts, which have foHowed tire^. 

ReprodHctlon, — Reproduction is generally good where tliere are no tires nor 
pasturage. Cattle are gi*azed in much of the woodhmd. which tend^ t(» eherk 
the regeneration of broadleaf species, and Hres are fnijuent a?id >evere. 

Rate of growth. — Accretion is normal for tlie elevation and a^pt'ct. 

Water jymoir, — This stream is too small to atbud inoie than a verv ^niall 
power. 

Ownership, — The timl)er land is largely owned 1>\ ]('>idrni>. I'lirre are no 
very large tracts. 

Occupanvij, — There are about *^7 families living in thi> ha-in 

Prteen ofland,~FsLvm\ng land sells at ^0 to ^*jr> \)*^\ :i«n : /\v;)(H|huid. nt >^ ;^^ 
to *10. 
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Cutting. — Except at the beads of the tstreauis the best timber has been cut. 

Reproduction. — Reproduction is generally good. Young trees can be seen 
everywhere in the forest, where protected from cattle and fire. 

Second grmcth, — Below Dunsmore a great portion of the forest is formed of 
second-growth timber in the woodland; chestnut, scarlet oak, black oak, and white 
oak form the dominant elements of the second growth. 

Undergroicth. — There are several thickets of rhododendron and KaJmia in the 
deep hollows at the head of the basin. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is good, except at high elevations on thin, dry 
soils. 

Water power, — The main stream and its tributaries are too small to afford 
a large power. Many mill sites are available, however, and several gristmillN 
are utilizing a portion of the power. 

Ownernhip, — The forest land in the lower part of the basin is in small ;! 

holdings, generally less than 100 acres. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at %\i) to $1U0 per acre; woodland, at 
$5 to $20 per acre. 

SHUT-IN CREEK BASIX (maDISOX COUXTV, X. ('.). 

Area, — Total, 15 square miles; cleared, 4 square niili^s; wooded. 11 s(juarr 
miles; severely burned, 2 square miles. 

Surface. — The river hills at the mouth of the creek make the to|M>Mi:ipliy tlieir 
rough and broken. For 2 miles above the mouth of the stream the \ alh\v i> hroad. 
and the country slopes back toward the ridge.s in ^r^Mith^ hilN oi' hroad undula- 
tions. This portion of the valley is thickly settled. The inid«llr part of the ha^in 
is formed of constricted, gorge-like valleys, wh(Me the main '^tI•('am and its tiil>- 
utaries have cut through a great mass of cjuartzite. Thi> louiih to|>oMraph\ i 
also found on the left fork of the stream to its head, fhrrc are (nily two >mall 
farms situated upon it. The basin of the ri^^ht proiii: opcn^ up into a i)road»'i 
valley under the slopes of Max Patch Mountain, whrrc th«' hdU liave >t<Mp 1m:i 
generally fertile slopes. 

Soil. — The lower part of the Imsin has a fairly pimhictix c siudy loam -< 
derived largely from sandstones and crmy slates. Over limiir.l ana- yellow -l:ii 
prevail, yielding a more argijlaceous soil. The middle p.irt of the hM-sin. whei. 
the valley is constricted between great ridi^os, and the leli prolix/. li:i\«' n tlii: 
sandv soil, not fertile, and in manv i)laees i»-niv(dl\ or etnunilM iv! witli r ;; 
fragments of rock. On the right pronii: the soils are (hi i\ e 1 ij .oiw^i ;, ..;n>. .. 
glomerate and, though sandy, are deep, fn^^ fi(»m ^ton< -. : 
tillage. 
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HamHH and Utter. — In the lower part of the basin, where the woodland is 
closely pastured and frequently burned, humus is scanty. Where the steep 
quartzite ridges occur fires destro}" nearly all of the leaves each winter. The soil, 
however, in the forest at the headwaters, especially on the slope of the Max 
Pat<*h Mountain, is protected by a deep accumulation of mold. 

Agricultural value, — In the lower part of the basin corn and small grain are 
extensiveh' grown. Many cabbages are mised for shipment. The soils are too 
sandy and the elevation too low to be well suited for grass. On the right prong 
hay and cattle are raised. Apples, oats, and rye do well. 

Titnher treen, — Black pine, white pine, chestnut, si'arlet oak, hemloitk, chestnut 
oak, and red oak form the dominant growth, except at the very head of the 
right fork, where typical hard-wood forests of oak, chestnut, maple, birch, ash, 
and poplar prevail. 

Yield, — In the lower part of the. basin is a stand of from 1,000 to 2,U(K) 
feet B. M. per acre, largely of white pine; in the upper part of the basin the 
stand is from 3,000 to 4,000 feet B. M. per acre, largely of chestnut and oak, 
with some poplar, ash, maple, and birch. In addition to the above there are 
about 20 cords of suiall wood per acre in the lower part of the basin and al>out 
30 cord* of small wood per acre on the right prong. 

Deuiand. — White pine, good oak, ash, yellow poplar, and, if sound, chestnut, 
are in demand, and bring from $2 to i>4 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accemihility, — The creek is crossed at its mouth b}" the Southern Railway, 
and its headwaters lie only about 9 miles, by road, from the nearest station. 
A good road extends 4 miles up the creek, and it could, with little cost, be 
improved beyond that point. Logging roads could easily be constructed to all 
the timber, except that on the (}uartzite ridges, where the steepness and rocks 
would present a difficult}'. 

Fire, — The woodland in the lower part of the basin, which is largely in 
wood lots connected with the farms, is seldom burned; the dry pine forest?^ of 
the (juartzite ridges suffer much from sevei-e and frequent conflagrations, which 
have destroyed nearly all of the young growth, or reduced it to stool shoots, and 
injured the commercial value of the mature* pine. But little damage has !)een 
done to the forest at the head of the stream. 

Cutting.— There are no mills in operation on the creek at present. Nearly 
all of the best hard wood, however, has y)een removed from the lower part of 
the valley and the choicest has been culled to the very headwaters, except from 
a few VK)dies of restricted area. No tan bark has l)een cut. 

1033d— No. 37—0.1 10 
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Reproduction, — All the species seem to seed regularly and reproduce freely 
under suitable conditions. This is especially true of the pines, the seedlings of 
which are abundant wherever they are protected from fire and suitable light 
conditions prevail. Chestnut and the oaks sprout freely from the stump, except 
in larger trees. 

Second growth, — Where not suppressed by fire or cattle, there is an abundant 
undergrowth of young trees of the same species as those which form the dominant 
growth — pines and scarlet oak on south slopes, and birch, oaks, and maple on 
more shaded exposures. 

Undergrowth, — In many places the undergrowth is dense, especially in hollows 
and on north slopes. It is lAsually composed of rhododendron, Knhnin^ buckeyo. 
and leucothof^. 

' Rate of growth. — Good growth is made where the soil is moist and deep. 
The growth of the oak in the lower part of the valley is fair on the uplands, 
and the trees do not attain a large size. Much better growth is made on i\w 
upper part of the stream. The growth of the pine is only fair. 

Water jfower,—Th^v^ is one gristmill in opt^ration at present, about 3 iniUs 
above the mouth of the stream. Although there is ample fall, the [M)\v(m 
secured is slight. 

Ownenthfj). — ^The foi'est lands are largely owned by resident citizcMis. TImmm* 
are 18 families on the right fork, 2 on the left fork, and i:^ below tlie forks. 

PriceM of laiid. — Cleared land in condition for farmin^^ is worth from St) to 
$20 per acre; forest land, from %\ to $4 per acre. 

MEADOW AND ROARING FORK BASIXS (MADISON (OINTV, \. ( .). 

Arta, — Total, 24 square miles; cleared, r> s(|iian^ miles: wooded, l!» s«juaie 
miles; severely burned, 3 square miles. 

Sttrfart, — The surface of these Imsins is extremely rouuh and the -l«>j 
steep. There is very little bottom land alont^: th«^ >tream^ and no level upland-. 
The north slopes, especially those of Ilo^haek Momitain and Spiinn ( i.»\ 
Mountain, are so steep And rocky that they an» not <:i!n rally cultivati il. i.ur r! >i 
south slopes are usually more gentle and are elear<'<l to tli«' luadwattiv ut t 
streams. The soil is a gray loam, exceptionally ml, and jjrnrtalh tjia\r!;\ 
largely derived from an altered eongloinemte. On rirarlx all of tin -<»iitt.» : 
slopes where the inclination is not too steep, it i-- dcrp and t;iiil\ |'i<«lr..t' 
It is occasionally rwky, esptvially on the iioitli NK)|)r>. wli.i,. tl,.>;..ix 
exi>osed. This condition is lar^elv due to the dip of the ic K :- *. 

I/fff/tffM ////// lJtf*r, — Mold is generally ahundant. «-} 
woo<ls on north and northeast slopes. The ^oil i^ «»ft«' 
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abundant and their dry leaves have been burned. Where this is the case it is 
apt to be on a south slope and at a comparatively low elevation. Around many 
of the farms forest litter is removed for bedding for cattle and to improve the 
tilled soils. 

AgrlcxdUire value. — The soils and altitude are especially suited to grass and 
apples. The small grains, tobacco, and corn do well at low elevations. 

Timber trees, — Chestnut, chestnut oak, scarlet oak, white pine, red oak, white 
oak, yellow poplar, birch, linn, maple, and hemlock, with occasional ash and 
cherry, in relative abundance about in the order named, constitute the greater 
part of the forests. The timber has been badly culled to within 4 miles of the 
headwaters. 

Yield. — White pine, which is found in commercial quantities only below 
Kline, will yield about 1,500 feet B. M. to the acre. There is very little 
merchantable timber of other species associated with the white pine. Above 
Kline, the poplar will yield about 500 feet B. M. per iacre, and the rest of the 
timber, largely chestnut and oak, about 2,500 feet. Much of the timber is in 
wood lots attached to the farms. In addition to the above, there will be al>out 
15 cords of wood to the acre below Kline, and from 20 to 30 cords to the acre 
above Kline. 

Demand. — At present only poplar, ash, oak, and cherry are being cut. Three 
dollars per thousand feet on the stump is paid for the best timber of the 
above kinds, except for cherry, which commands $12. 

Accessibility, — The upper part of these streams is about 16 miles from the 
Western North Carolina Railroad at Hot Springs. The wagon road is across a 
high ridge, which adds much to the cost of hauling. With some clearing out of 
rocks in the beds of the streams they can be splashed when at high water 
and logs driven into Spring Creek. Timber roads can be easily constructed to 
any body of timber in either basin. Where the conglomerate is near the surface, 
or the soil is gravelly, a good roadbed is assured. 

Cuttina, — Onlv one sawmill has cut on either stream. It has made four 
stands, cutting about 200,000 feet B. M. at each stand. On account of the 
distance, it is necessaiy to haul only the choicest. Yellow poplar, ash, oak, 
linn, and cherr\' have been cut. No pine has yet been marketed, though it has 
been badly culled for domestic use. The mill which is now in operation is a 
portable sawmill with capaeit}^ of about 1Q,000 feet per day. Much of the 
lumber has been marketed locally. The greater part for shipment is cut in 
one-inch boards and transported by wagon to Hot Springs. 

Fire, — Fires are of exceptional occurrence in the hard woods. They are 
most frequent on the southern spurs of Round, Max Patch, Hogback, and 
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Spring Creek mountains. In the pine woods they are of nearly annual 
occurrence, damage much standing timber, and destroy or kill hack to stool 
shoots much young growth of tire-tender species. 

Reprodnctltfii. -All the trees seed frequently and regularly, and under suitable 
conditions the seed germinate freely. Chestnut, linn, and the oaks sprout from 
the stump after cutting, unless the trees are of large size. 

St^cond (jrfrwfh. — AlK)ve Kline there is excellent reprmluction of l)irch, maple, 
hemlock, and chestnut in deep hollows and on north slopes; fair reproduction of 
chesnut, scarlet oak, white oak, and chestnut oak on drier and thinly soiled 
ridges. Below Kline, where the white pine is the dominant tre<». the youuir 
growth is largely composed of white pine, scarlet oak, and white oak. 

Ihalrrqrowth. — The woods are generally open, except for young trees. \\\ 
places, however, there are dense thickets of rhododendron and KaJmia. 

Rate of (/rmrfh, — Good growth is made, especially on warm, southern slopes 
with a det^p moist soil. The growth is slower toward the heads of streams: tli.it 
of the white pine is above the average rate of accretion. 

Wiifi^r jKNr(-r. — There are several good sites for small mills, and tlicrc n 
rapid fall in the streams, Imt on account of their small size only liniitc^d power 
is available. 

(>trheri<h!p, — The timber lands of Meadow P^ork are hii^^cly cin)>racc(i in tin- 
Updegrove holdings, especially those at the head of tlii' ( icrk. Tin* uppiM 
forests of Roaring f'ork, on the slopes of Max Patcli Mountain, arc aUo 
embraced in these holdings. The rest of the timber is lai*:(dy <li-^lril)utr(l anionic* 
small landowners. These vallevs are thicklv settled ui). an<l a> ^oon a< tlx' 
timber is cut from the Updegrove lands they will at (Hicc ho coinortcd into 
farms to relieve the crowded condition which at present prevail^. 

Prtn-M of JamL — Farming lands under cultivation <rll at '^»; to Si^o pn 
acre: woodland, at %"! to %^ per acre, (h^pendent on the situatiim. amount and 
kind of timber, and accessibilitv. 

PAINT CREEK BASIN ((XK'KK ('OINTV. TKNN.). 

Ai't-a, — Total, IS square miles; cleared, \\ s<juar<* niilr^: wooded. i:» -.<ju;ir 
miles; severely burned, 8 square Uiiles. 

Surface. — The topography is very rough. Phc hasin i- a nai ii>\\. l:«>i*l:«' liiy 
vallev walled on each side bv steei)'and ruijirod mountain-. I 1m i. .i^' n.> f»(.ti 
land. Along 3 miles of the creek, in the middle of tin* \all( \ . i!i;«^ 
unsettled. 
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Soif. — The soils ai'e sandy and poor. They are largely derived from quartz- 
ites and sandstones. Much of the land, especialh^ on the southern slopes on the 
north and west side of the creek, is thin and very rocky. 

Agrlculturnf rali/e. — Where they are at present cultivated, these lands produce 
scant crops of corn and small gmin. On account of their porosity they are 
incapable of being brought to a high state of fertility and are subject to drying 
out very badl}' during the summer and fall. 

ILtiiiini and / f'tter,— ^^ir\y all of the forest land, especially the dry southern 
slopes, has been badly burned, and there is very scant humus upon it, although 
where several 3'ears have passed since the last fire there is a heavy growth of 
brush and young timber. 

Tihther tvt't'H, — The forest is formed of oaks and chestnut associated with 
black pine. The stand is genemlly poor, and a great deal of the hardwood is 
stump sprouts or is defecti\iB from ancient fires. There is some locust, hickory, 
and occasionally white pine. In a few of the hollows are found characteristic 
Appalachian hard woods. 

Y!eld. — The yield is about 1,500 feet B. M. per acre. Merchantable timber is 
found chiefly on the north slope of the mountain and on the upper part of the 
creek. 

Demand. — There is a small demand for low-grade material, and a better 
demand for good (jualit3\ 

AtTtHHihlUty. — The Southern Railway crosses the mouth of the creek. There 
is a very poor road up the creek, but it could easily be improved if necessary. 

CtdttiKj, — No mills are cutting on the creek at present. The merchantable 
hard w'ood has been largely culled, except at the head. At several places along 
the creek there is some white and black pine, which seem to be in very good 
condition. 

Second (ji'otrth. — Second growth is very abundant in the burned woods and 
consists largely of oak sprouts and black-pine and white-pine seedlings. 

Undriujroirth. — Undergrowth, except voung trees, is scant. 

Rate of (jt'fHrth, — Accretion is slow, especially in the severeh^ burned woodland. 

Water potrt-r, —Water power is too limited to be of great value. 

Ownemhlp, — There are 17 families living on the creek, most of whom have 
small holdings. 

Priee of land, — Farming land sells at $4 to $20 per acre; woodland, at $1 
to $3. 
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GULF FORK BASIN (cOCKE COUNTY, TENN.). 

Area, — Total, 52 Hciuare miles; cleared, 12 square miles; wooded, 40 square 
miles; severel}' burned, a large area. 

Surface , — The upper part of the basin is a series of deep, narrow, nearly 
parallel gorges opening to the north, northwest, and west, indenting the northern 
slope of Max Patch and the associated mountains. The lower part of the basin 
is composed of broader valleys, with some level bottom adjoining the streams, and 
rolling uplands, which descend genti}' from the high surrounding ridges which girt 
the basin or form the crests of the watersheds between the chief tributarv streams. 

Soil, — The soil for the most part is a sandy loam. In a portion of the basin, 
especially in the rolling hills, the soils are derived from slates, and are generally 
poor, though stiff and deep. The soils that are derived from quartzite are confined 
to local areas, chiefly around Hall Mountain and the western part of the basin. 
They are sandy and rocky, and not fertile. In the upper part of the basin, on 
the north slope of Max Patch Mountain, the country rock is largely a coiir>e 
conglomerate, which yields a good, though sandy, soil where the sloj^e is not too 
steep. 

Jluuvis and Utter. — ^There is only a slight accumulation of forest litter on 
the poorer soils derived from slates and quartzite, but in the deep gorges at tin' 
heads of the streams there is a great accumulation of mold, ojxMially toward tlir 
bottoms of the hollows. 

Agricultural ralue. — These lands are only fairly productive. Corn, wheat, and 
oats are grown, the corn chiefly on the alluvial lands. Rye is no lonurr a coininercial 
crop. Some dark tol>acco — burle3'8 and other heavy leaves is raisrd. Apples do 
well, especially on the upper waters of the streams, (irass doe^ not do well on 
the uplands unless on moist north slop<\s or at \\\\r\\ elevations. 

Timber tree4i. —di^^iitxint^ scarlet oak, white piin'. whiti* oak, hemloek. Mack- 
pine, and chestnut oak, in relative abundance in about the order named, fnini 
the greater part of the existing forest. The black pine is lar<rely contined t 
sunn}' slopes at a low elevation, esix^cially where lin^ soil is sandy and will 
drained. White pine is most abundiint about the middle of tiie basin, tlnniL: 
small groves and isolated trees also occur thronnhont the lower ])art of tli 
valley. The hemlock is largely confined to the (I(M'J) hollows at the luad of the 
basin, where it forms an almost pure forest on the tlooi of the i^oii^cs. 

Yield. — The upper portion of the basin will yield ahoiit 4.<m)ii tr,'t of hard wo..!- 
and hemlock to the acre; the lower part of the basin. 1.:)<h» 1(» j.ooo f^M't H. M. . 
per acre, largely white pine. Some of the ))laek pine will \ < i l^/jiiVri haiitail 5 
timber, but the greater part of it is too knotty and rouLih to iirrkirCiniy but lif 
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coarsest lumber. There is about one cord of hemlock bark to the acre in the 
upper part of the creek. There is some excellent oak-tie timber in the lower 
part of the basin. Besides the timber suitable for milling, there are about 15 
cords of small wood per acre in the lower part of the basin and nearly twice 
as much per acre in the upper part. 

Demand. — Ash, oak, yellow poplar, and linn, and some white pine, are the 
kinds of timber now being cut. Only the best is taken, and this conunands a 
price of from $1 to $3 per thousand feet. 

Accessibility. — It is from 10 to 15 miles from the upper part of the creek, 
where cutting is now being carried on, to the nearest station on the Southern 
Railway. The wagon road is not good — climbing many hills and being badly 
washed in places. There would be but little difficulty in building a road to any 
body of timber, except in some of the deep gorges of the gulf. 

Cutting. — There are at present three mills in operation on the creek, which 
are cutting hard woods and some of the best white pine. Their combined capacity 
is about 20,000 feet per day. 

I^ire. — Much of the best white-pine land has been badly burned, and many 
trees that would have otherwise been sound have butt rot, or hollows caused 
by fire. The dry and sandy black-pine lands are also burned at frequent 
intervals, and the young growth is suppressed or reduced to stool shoots, so 
that these woods have a stand seldom more than one-half normal. 

Reproduction. — The pines reproduce freely, especially in abandoned fields 
and sunny places in the forest. Hard woods seed regularly, and reproduction can 
be easily secured by affording the proper light conditions. The hemlock does 
not reproduce so freely. 

Second growth. — Where cattle are excluded there is an abundance of young 
trees of the species forming the forest. A great part of the land, however, is 
pastured. Reproduction is scant on burned areas, being largely limited to 
chestnut and oak sprouts, with occasional white pines and sourwood. 

Undergrowth. — The upland woods are generally open on account of the cattle 
suppressing the young growth. Dense thickets of rhododendron occur under 
the hemlock on the moist lands. 

Rate of grmcth. — The trees grow rapidly, even on the thin, sandy soils. The 
hard woods, however, do not become large on the sandy soils or where associated 
with the pines. 

Water j>owei\ — ^There are several excellent locations for small mills on the 
stream, but the power that could be secured is not large, though it would be 
fairly constant on account of the streams rising in deep north hollows and the 
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amount of heavy forest at the head of the stream. The greater part of the 
cleared land lies in the lower part of the ba.sin. 

Oumership. — There are about 02' families in this l)a8in. Much of the land 
in the upper part of the basin now in timber will be converted into small farms 
as soon as the timber is cut and the land is open to purchase. 

l^rleeA of laiuL — Farming land sells at $♦> to $25 per acre; woodland, at 
$2 to $6 per acre. 

PIGEON RIVER BASIN. 

Topo(jn(j)hy. — Pigeon River rises among the Balsam and Pisgah mountains, 
cut*i its wa\' through the Unaka Mountains, and joins French Broad River on 
the Tennessee Plain. It drains an interior agricultural basin which is oval in ' 

outline, the longer axis northwest, pamllel to the geneml course of the stream. ki 

and almost entirely within the Appalachian Mountain region. It is circumscribed ^ \ 



by lofty mountains, with many peaks more than 0,()()O feet in altitude. Many y 



forests of the mountains are of typical mixed Aj)j):il;i( liian li:u''IS;\]^^!^J 
small amount of black spruce at liiij^h elevations in r>;iU:ini .m 
and some white pine in the lower i)art of the huNin. and li:i\< i^ 
of the most valuable timbers. 






\ 



minor ranges springing from the surrounding mountains converge toward tlu 
middle of the basin, dividing it into deep, narrow valleys. (\\ce[)t near its uppei* 
end, l)etween the towns of Canton and Wa^^nesville, where there is a broad open 
valley of alluvial plains and rolling hills, dotted with low mountains. 

The basin has an area of 345,440 acres, of which lU \wr cent i^ wooded. 

Soi/, — The soils are loams and sandv loams, mostlv finegrained, derived from y^ 

gneiss and schists, though in the mountains they are more silieeoii> mid coar-^ei. y \ 

being the product of metamoi-phosed siindstones, (piartzites. and eo?iL:loinerate>. i 

Agrlniltare. — This ])asin is well adapted to grass, except wlieic wvy sindy. 'L 

and grass is the chief pro<luct of the region. Corn rajd\> next in iinportaru c j 

while the cultivation of wheat is largely confined to the Inoad \alley of the 
Pigeon, between Canton and Ferguson, and to the Kiehlan<i and Kine> Cuck 
valleys. Apples are extensively raised and have a wide rej)ination i^^v thiii 
(juality. Truck farming is yearly assuming a largei- inip(ntaiice. 

The alluvial vallev lands have been little injui'ed h\ tre-h<'(<. :in<l a> a inl 
the soils of the uplands have not suffered severely Ui>u\ erosion, though :i tVw 
badly gullied slopes, due to the continuous cultivation of corn, are to l>e -mi in 
the older settlements. 

77// forti<t, — Scarlet, black, and white oaks, associated wiih hl;i( k pine, fo: iih < 
at one time an extensive forest on the hills Ix^tween (anton .iinl \\ :L^,n^ -\ ni* 
but this hind, where not under cultivation, is now in >e( «Mid l:i '>\\ t 'lyili-Trt. 11 
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The forest consists of 861,721 M feet B. M. log timber, and 6,499,880 cords 
of small wood. The proportions of log-timber species are as follows: 

I^oportioti» of Hpecie« in Pigeon Hirer Imsin. 

Per cent. 

Oaks 30 

Heiuloi^k 7 

Ash 3 

Buckeye 4 

Beech 2 

Hickory 2 

Chestnut 15 

Spruce 1 

Cherrv 1 

Black pine 1 

Linn 4 

Birch 5 

Locust 1 

White pine 2 

Other species 10 

Poplar 4 

Cucumber 3 

Black gum 1 

Maple 4 

All species reproduce excellently under proper light conditions and, under 
exclusion of fire and a judicious system of lumbering, there would be no difficulty 
in perpetuating this forest and increasing the proportion of valuable species in its 
composition. 

EAST, WEST, AND LITTLE EAST FORKS OF PIGEON RIVER BASINS. 

The three forks of Pigeon River, the East Fork, the West Fork, and the 
Little East Fork, drain the entire southern end of Haywood County, an ele- 
vated region lying between the Pisgah Ridge and the Balsam Mountains, and 
embracing an area of more than 70,0(K) acres. The average altitude of this area 
is about 4,500 feet, the valleys at their lowest points being more than 3,000 
feet high, while nearly all of the mountains wnth their largest spurs rivse to 
heights of from 5,000 to 6,500 feet. The topography is extremely rugged and, 
excepting for the narrow alluvial lands along the largest streams, there is no 
level land. The hollows of the smaller streams are narrow, with the slopes of 
their intervening ridges steep and extremely rugged and rough. This is espe- 
cialh' so near the headwaters of the West and East forks, though occasional 
gentle slopes and rolling lands ai'e to be found at the head of the East Fork, 
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HEMPHILL CBEEK BASIN (haYWOOD COUNTY, N. C). 

Area, — ^Total, 11 square miles; cleared, 3 square miles; severely burned, none; 
wooded, 8 square miles. 

Surface, — For 1 mile above the mouth of the creek there are several small 
alluvial bottoms, and the hills are not steep. Above this, however, there is no 
valley land at all, and the slopes of the mountains are steep, and often precipitous 
and rocky. 

Soil, — The soil is sandy and thin and not at all fertile in the lower part of 
the valley, and while sandy in the upper part of the valley, it will produce well 
until the organic matter has been exhausted. The alluvial bottoms are generally 
rocky. 

Ilmnus and litter. — There is a deep accumulation of humus in the hollows, 
even where the slopes are steep, but on the dryer slopes and along the crests 
of the ridges there is very little. . 

Agricultural value, — In spite of their rockiness the alluvial lands prod in o 
well, and the uplands also for the first few years. 

Timber treea, — Mixed Appalachian hard woods, associated with hemlock, com- 
pose the forest; chestnut forms 35 per cent of the timber; oaks, 40 per cent: 
linn, l)uckeye, and maple, 10 per cent. 

Yield. — The forest will cut about 3,000 feet B. M. p(M* jicr(\ 

Demand. — Owing to the distance from any shippintr i)()int, Clyde and 
Waynesville being the nearest points, there is no denmnd cxci^pt for the l>est 
timber, and seldom more than $2 per thousand feet B. M. is paid for that. 

AccfxnihiUty. — The mouth of the stream is s miles from \\'a\ nes\ illr. over a 
good wagon road, part of which is graded and niaeadaiiiized. 

Second growth. — Chestnut, associated with the oaks, forms ilic greater portion 
of the second growth. It is generally abundant in culh'd woods unless the 
grazing has been excessive. 

Undrrgroirth. — Rhododendron and Kalnun form i\\v oroater portion of the 
undergrowth, especially on damp slopes. There are in many phui's thickets of 
young trees, especially beech and maple. 

Reprodu4)tion. — Young trees, especially oak and ('he>tnn(. are fre(ju<'i.t 
wherever any cutting has l)een done. 

Rate of groivtli, — Normal for this elevation and a>|)e('t. 

Water powf^r, — The available power is limited, as the -tuani i- -maU. Thciv 
is one small gristmill at present in operation. 

Occupancy. — There are probably not mon* than \'J. lamiiir^r li\ intr in thr 
basin. Nearl}' all of the land that is suitahh^ for tilhii^e ii:tv/ M.>iM/h^ cleared, hm 
more of the steep hillside land is yearly heintr brouL'^ht into i^jlMafiVih. 
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Flvr, — Many iires set to make pasture, l>v which a larji^e amount of log timl)or 
has been killed. 

Re/n'tnlmftoh. — Burns half restocked; too nuich brush elsewhere. 

Stcontl ///v/WA. -- Inferior, on ridges burned Uny frequently; in lowlands there 
is too mueh brush. 

Unflt-rfjroirth. — In ravines and V)Ottoms, dense laurel; on ridges, sprouts and 
herbs. 

Rnt<^ fff (jrotrf/i. — AvervLgo 1 inch on radius in eight years. 

Wafer powi'V, — Abundant. 

Occupancy, — About 80 families are scattered through the mountains. 

l^lt'in of land, — Would average probably S2 per acre. None sold recentlv . 



BKJ CREKK KASIN. 

Av*a, — Total, 31.48 s(juare miles: cleared, 1.20 square miles; severely l)unH'd. 
1.80 square miles; wooded, 2S.92 square miles. 

Surfacr. — Steep mountain slopes and narrow valleys, with very little Wottom 
land. 

Soil. — Light loam, except in coves, where dark and dtM»p. 

IlninuH and litltv, — Light on ridges, abundant in cove*-; und <>n nortlKMii >l(>j)r-. 

Aqrtmltaral value, — Onlv a few small areas in coves and }K)it()ins h:i\4* aii\ 
value for farming. 

Thnht'i* Hpn-hH, — Poplar, 10 per cent; hemlock. 2n per (rnt: liFin. ."> per rent: 
cherry, 5 per cent; buckeye, 5 per cent; viA mapl(\ T) pt i- emt: -ui::ir inaplr, .i 
per cent; also peawood, cucumber aNh, spotted oak. ird (.ak. ami white oak 

Yi*^hL — Log timber, 74,240 M feet, B. M.; >\\\\\\\ \v<km1. p.hijmio cord 

Demand, — The best timber might })ring >>1 per tiioii^aiMl t'e«t on the -^\\\\\\\ 

ArcfHHihJlltij. — The streams are not drivalde. K\ailr()ad l)iiiidin<j- would iimi 
be diflScult. 

Cuttimj and inHlliKj, — About 100.(MM),0(iu feet lia\e hreu rill and i«nio\td. 
This timber was floated down Pigeon Kivei-. L xal opciatoi- lia\r haid* 
small amount of sawed lumber to Newport. 

Vuftitaj, — Sevei*al small mills are operatini:- aioriL:' tlir toot of the moiinta!' 
Some Imrk is being peelcHl and liauled to Newpoit. I he lower pniti<Mi nf d;. 
forest has been thoroughly culled of log tinilxM-. Nr\\j)ort i- ili< ii< an-^i ^hij»|>i;i_ 
point, and the haul, by wagon ov(M' rough road--, i> imt h -- ttimj.. luih^ 

/^V/'r.-- Fires have* recently invaded the mountain -lo|>*'. ''.liirj^ -rt fr.i !\ 
improve grazing, and hav<» kill(*d mueh tinilM'i-. irdiK inj 
land. The timbei* that remains is in remote coxc^ (u on -i 

liejrroduf ff(Hi. Scant: tires are too t'lcijuent and lun-!i,j 
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Second grmoth, — Thrift\\ Saplings are not abundant, except on wood lots 
adjoining the farm land. 

Rate of grmcth. — Medium. 

Prices of land, — From $2 to $o per acre. 

MOUNTAIN CREEK BASIN. 

Mountain Creek rises under Stone Mountain and flows southward into Pigeon 
River about 4 miles below the State line. The valley is well settled and has some 
good farms in it, although most of the land in cultivation is hillside. 

HURRICANE CREEK BASIN. 

Hurricane Creek 'rises on the west side of Naked Place Mountain and flows 
southwestward into Pigeon River. The topography of its valley is not nearly so 
rough as that of the creeks below, and as the stream is longer its fall is not so 
rapid, and there are some extensive areas of rolling farm land and a few limited 
alluvial bottoms. The creek is well settled from 1 mile above its mouth to its 
headwaters. The forests along the lower part of the creek arc composed largely 
of white pine, especialh' south of Hurricane Ridge — the watershed between this 
creek and Cold Spring Creek. Hard woods form the forests in the upper part of 
its basin. No culling has been done except for local use, as the distance from 
points of transportation is too great. The soils are sandy loams, derived largely 
from gneiss, and are fairly productive. Besides the usual crops which are found 
in the mountains, some bright, tobacco is raised on this stream and carried to 
Clyde or Wavnesville for sale. 

CRABTREE CREEK BASIN. 

The valley of this creek is extensive. It has numerous forks penetrating 
Oak, Crabtree Bald, Glade, and Newfound mountains. Many of the slopes are 
gentle, free from stone, and with good soil well adapted for grass, while there 
are extensive areas of level alluvial at Crabtree and at several points above. 
Nearly all of the available land is under cultivation, and there are many hillside 
farms on Glade Mountain and near the headwaters of the stream that are devoted 
largely to grass. The slopes of Crabtree Bald are rugged, and there are few 
farms to be found upon them. There was never very much white pine abov^e the 
mouth of Rush Fork, the forest being almost entirely hard wood. Small mills 
have cut out nearly all of the best poplar, oak, and ash. There are probably, 
however, three to four million feet of hard-wood timber on the upper waters of 
the creek, largely in the numerous hollows which indent the Crabtree Bald. The 
distance from the forks of the creek to Clyde, the nearest railroad station, is 
about 10 miles. 
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road through the ''Gulf" is reached. The old State road, lying at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet on the west slope of Max Patch Mountain, is the only means of 
reaching Wavnesville, which is 22 miles from the head of Cold Spring Creek. 
There is no road down Cold Spring Creek and no [K)st-office within 7 miles of 
the settlement on this stream. 

Cutting. — No cutting has been done for commercial puri)oses on either stream, 
and as most of the farms are new, there has been but little culling for domestic u-ie. 

Fire, — Most of the southern slopes are burned over each fall, but the tin^> 
rarely pass beyond the leaves, destroying the young growth and occasionally 
injuring mature trees. 

Reproduvtitm, — All of the important trees seed frecjuently and would reproduce 
abundantly l)ut for the tires. Small trees of nearly all the hard woods sprout 
from the stump, but there is little growth of this kind except from young seedliiiir^ 
killed bv tires. 

Second groirth* — On a<!Count of the dense forest cover on the north slope-. 
there are few young trees l>eyond an occasional group of sliade-enduring biMM-li. 
hard maple, or hemlock. On south slopes and crests tires suppress youn^i* tnt--. 

Undenjroirth, — The woods are open below, and there is scant undergroNvtli 
bevond an occasional thicket of laurel or witch-hazel. 

Rate of gnurth, — The rate of growth is very good, except on the dry rid^c- 
and southern slopes or where the ground has l)een rohbed of its lniniii> by tire. 
Yellow poplar and chestnut make excellent growth. 

Water jHftrer. — There is a small sawmill, cutting only foj- Incul um'. :irul a ,,"^ 

gristmill on Cold Spring Creek, and there are other siv.iilahle -ite> for -mimII 
mills, but the power obtainable would not l)e over -Jo h{)i>e|)(>\Nei . 

t/trnerft/tij}. — There are 10 families on Cold Spring (reek 1 on (iKmn.l jloo 
Creek and 9 at Waterville on Pigeon Kiver - but their (•(Mnl)ine(l hoMiiej- arr ?u.t 
large. 

Prlreji of land, — Land, whether cleared or vet in tiuihei", i- \ahieil at s*; f 
$12 per acre. 

EAST FORK OF PKiEON RIVER HASIN (lIAVWOOh ( ol MK N. ( .). 

yl/VY/.— Total, 40 scpiare miles; cleared, "^ sipiaie niih*-: «-r\rrel\ liuinr<l. ; 
square mile; wooded, 41 stpiare miles. 

Snrfart, — The greater portion of the watershed i> a deep. naii<'\\ \all(\ aiM.; 
18 miles long, surrounded, except near its mouth, bv loftx ril-.^vA t h -t<.p :ii >. 
often rocky slopes. There are some alluvial bottoms <.f limih J 
and lower part of the stream, but these are not e\teii-«i\r a 
washed in places by terrible fresh(»ts, which ai"e fre^pH-nt on ii';i 
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SoU. — The soils are gray loams, often sandy, and for the most part rocky, 
derived from metamorphosed sandstone. The soils on the lower part of the 
creek are much better and deeper than those near the head, which are very thin 
and extremely rocky. The alluvial lands are sandy and light. 

Humus and litte?'. — On north slopes and in hollows the leaf mold is deep. A 
great many of the southern slopes, however, have been badly burned or are 
suffering from excessive pasturage, and the humus has been greatlj' reduced. 

Agneulturul value. — Over limited areas, in spite of the steepness, the moun- 
tain slopes are productive, and yield excellent crops of corn and grass. In 
the greater part of the basin, however, the slopes are too sandy and thin to be 
profitably cultivated, except in fruit. At present, however, there is only a small 
amount of fruit produced. On account of their sandiness the bottom lauds 
are not nearly so fertile as those on other parts of the river. 

Timber trees, — Oaks form about 50 per cent of the forest; chestnut about 30 
per cent. Associated with these are more or less maple, birch, ash, hickory, 
poplar, linn, and buckeye. In the deep, cold hollows at the head of the river 
there is a small amount of black spruce and some hemlock. The hard-wood 
growth at the head of the river is largely birch, mixed with beech, maple, and 
bucke^^e. 

Yield, — Below the mouth of Pisgah Creek the best grades of merchantable 
timber have been cut, and the stand at present is not more than 2,000 feet 
B. M. per acre. Above this point there has been less culling and the stand 
will be from 3,000 to 5,000 feet B. M. per acre, except along the crests of 
the mountains and the steep southern slopes. The entire basin of Pisgah Creek 
has been badly burned and is lightly timbered. There is a small area of unculled 
forest at the head of the river. 

Demand. — There is a strong demand for extra and shipping lumber on the 
lower part of the stream. Good timber brings from $1 to $3 per thousand 
feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — It is 25 miles from the head of the river to Clyde, the nearest 
railway station — ^a distance which absoluteh' prohibits logging. The road down 
the river is not good, though it could be improved ver}" much at a slight cost. 
A proposed railroad has been surveyed through a gap at the head of the river, 
across the Pisgah Range, from Waynesville, N. C, to Spartanburg, S. C. Should 
this road be built the timber on this fork of the river would be about 3 miles 
from it. 

Cutting, — Many mills have cut on the stream at various times, and the best 
grades of timber have been removed as far as the mouth of Pisgah Creek. Two 
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thiixis of the tan bark has been cut for this distance also. At present there 
is only one mill cutting on the creek, but it is reported that several others will 
shortly move in, owing to the increase in the price of lumber. 

ReproduHion, — Reproduction is good where the land is not burned. A great 
deal of the land, however, is regularly and severely burned and the growth of 
young trees on these areas is largely suppressed. 

Second growth, — Except on the lower part of the stream, which has been 
long settled up and where the farm woodland has been extensively culled, there 
is very little second growth. Oak and chestnut sprouts are the most important 
elements in the regrowth. 

Undergrowth, — There are dense thickets of both rhododendron and Kalmki in 
a great part of the woodland at the head of the river. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is about normal for the various aspects and 
altitudes. 

Water power, — The stream is very rapid, and there are several sites where 
high dams could be built, which would afford small powers for manufaeturint!: 
plants. 

Ownership, — The upper part of the basin is owned by a company. The 
forest land on the lower part is largely in small holdings. 

Prices of land, — Farm land brings from $4 to J25 per aere; Avoodland. from 
$2 to $10 per acre. 

JONATHAN CREEK BASIN ABOVE DELWOOD (hAYWOOD Cv)rNTY, N. (.). 

Area, — ^Total, 37 square miles; cleared, 7 square miles: wooded. 3o square 
miles; severely burned, 1 square mile. 

Surface, — There is some level valley land, but the area i'^ not laroi*. The 
basin lies between two lofty spurs of the Balsam Mountains, the slopes of 
which are steep and often very rocky. In a few places th(M'e are elitfs. 

Soih, — Thin and light sandy soils predominate, thoujrli over limited :ire:i« 
they are stiffer and loamy. 

Humus and litter, — There is a deep aeeuniuhition of liinnus in tlie damp 
hollows, but ip^fherever the undergrowth has })een iMirned or tlie pa^tmuL:' 
excessive, as at present, there is scant humus. 

Agricultural value, — The soils are not very productive. <»vc?i on the alhivia 
lands, because of their sandiness. 

Timher trees, — Chestnut and the oaks to^»'ether (■on)])(>^c :ilH)iit 7^ ]>rr < my 
of the forest. There is a small amount of })irch, maplr. liiHi." i-h. hii k.ir? 
buckeye, and hemlock. On the lower dry liills there !» -(lii. 
some spruce on north slopes at high elevations. 
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Tidd. — The best lands will cut more than 3,000 feet B. M. per acre; the 
poorer and dryer lands not 80 much. 

Demand. — ^The best poplar brings about $4 per thousand feet on the stump; 
oak and other hard woods less. There are at present six small mills in opera- 
tion, with a combined capacity of 40,000 feet per day. The best timber has been 
removed to within 4 miles of the head of the basin. 

Accessibility, — A well-graded wagon road leads to Waynesville, 8 miles from 
Delwood. 

Second grmoth, — Scarlet oak and chestnut form the greater portion of the 
second growth. 

Undergrowth, — Small thickets of rhododendron and KaLmia form the under- 
brush, which is scant, except in the hollows. 

Reproduction. — In the forest there is scant young growth, even where cutting 
has been in progress. 

Rate of groijoth. — Accretion is about normal for the altitude. 

Waiter power. — ^The stream is too small to afford sufficient power for any 
except very small mills. 

Ownership. — ^There are many small tracts. About 25 families live above 
Delwood. 

Prices of land. — ^Agricultural land sells at $10 to $50 per acre; woodland, at 
$2 to $20 per acre. 

WEST FORK OF PIGEON RIVER BASIN ABOVE LAVINIA (hAYWOOD COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — ^Total, 33 square miles; cleared, 5 square miles; wooded, 28 square 
miles; severely burned, 1 square mile. 

Surface. — ^The stream flows in a gorge between Fork and Balsam mountains. 
In the lower part of the valley there are some small alluvial bottoms and a few 
gentle slopes, but in the upper part there are no bottoms. The slopes are steep, 
many of them very rough, rocky, and precipitous, and unsuited even for grazing. 
There are many tributary streams which have a rapid descent, and toward 
the heads of some of them are some gentle slopes, though the prevailing topog- 
raphy is extremely rough. 

So'ls. — ^The upland soils are generally loose and thin; those of the bottom 
lands are sandy and not very productive. The uplands are often rocky. On 
account of the prevailing aspect, which is northerly, and the surrounding high 
mountains and the great altitude, the region is very cold; this in itself tends to 
limit the productive power of the soils. 

Humus and litter. — Leaf mold is generally very deep, except along the crests 
of ridges and on southern slopes, or on burned lands. 
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Timher trees.— QMs. and chestaut form the greater part of the forest. There 
is some birch, ash, linn, maple, poplar, and hemlock on the north slopes and in 
the hollows. 

Tidd. — ^The forest will cut about 2,000 feet B. M. to the acre. 

Demand. — ^There is some local demand for low grades of timber for farm 
use, and a strong demand for better grades of timber for shipping lumber. Good 
timber brings from $1 to 1(2 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — It is 7 miles from the nearest point in the valley to Clyde, 
the nearest railway station. 

Cutting. — Several mills have at times cut on the stream, and the best portion 
of the more accessible timber has been used. Two mills are at present cutting, 
with a combined capacity of about 5,000 feet B. M. per day. 

Second growth. — In connection with the farms there is a considerable amount 
of oak and chestnut coppice woodland, and there is a small amount of second 
growth appearing in the forest where culling has been in progress. 

Undergrowth.— The forest is generally free from undergrowth, except 

occasional thickets of rhododendron and Kalmia^ or brush, which has followed 

fires. 

Reproduction. — Most of the species reproduce well where the proper light 

conditions are afforded for germination and growth. The pasturage of cattle and 

sheep tends to suppress young growth. 

Rate of growth. — Accretion is normal for the aspect and elevation. 

Water power. — The stream is too small to afford more than a limited power, 
but has ample fall. A sawmill and gristmill and other small mills are at present 
utilizing a portion of the power. 

Ownership. — ^The greater portion of the forest land is divided into small 
holdings, in the possession of residents. 

Occupancy. — ^The entire basin is thickly settled from the head of the stream 

to its mouth. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $5 to $^0 an acre; woodland, at $3 to 
$12 an acre. 

NORTHWESTERN SLOPE OF SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 

Topography. — This tract is a mountain side between altitudes of 1,500 and 
6,700 feet, and is drained by Little Pigeon and Little rivers into Holston River, 
and by Abrams Creek into Little Tennessee River. The surface is eroded into 
fan-shaped basins, very steep, and often precipitous near the summit, with high 
narrow ridges dividing the main drainage basins. There is no alluvial land of 
consequence, except at Briar Cove, Gatlinburg, Tuckaleechee Cove, and Cades 
Cove. 
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The tract has an area of 254,720 acres, of which 92 per cent is wooded. 

Soil', — In general the soil is light colored and shallow, especially on the ridges 
and steep slopes. In the coves, however, and along the foot of the ridges, where 
the slope is more gentle, humus has accumulated, and the soil is fertile. In 
general physical quality the soil is loam or clay loam. 

Agriculture. — Corn is the principal farm crop, and 50 bushels per acre are 
sometimes grown on the best lowlands. This land can not compete with the 
alluvial river bottoms, however. Most of it is farmed only because it is cheap 
land. The higher altitudes are favorable to fruit, grass, and vegetables, and also 
to stock raising in a limited degree, as cattle may roam in the woods and subsist 
on seedlings, shrubs, and weeds, and hogs in occasional years find abundant mast. 

As a rule the earth is fairly well covered and thus protected from erosion, 
but the few old pastures are worn and gullied here, as elsewhere, on hill}" land. 

In this region streams heading in unbroken forest are notably clear and 
show little fluctuation, while those from cleared lands are muddy and inconstant. 
While present erosion is limited, there is evidence that it would be very great 
if large areas of the earth were uncovered. 

The forest. — With the exception of a few ^'balds'' or grassy areas on the 
higher summits and the alluvial lands of the lower coves and crook valleys, the 
forest of this great mountain side is practically unbroken. The tnuts contain 
926,160 M feet B. M. log timber, and 5,719,200 cords of small wood. 

Over 100 species of trees grow here, an unusually lartio nunil>or for ono 
locality. Northern and southern trees are close neighbors, and all may ho soon 
between elevations of 1,500 to 6,700 feet. The proportions of timber species 
are as follows: 

Proportions of timber species on northwestern »h)}H' of Smnl:;/ MnnNt'ii}i.<. 

Oak 1^(1 

Ash '2 

Hemlock Id 

Peawood l 

Black gum l' 

Other sjiecies 

Maple ■) 

Black pine 2 

Chestnut 1 l' 

Spruce J 

Cherry : ,^ , ►. ; 

Buckeve * - " - 

Beech 

Hickory 
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Proportions of timber species on northwestern slope of Smoky Mountains — Ck)ntinned. 

Percent. 
White pine 3 

Poplar 4 

Cucumber 2 

Linn 6 

Birch 7 

Locust 1 

While some remarkably fine timber trees are here, the general average is 
far inferior to what might be grown with so favorable a soil and climate. Fire, 
grazing, and culling have reduced this forest considerably. Imperfect trees and 
inferior species are abundant, while some of the burns and cattle ranges are 
deficient in stand. 

Hardly any other forest in the country would respond so readily to the 
forester's care and demonstrate so plainly that nearly all of this tract is best 
adapted to timber growing. 

NORTH SLOPE OF WHITE ROCK MOUNTAIN (COCKE COUNTY, TENN.). 

« 

Boundaries. — On the north, the foot of the mountain; on the east. Pigeon 
River; on the south, the mountain summit; and on the west, the eastern divide 
of Little Pigeon River and the north slope of Smokj^ Mountain, between Pigeon 
River and the eastern divide of the East Fork of Little Pigeon River. 

Area. — ^Total, 32 square miles; cleared, 6.32 square miles; burned, 3.48 square 
miles; wooded, 22.20 square miles. 

Surface. — Steep mountain slopes, frequently rocky and precipitous, grading 
into foothills deeply cut by watercourses. 

SoU. — Light colored and shallow, except in a few coves. 

Humus amd Utter. — Light. Much has been burned away by recent fires. 

Agricultural value. — Corn, rye, and oats are light, except on some new 
ground in the coves. Fruits do well in the higher coves. 

Timber trees. — Poplar, linn, ash, the oaks, red and sugar maple, gum, cherry, 
walnut, and cucumber, with some pine along the foothills. Merchantable timber 
is distributed among these species about in the order named. 

Yield.— Log timber, 28,160 M feet B. M.; small wood, 200,000 cords. 

Demand. — ^Two dollars per thousand feet on the stump is now paid for 
poplar. Other species mentioned above are cut in connection with poplar logging, 
but seldom bring more than 50 cents per thousand feet. 

Accessibility. — ^There is little or no log timber near the wagon roads. Logging 
is usually difficult because of steep and brushy slopes. 

Reproduction. — Free, except where much pastured or burned. 
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Second growth, — ^There is usually an abundant stand of saplings. 

Undergrmoth. — Dense laurel lines the bottoms. There are many seedlings 
elsewhere, except where closely pastured. 

Rate of growth, — Rapid. 

Water power, — Abundant on the main creek. 

Occupancy, — About 25 families are scattered along the lower course of the 
creek and in the coves about its head. 

Prices of land, — Mountain land is valued at $1 to $4 per acre; farm land, at 
$5 to $15. 

BRIAR COVE DISTRICT (SEVIER COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries, — ^The divides comprising all of the dminage basin of the East 
Fork of Little Pigeon River above the mouth of Webb Creek. 

Area, — Total, 65.32 square miles; cleared, 5 square miles; burned, 3 square 
miles, wooded, 57.32 square miles. 

Surface, — Mountainous, with small areas along the river and in coves smooth 
enough to be arable. 

Soil, — Very fertile in covjes and along the river, but on ridges liglit aiid 
unproductive. 

Humus and litter. — Abundant, except on the higher lidges and on some 
burns in the valley of the East Prong. 

Agricultural value, — Most crops do well. GraSvS, corn, and fruit are the 
principal crops grown. 

Timber trees. — Hemlock, 5 per cent; red oak, 5 per cent: scarh't oak, G per 
cent; poplar, 1 per cent; cherry, 2 per cent; pea wood, 4 per etMit: imckeye, 5 
per cent; cucumber, 5 per cent; red maple, 6 per cent; su*rar iiiaph*, i\ per cent; 
gum, 3 per cent; spruce, 5 per cent; beech, 3 per (ent: yellow birch, i\ per 
cent; sweet birch, 6 per cent; linn, 5 per cent; chestnut. !(> per cent: and some 
white oak, black oak, butternut, walnut, and hickory. 

Yield. — Log timber, 138,240 M feet B. M.: small wool. 4oii,(MMi conU. 

Demand, — Poplar, ash, and cherry are wortli ^2.^)0 p<M* thousand feet on tli 
stump, while linn, buckeye, gum, maple, etc., hv'mvr only r>i» cents per thou-Miil 
feet. 

Accessibility, — Portable mills are set near the uppermost clearings in tlir 
main valleys. The standing timber is nearh' all a})ove the>e points and dithi ulr 
of access. The slopes are steep, and the roads nuist be rocky. The ni'an^^t 
shipping points are Newport and Sevierville. 

Cutting. — The most accesvsible timber, includin*^ all the 1*»a^1*V^1'>j>' -/: i f^^ 
been culled out. Some tan bark has been taken out, }>ut inu(:h7^i;^oiliiji-. ':i- "tif^ 
prices have been too low. 
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Fire. — Most of the ridges have been burned over, and much of the timber 
on them has been killed and replaced by brush. 

Reproduction. — Best adjoining clearings. In high altitudes there is too much 
brush. 

Second growth. — Few good stands of saplings were seen, except on wood lots. 

Undergroicth. — Laurel and other brush is usually dense. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. See general notes for trees measured here. 

Water power, — Abundant; the river is large, rapid, and fairly constant. 

Prices of land. — From $2 to $10 per acre. 

ALUM CAVE CREEK DISTRICT (SEVIER COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — The divides comprising the entire drainage basin of West 
Pigeon River above the mouth of Dudley Creek. 

Area. — ^Total, 35.48 square miles; cleared, 6 square miles; burned, 1 square 
mile; wooded, 29.48 square miles. 

Surface. — Very steep mountain sides, except about 6 square miles of arable 
land near Sugarville and Gatlinburg. 

Soil. — Fertile. 

Humus and litter. — Abundant. 

Agricultural value. — Grass, corn, and fruit do well. Small grains are grown, 
but corn is preferred. 

Timber trees, — Yellow birch, 5 per cent; sweet birch, 4 per cent; chestnut, 
10 per cent; red oak, 8 per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; white oak, 8 per 
cent; scarlet oak, 5 per cent; black oak, 2 per cent; sugar maple, 5 per cent; red 
maple, 3 per cent; buckeye, 8 per cent; cucumber, 4 per cent; poplar, 1 per 
cent; linn, 2 per cent; ash, 8 per cent; peawood, 3 per cent; spruce, 5 per cent; 
hemlock, 10 per cent; cherry, 1 per cent; gum, 2 per cent. 

lleld.-^hog timber, 57,778 M feet B. M.; small wood, 277,000 cords. 

Demand.— Only the poplar, cherry, linn, ash, walnut, and peawood are 
considered of value. These sometimes bring $2 per thousand feet on the stump. 

AccessiMlity. — Streams are not drivable, and the upper portions of the valleys 
are difficult for road making. The mountain slopes are steep and brushy. 

Cutting. — ^The log timber that remains is not considered worth taking out. 

Fire. — There are some scalds on ridges. About 500 acres are severely 
burned. Lighter fires have reduced the timber on the drier portions, yet the 
spruce is sparse and scrubby. 

Reproduction. — Except for the fires, reproduction would be free. Peawood 
comes in abundantly on old pastures, and the oaks reappear quickly on the 
mountain sides. 
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Second grmcth. — Saplings are abundant and usually of the same species that 
occupied the ground before. 

Undergrowth. — ^There is much laurel in ravines and huckleberry on the ridges. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water power. — Abundant. 

Prices of land. — The best tracts of considerable size could be bought for 
$10 per acre. 

LITTLE RIVER BASIN ABOVE ELI m'cARTER's (sEVIER COUNTY, TENN.). 

Area. — ^Total, 27.64 square miles; all wooded. 

Surface. — Moderately mountainous. Many of the slopes are very steep; the 
bottoms are very narrow. 

Soil. — Generally fertile. 

Humxis and litter. — Abundant. 

Agricultural value. — Mostly too steep for cultivation. Probably 600 acres 
arable, on which corn, grass, and fruits would do well. 

Timber trees. — Same as Alum Cave district, except more hemlock (18 per 
cent) and pea wood (5 per cent). 

J?^^.— Log timber, 105,366 M feet B. M.; small wood, 358,792 cords. 

Demand. — Although densely timbered with valuable species, the timber has 
no stumpage value. 

Accessibility. — Difficult. The river below flows throuirh ;i crooked can von 
about 15 miles before reaching drivable water near Tucideecliee Covi . Access 
by rail would require heavy grading. 

Cutting. — No cutting has been done. 

Fire. — A few small fires have occurred. 

Reproduction. — ^The bums have been restocked with l»rush nithtM- than with 
timber trees. 

Second growth. — ^The forest is well supplied with sapliiiL:^ standiiiir bi^twrtii 
the large old trees. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid; the trees are very thrifty. 

Water power. — Abundant. 

Prices of land. — ^The whole basin could proi)al>ly Ix* l)ouj:ht for si to Sr> 
per acre. 

JAKES CREEK BASIN (SEVIER COUNTY, TKW.). 



Area. — ^Total, 4.42 square miles; cleared, O.oO scjuaic* mile: l.uiii. .1, i ^(jui 
mile: wooded, 2.92 square miles. ' '■ " 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous; but few of the slojxs ai«' \.1\ 
Soil. — Fertile. 
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Humus cmd Utter. — Abundant. 

Agricvltiiral value. — Very productive where cleared. Corn, grass, and fruits 
are the principal crops. 

Timher trees. — Same as Alum Cave district, with the akldition of gopherwood 
and holly. 

Tidd. — Log timber, 17,715 M feet B. M.; small wood, 40,000 cords. 

Demand. — Stumpage values are low because access is difficult. Best export 
timber brings $2 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessihility. — Naturally difficult. A fair wagon road has been built from 
Sevierville via Wear Valley. The slopes are steep and brushy. 

Cutting. — Small mills have been operated for some years. One is now 
cutting the timber from the upper coves. 

Fire. — Fires have run over most of the ridges, on which about half the 
trees are dead. The coves have escaped severe fire. 

Reprodicction. — Free. On recent burns there are many small seedlings. 

Second growth. — The original forest is well supplied with saplings, but few 
are left on the burned areas. 

Undergrowth. — Except in the ravines, where laurel is abundant, the under- 
brush has been reduced by fire and grazing. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water power. — A stream 16 feet wide by 1 foot deep, with a swift current, 
falls rapidly through its entire course. 

Prices of land. — From $2 to $5 per acre. 

LITTLE RIVER BASIN BELOW ELI m'cARTER'S (SEVIER COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — The divides comprising all of the land draining into the East 
Fork of the Little River below Eli McCarter's, except that draining into Jakes 
Creek. 

Area. — Total, 24.20 square miles; cleared, 0.56 square mile; wooded, 23.64 
square miles. 

Surface, — Very steep and rook}^, except Little Greenbrier Cove, on the Wear 
Cove road. 

Soil. — Light, except in coves. 

Humus and litter. — Light; mostl}' consumed by fire. 

Agricultural value. — Slight. 

Timber trees. — Black pine, 7 per cent; red oak, 10 per cent; black oak, 4 
per cent; chestnut oak, 5 per cent; ash, 2 per cent; scarlet oak, 10 per cent; 
white oak, 1 per cent; red maple, 7 per cent; sugar maple, 10 per cent; birch, 
10 per cent; peawood, 10 per cent; linn, 12 per cent; hemlock, 4 per cent; 
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Cutting. — A small mill has been operated about 4 miles from the head of 
this stream^ but at little or no profit. Several hundred thousand feet of lumber 
have been sawed. 

Pire, — Many fires have been set along the road, and much of the fore.st 
near it has been killed. The remote portions are but slightly injured. 

Reproduction. — Free where fires are not repeated. White pine comes in 
freely. 

Second grmcth. — Saplings are abundant. 

Rate of gnncth. — Medium to rapid. 

Water pmcer, — Limited. The stream is small. 

Prices of land. — ^The whole tract could probably be bought for 81 per acre. 

CADES COVE DISTRICT (BLOUNT COUNTr, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — ^The divides comprising all of the drainage basin above the 
junction of Cove and Forge creeks. 

Area, — Total, 37.62 square miles; cleared, 7.08 square miles; burned, O.l'4 
square mile; woodland, 30.30 square miles. 

Surface. — A large, wide valley of rolling land, surrounded by mountain^ 
having steep slopes, which merge into foothills of moderate slope near the })ott()in. 

Soil. — Light, except in coves. In the valley is much so-ealled **dead land." 
where the soil seems to contain some ingredient unfavorable to plant ^ro\vth. 
The areas of this sort are not large, however. 

Hxvmus and litter. — Usually light, owing to repeated tires and nuuh trrazin^r. 

Agricultural value. — The large area of arable land, practically all of which 
is cleared, produces much less than one would expect. The eoves about the foot 
of the mountains, however, are quite productive, yieldintr fair crops of corn and 
grass. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut, 30 per cent; chestnut oak, !^(» pi^r cent; hemlock. 1*2 
per cent; white pine, 12 per cent; sugar maple, i\ per cent; red \i\\n\. 4 per cent; 
black birch, 4 per cent; black oak, 6 per cent; and otliirs, ♦; per c(»nt. 

Yield. — Log timber, 96,960 M feet B. M.; small wood, L^H.ood cord--. 

Demand. — There is no demand except for local use, atul tiie timlxn* has pnic 
tically no stumpage value. 

Accessibility. — The nearest shipping point is Marvville. and two nioiuitnin 
ranges have to be crossed to reach the railroad. The timhcr hmd itself, ho\\c\tr, 
is not especially diflScult of access. 

Cutting. — There has l)een very little cuttino^, except for local u-i' Tfic Lul'- r- 
proportion of the timber has been burned in clearin^r. \M,r^ 

Fire. — Fires are set whenever thev will run, and tlu> t'oic-t ;>!i«*L\v-..t 
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of this practice. The brush is subdued; the timber is frequently scorched at the 
butt, often killed. 

Reproduetion. — Seedlings are kept down by cattle and fires, except on a few 
old fields, where thrifty pines and oaks are abundant. 

Second grmHK, — Abundant saplings promise better timber than the original 
forest. These must have started at a time when fires were less prevalent than 
now. 

Undergrowth, — Reduced by burning and grazing. 

Rate of grmrth, — Rapid, except on ridges. 

Water power. — The streams are small. The largest, where leaving the tract, 
was about 25 feet wide and 1 foot deep September 1, 1900. 

Ow7iership, — ^The resident population hold the cleared land and perhaps as 
much woodland adjoining. There are perhaps 140 families resident on this tract. 

PriceH of land. — The best farm in the valley can be bought for $5 per acre. 
Fifty cents an acre is considered a good price for mountain land. 

ABRAM CREEK DISTRICT (BLOUNT COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — The divides comprising all the land drained by the stream, except 
Cades Cove, above the forks of Cove and Forge creeks and the south slope of 
Chilhowee Mountain. 

Area. — Total, 49.14 square miles; cleared, 1.92 square miles; woodland, 47.22 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous, with very small arable areas in valleys 
(about 2 square miles). 

Soil. — Very light on ridges. Moderately fertile in valleys and coves. 

Humus and litter. — Light. Nearly all consumed b}^ the numerous fires. 

Agricultural valtie. — Very slight, except in the few narrow bottoms and small 
coves. Not over 1,300 acres adapted to agriculture. 

Timber trees. — White pine, 20 per cent; hemlock, 10 per cent; black pine, 10 
per cent; scarlet oak, 10 per cent; black oak, 2 per cent; white oak, 5 per cent; 
red oak, 5 per cent; chestnut, 12 per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; poplar, 
cherry, and ash together, 2 per cent; maple, 2 per cent; birch, 2 per cent; 
cucumber, peawood, hickory, and others, 10 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijo% timber, 90,662 M feet B. M. ; small wood, 302,000 cords. 

Demand. — The best price has been $1 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — Most of this land is difficult of access. There are no special 
obstructions to railroad building, however. 

Gutting. — Very little cutting has been done, except along the lower portion 
of the stream. 

1033&— No. 37—05 12 
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Fire. — Fires are very frequent. Many trees have been injured or killed, 
but no large areas are entirely deadened. 

Reprodnctiwi, — Very scant, owing to the numerous fires and the close grazing. 
On moist land seedlings come in quite freely, the pines most abundant of all. 

Second growth, — Inferior. Under fire and grazing this forest is degenerating. 

Undergrowth. — Very little. 

Rate <ff growth. — Fair in hollows, but slow on ridges. 

Water power. — Several good mill sites are along the lower stream, es|)ecially 
near the mouth. 

Prices of land. — The best farms are offered at Jj^o per acre. Most of tin* 
woodland can l)e bought for 50 cents per acre. 

CHILHOWEE MOUNTAIN (bLOUNT COUNTY, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — This area includes that portion of the Chilhowee Mountain (on 
the Knoxville topographic sheet) west of the Montvale road. 

Area. — Total, 13.28 square miles; cleared, 0.48 square mile; wooded, 12.>n 
square miles. 

Surface. — Mountainous; steep and rocky. 

Soil. — Very light. 

Ilumits and litter. — Scant. 

Agricultural value. — Nothing. 

Timber trees. — South slope: Black pine, .50 per cent: black oak. 2n jhm- cent: 
red oak, 6 per cent; scarlet oak, 5 per cent: white oak. r> per c(Mit: chestnut oak. 
5 per cent; hickory, 5 per cent; and chestnut, poplar, a>li, and otlnMs, 4 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 24,576 M feet B. M.; small wood, s-jjhmi rords. 

Demand. — One dollar per thousand feet on the >tump is consi^lered a LTood 
price for the best of the log timber. 

Accessibility. — Fair. Wagon roads lead to the lowlands of w(\<tern Teninv^- 
see and down Abram Creek to Little Tennessee Hiver. The mountain nIoix'^. 
being quite steep and rocky, are rather difficult for h)^L:inir. 

Cuttin^j. — The northern foot of the mountain has been culled. On thc^ voutli 
slope no timber has been cut, except for local use. 

Fire. — Fires are very frequent, killing sprout> and consuniinti- huinu> :ui-i 
litter. 

Reproduction. — Scant. Many seedlin^rs start up, hut thry arc usually kiljr.i 
by fire and grazing. Under these conditions pine rcincxhicc^ Ixthi than oili. / 
species. J 

Second growth. — Light and defective on the south -lop". .l;ifj^i/'' n^l\ !• i'--j 
on the north slope, especially in the cov(\s. .X^^ -^^ 
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Undergrowth. — Very light, owing to fires and grazing. 
Rai,e of grmcth. — Not rapid, except in the few areas along watercourses. 
Water power. — None. 
Prices of land. — One dollar per acre is probably a good price. 

TENNESSEE GAP (bLOUNT AND MONROE COUNTIES, TENN.). 

Boundaries. — This tract covers all the remaining portion of the land draining 
into Little Tennessee River, north and east of that stream, between Abram Creek 
and the North Carolina State line. 

Area. — ^Total, 19.08 square miles; cleared, 0.24 square mile; wooded, 18.84 
square miles. 

Surface. — Mountainous; about 800 acres along river and creek bottoms and 
in coves on the mountain side are arable. 

Soil. — Light on ridges; medium in hollows. 

Humits and Utter. — Variable. Abundant in a few coves that have escaped 
fire, but scant elsewhere. 

Agricidtural valu^. — There are some good farms along the river bottom and 
some of the creek bottoms, and a few of the coves are worth cultivating. 

Tunher. trees. — Hemlock, 15 per cent; chestnut oak, 15 per cent; black oak, 
20 per cent; white pine, 20 per cent; black pine, 10 per cent; red oak, 3 per 
cent; white oak, 3 per cent; birch, maple, cherry, hickory, black gum^ and sweet 
gum together, 14 per cent. 

Demand. — The best floatable timber reasonably accessible is worth $2 per 
thousand feet on the stump. White pine is not worth over $1 per thousand feet. 

Accessibility. — This is the most accessible portion of the Smoky Mountains. 
Tennessee River affords good transportation and passes within 5 miles of the 
remotest part of the tract. 

Cutting. — Very little log timber has been removed. Floatable timber is now 
being cut on Silver Creek, where 200,000 feet and 250 cords of bark are ready 
to be sent down river. 

Fire. — Surface fires are very frequent. But little humus or litter is left. 

Reprodxuition. — Where protected by moisture seedlings come in rapidly; but 
on the ridges reproduction is very scant, owing to fire and grazing. 

Second grmrth. — Saplings are abundant only in damp places. The forest on 
the ridges will soon deteriorate for lack of young stock. 

Undergrowth. — Greatly reduced by tire and grazing. 

Rate of growth. — Less than eastward along the range. 

Water jnncer. — Streams are too small for much power. 

Prices of land. — This tract is assessed at about f 1 per acre. 
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CAT CREEK BASIN (mACON COUNTY, N. c). 

Area, — Total, 13 square miles; cleared, 2 square miles; wooded, 11 square 
miles; severely burned, none. 

Surface, — In the lower part of the basin are low, rounded hillj, broken in 
places by low mountains. Above is a long, narrow valley between high mountains 
with steep slopes. The stream. heads in the Cowee Mountains and flows southwest. 
There is only one large tributary, which heads to the south of Onion Mountain 
and flows west into the main creek, about 4 miles above its mouth. 

Solh, — The soils in the lower part of the basin are red and stiff loams, 
derived from schists and sandstone. They are deep and generally free from 
stones, but wash badlv on denudation. Some of this land is badlv worn bv 
injudicious cultivation. The soils in the upper part of the basin are gray, 
generally coarse-grained loams. In spite of the steep slopes the land is not 
washed badly. There is a considerable amount of alluvial land in the middle 
and lower parts of the basin. 

Ilunim and litter, — Leaf mold is thin on the south slopes and on the lower 
hills. There is an excellent ground cover, however, on most of the north slopes 
and in the coves. 

A(/n'cfffttfral valiw. — The alhivials and the stiff red lands are productive. 
The mountain lands are less so. The staple crops of the re<ri()n are raised. 

Tlmher trvts, — The oaks form 50 per cent or more of the forest: chestnut, 
about 30 per cent; hickory, yellow pines, birch, ash, and maple, the crreater 
portion of the rest of the forest. 

Yield, — The forest lands will cut alK)ut 2,(MK) feet B. M. ]^ei' acre. 

DennnuL — Good oak, a.sh, and poplar are in active (hMiiand foi- shippini: 
lumlKM*. Yellow pine and low-grade hard-wood luinhei- are in deiiiaiul for local 
use. 

ArefSjiihiHtf/, — It is 14 miles from the creek to Dillshoro, the ncaic^t lailwav 
station, by a road which leads across the Cowet^ Momitain-^. 

CfittliHj, — At present no mills are in operation on tln' civek. l»ut tlic fn-t 
gniiles of timln^r have already Ihhmi cut. 

Rtj>r*><ftf('ti(m, — All the trees reproduce well hy ^ct-d. t^>.|)ccially the (»ak-. 
chestnuts, and yellow pines. The oaks and chestnut >pr(»ut freely from the Ntunij' 
on cut-over land. 

StVffHif t/rotrt/f, — There are some tine groves i^i -c. omi uiowtli \n\\o :in-i :i 
considerable amount of second-growth hard wt)ods in the lower part of the \ alley. 

rnd<fVf*ftfrf/i, — The forests are irenenillv optMi. ! ""^ 

Hatf' of (jroirth, — Both hard woods and pine ^row iapiii\. • 
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River and Scott Creek, and there are many badly worn steep slopes on these 
streams and elsewhere. 

The forest. — In general, the mountain ranges and spurs, and also the ridge 
lands of the valleys, are still principally wooded, although many clearings are 
found in mountain coves and on mountain slopes. The principal clearings, how- 
ever, are on and about the alluvial lands. The largest unbroken forest areas lie on 
Oconalufty, Cheowah, and Tuckasegee rivers, in the northern, northwestern, and 
northeastern parts of the basin, though there are some areas of fine forest at the 
head of Nantahala and Little Tennessee rivers, at the southern part of the basin. 
The forest contains 2,577,419 M feet B. M., and 14,931,190 cords of small wood. 

The best timber has been largely culled for 20 miles from the Southern 
Railway, which crosses the middle of the basin. Repeated forest fires, started 
with a view to improve the pasturage, have destroyed much timber on dry south 
slopes, and by continued suppression of the young growth have greatly reduced 
the density. Reproduction, however, is good, and if the open woods were pro- 
tected there would soon be a fine young growth beneath the old trees. Proper 
distribution of species could easily be secured by judicious cutting. 

At lower elevations the forests are of oaks and hickories, associated with 
black pine. On the thin soil of the slopes, along the Blue Ridge, small scarlet 
and white oaks, with occasional bodies of hemlock, form the forest; while else- 
where in the mountains typical Appalachian hard woods prevail, with some few 
thousand acres of black spruce, capping the highest summits of the Smoky and 
Balsam mountains. The proportions of timber species are as follows: 

Proportions of timber s}}ecies in LitUe Tennessee River Ixutin, 

Per cent 

Oaks 40 

Hemlock 5 

Ash 2 

Linn 3 

Black pine '- 1 

Birch '. 3 

Chestnut 20 

Spruce 1 

Other species 10 

Black gum 1 

Maple 2 

White pine 1 

Poplar 3 

Cucumber 1 

Buckeve 2 

m 

Beech 1 

Hickory 4 
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Water power. — The stream is too small to yield more than a very limited 
power. 

(honerahip. — ^The forest land is largely held by residents. 
Prices of land, — ^Agricultural lands sell at $5 to $50 per acre; forest land, 
at $1 to $4 per acre. 

WATAUGA CREEK BASIN (bIACON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area, — ^Total, 14 square miles; cleared, 4; wooded, 10 square miles; severely 
burned, none. 

Surface, — Watauga Creek heads on the elevated slopes of the Co wee 
Mountains, and flows southwest into Little Tennessee River. The lower part of 
its basin lies within the river, hills of Little Tennessee River, which are broad 
and have gently rounded slopes. The slopes on the upper part of the stream 
are very steep, in many places almost precipitous, and in a few places rocky. 

Soils, — On the upper part of the stream the soils are gray loams, derived 
from gneiss, generally deep, though in some places shallow and rocky. In the 
lower part of the basin the soils are generally red, derived from sandstone or 
schists, in some places sandy and coarse grained and in othere stiff and clayey. 
They are deep, however, but wash badly on denudation and when exposed by 
clean tilling. 

HumMs and litter, — In most places leaf mold is scant, as the prevailing aspect 
is southerly and the slopes are steep, but in the deep hollows at the head of 
the stream, where protected from drying, the humus is often deep. 

Agricultural value, — The bottoms, which are confined largely to the lower 
part of the stream, are very productive. The red lands produce the best small 
grain. Corn, however, is the staple crop. The greater part of the steep land 
at the head of the creek is in grass. 

Timber trees. — The oaks compose about one-half of the forest; chestnut about 
one-fourth. There are small amounts of maple, linn, buckeye, hickor}', and ash, 
and some yellow pine on the lower red hills. The poplar has nearly all been 
cut and the best of some of the other timbers. 

Yield. — The yield is about 3,500 feet B. M. per acre, except on the red hills, 
where it is much less. 

Definand, — The local demand is slight. In spite of the distance from the 
railroad there is fair demand for good shipping lumber. 

Accessibility, — It is 12 miles from the nearest point on the creek across the 
top of the Cowee Mountains to Dillsboro, the nearest station on the Asheville 
and Murphy Branch of the Southern Railway. 
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Outting. — ^There is no mill at present in operation, but many yards have 
been sawed, and the best timber has been culled. 

Second growth. — Scarlet and black* oaks, with pine, hickory, and chestnut, 
form the second growth on the lower hills. Oak and chestnut form the second 
growth in the mountains. 

Undergroioth. — With the exception of groups of young trees and occasional 
clumps of Kalmia and other shrubs, underbrush is scant. 

Reprodiiction, — Groves of young trees are frequent in culled woods, showing 
the readiness with which the forest will reproduce under suitable light conditions. 

Rate of growth, — Except on dry soils, the rate of growth is genemlly good. 

Water power. — The stream is too small to yield more than a ver}- limited 
power. This is at present utilized in part by gristmills. 

Ownership. — The forest land is largely owned by residents. 

Occupancy. — The hills in the lower part of the basin are very largely under 
cultivation, and the slopes next to the stream, even where steep, are cleared to 
the head of the main stream, as are nearly all of the smaller tributary brooks. 

Prices of land. — Woodland is valued at $2 to §3 per acre; farm land, at ^o 
to ^0 per acre. 

C50WEE CREEK BASIN (MACON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 28 square miles; cleared, 6 square miles; wocxled, 22 scjuare miles; 
severely burned, none. 

Surface. — ^The surface of the entire basin is rough. The jirea is fan-slmped 
and opens toward the south. At the north it is surrounded hv the Alarka and 
Cowee mountains and is penetrated by lofty spurs. TlnM-e is no hottoni land. 
except on the lower part of the stream, and there is very litth^ land with ^^entle 
slopes in the upper part of the valley. 

Soils. — The soils are gray loose loams, derived from gneiss. They ww rather 
coarse grained and are not very productive. On the nn>untains they are thin and 
wa.sh badly. In the lower part of the valley they are fairly dec^p. 

Ilunuis and litter. — There is very little leaf mold, a^ the i)rev:iilinL: ^l<»| 
are southerly and dry, and have, in addition, in many places heen hadly hunn i 
by ground fires. 

Agricultural ralut\—^n\c of the land in tlie lower pair (»f the ha>in i^ ot 
good quality, though injudicious tillage and lon<r eulti\ati<»n lia\«' injinrd a Lirrni 
deal of it. The soils on the steeper slopes are e-enerally tno (hin aixl ^anl\ t ;;j 
yield heavy crops, but corn, small grain, and apple-- aie all iiliiian l iiii ;V^ 
well. Some grass is grown, but the soils are too dry toi Li^n i yj^ii^'^ 



Tihthrr trees. —Oak and chestnut form the* ^n-eater ])ait <•! ;| ! 
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drier soils. There is some yellow pine associated with the hardwoods in the 
lower part of the basin, and a very little hemlock, maple, and birch in the cool 
hollows in the upper part of the valley. 

Yield, — The yield is about 2,500 feet B. M. per acre. 

Demand, — There is a fair local demand for low-grade timber. There is no 
demand, however, for lumber for shipping. The best grades of timber have a 
local value of 50 cents to %\ per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — The valley is practically cut off from transportation facilities. 
The nearest railway point is Dillsboro, on the Ashe vi lie and Murphy Branch of 
the Southern Railway. It can be reached only by crossing the lofty range of the 
Cowee Mountains by a rough wagon road, by which it is 15 miles from the nearest 
point in the valley. 

Cutting. — ^There are no mills at present cutting on the stream, except small 
water mills with a limited capacity, which are sawing for local use. The best 
poplar has already been removed and the greater part of the good oak. 

Second grmoth. — Oak and chestnut sprouts form the greater part of the 
second growth. In the lower part of the basin there is some yellow pine in 
culled woods and a few thickets entirely of pine in waste land. 

Undergrowth, — ^The forest is generally' open, with the exception of occasional 
thickets of ivy or other shrubs and young trees. Where they have been badly 
burned recently brush is abundant. 

Reproduction, — Most of the species reproduce well, though fires greatly 
check reproduction, especially on the drier slopes. 

Rate of groioth, — Accretion is normal for the aspect and elevation. 

Water jxncer. — The stream is too small to afford more than a limited power, 
but has ample fall. 

Ownership, — ^The forest land is divided into small holdings in the possession 
of residents. 

Occnjxmcy, — The entire basin is thickly settled. 

Pric(s of litnd. — Woodland sells at $1 to ^ per acre; farming land, at 
$5 to ^0 per acre. 

BRADLEY GREEK BASIN (MACOX COUNTY, N. c). 

Area, —Total, 3 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded, 2 square miles: 
burned, none. 

Surfax^e, — Bmdley Creek drains a small basin with a southwesterly slope. 
The upper portion of the basin lies oit the steep slopes of the Alarka Mountain.^ 
and is very rough; the lower part is gorge-like where the streams break through 
into Tennessee River. 
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Soih. — ^The soils are deep but generally coarse grained and are derived from 
gneiss and mica-schists. In spite of their steepness they do not wash very badly. 
They are not very productive and have not been carefully tended. 

Ilutfuu^ amf h'fUr. — There is a deep accumulation of leaf mold on the north 
slopes and in the hollows, but much less on the south slopes, which have been 
badlv burned. 

Ai^nvultural va/ue, — Corn is the staple crop; small grain and apples are 
cultivated to some extent. The yields are not heavy and farming is not profitable. 
Mam' of the faniis are too small to adequately support their owners. 

Tlmhi-r frtt^jf. — Oaks form about 50 per cent and chestnut about 25 per cent 
of the entire forest; sourwood and hickorv are freelv associated with these on 
southern slopes. In a few dry places there is some yellow pine, and in the 
hollows hemlock, birch, and maple are also found, with a small quantity of jx^plar 
and ash. 

il< hi, — The yield is about 2,(K>» feet B. M. per acre, except on the poore-t 
ridge land, where it is much less. 

DtffhinJ, — The local demand is limited to a small amount of low-irrade W(M>d 
for domestic use and chestnut and locust for fencintr and jxjsts. Some luniher 
has been sawed and hauled to Brvson Citv, but the distance i^ too far to niak«' 
this profitable. 

Cuttluij, — The best poplar and oak has been cut for ^hipnitiit, and niiuh of 
the low-grade timber for domestic use. 

SiVt^hd gnurth. — Oak and chestnut sprout*^ form the ^reon.i LTowtli. TLi- i«> 
bv no means abundant, as the area of heavilv culltHl woodland i- not larL"^.-. 

Vfuhrfjt^irfh, — Then* are some laun^l ihiekeis on n<»rtli -l.»|v»-. '••nt tit»\v are 
not large enough nor dense enough to interfere >eriou^ly with luii.^trini:. I inii' i 
very little ivy. In a few phu^es there are thicket^ of -liiu''»- an 1 ^^l;-il. wh., n have 
followed fires. 

/kVy'/*t*fA/< *//<'«. — Most of the sjxvies repnHiiK-e \\»1!. ^-tii ''v ^»f i aii i -}»r. »;:i 
The forest in many plai^^s is devoid of young irrowth > :vi>» of ::> .j;;» nt nir-. 

Raft ofi/nxrfh, — Accretion is normal for the a-;M rt u' 

Wtjfrr /H'trff\ -The v<tnnim is tcH> Mnall to at!oi\; :v:.\ 
although the fiill is ample. 

ihrtktrfihij*. — The foiv>t land i> held in >nia!! art a- -y 

(Wfij^thty, — The upivr jvarl of the ^^i^in i- t..;. rv.;. 
only a few farms in the lower jvirt. There aiv a'^ut _' 
cnvk. 

/Vmv ofi\ifuL ■ Farnunor i,»^i^^| j^oll^ at $e to ?i'" \\v a. > 
jvr aon\ 
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LAKEY CREEK BASIN (mACON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — ^Total, 9 square miles; cleared, 2 square miles; wooded, 7 square miles; 
severely burned, slight. 

Surface. — ^The surface of the basin is rough throughout. The lower part is 
hardly more than a gorge, and there is no bottom land on the creek. Most of 
the farms are in the upper part of the basin. 

Soils, — The soils are gray loams and loose loams, derived from gneiss, and 
are not veiy deep, even on the most gentle slopes. 

Humus and litter. — There is very little humus along crests and on southern 
slopes, but it has accumulated to a considerable depth in the deep hollows, except 
where they have been excessively pastured. 

Agricultural value, — C!om is the staple crop. Some small grain and some 
apples are produced. Irish potatoes do well, and some grass is raised, especially 
on the north slopes at high elevations. The land is too rough, however, and the 
soils too sandy and thin to make agriculture profitable. The farms are small, in 
many cases too small to comfortably support those dependent upon them. 

Timber trees, — Oaks form about 50 per cent of the forest, chestnut about 20 
per cent, hemlock about 7 per cent, while birch, ash, poplar, and maple 
constitute the greater part of the rest. 

Yield. — The yield is 2,000 feet B. M. or more per acre, except on the crests 
of the ridges. 

Demand, — ^There is no local demand, except for low-grade lumber for domestic 
building, and chestnut and locust for fencing and posts. Some of the finest 
lumber has been sawed and hauled to Bryson City, but the distance is too great 
for this to be profitable. 

Second growth. — ^The second growth is largely confined to the woodland 
adjoining farms, which has been extensively culled for farming uses, and consists 
largely of oak and chestnut sprouts, with, in some places, a considerable inter- 
mixture of sourwood. 

Und€rgro\cth, — There is very little Kalmia and rhododendron. In some 
places the woods are brushy where they have been burned. 

Reproduction. — Most of the species reproduce well by seed and by stool 
sprouts from stumps of young trees after cutting or burning. 

Rate of grmoth. — In the warm, moist hollows very good growth is made. 
Accretion is less rapid on the dryer slopes and at high elevations. 

Water pmjoer. — The stream is too small to afford any power suitable for 
manufacturing pui'poses. 

Ownership. — ^The forest land is held in small areas by residents. 

Occupancy, — The upper part of the basin is thickly settled, there being 15 
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or more families on this part of the stream. There are very few in the lower 
part of the basin. 

ALARKA CREEK BASIN (sWAIN COUNTY, N. C). 

Area, — ^Total, 38 square miles; cleared, 5 square miles; wooded, 33 square 
miles; severely burned, none. 

Surface. — ^The entire basin is very rough. There are only a few small 
alluvial bottoms. The upper part lies on the steep and, in many places, very 
rough and rocky slopes of the Alarka and Cowee mountains. In the lower 
part there are some hills with more gentle slopes. Six miles from its head the 
creek is walled in by cliffs, so that no road can be built up it. 

Soils. — The soils are gray loams and loose loams, derived from gneiss. In 
many places they are fairly deep; but they are generally shallow, especially on 
south sides, and are often verv rockv. 

Humu8 and Utter, — Leaf mold is abundant on north slopes in the hollows. 
South slopes have been badly burned, however, and there is very scant hun)iH. 

Agricultural value, — Corn and grass are crops commonly cultivated. Some 
oats are grown and a small amount of wheat. The soils, however, are not 
productive, and farming is carried on at a great disadvantage. 

Tifiiher trees, — The oaks form about 45 per cent; chestnut, X^ per cent; linn 
and buckeyes, about 5 per cent, and birch 2 per cent of the forest. There is 
very little poplar. The best oak and ash have been cut. 

Yield, — The merchantable timber is confined to the hetul of the creek. The 
yield is less than 3,000 feet B. M. per acre. 

Demand. — There is no local demand, and the distance from the lailroad 
renders it unprofitable to cut any but the best tini})er and to haul any hut i\w 
best lumber. 

Accessibility, — There is no road all the way down tlie creek, and hauling 
from the head of the creek to Bryson City must he done over a mountain of 
some size. It is 15 miles from the upper part of the Ijasin to Bryson ( ity. 
The road is in very btid condition, but parts of it could i-eadily i>e improved. 
and a new one, much better graded, could be built ea>ily and (la^aply. 

Cutting. — No mills are at present in operation. Nearly ail of \\\v hot tim)>cr. 
except at the head of the creek, has been lot«forod. 

Second growth, — Second growth is largely limited to oak and < lu-stuut •^l)rout- 
on burned land and the culled woodland adjacent to the farin^. 

* Undergrowth. — There is scant underwood, exce])t on the iij)|)t i>'il( f.i }»i<:;i:; 
of the creek, where there is a dense laurel thicket coveiinu ><'vri;iin^'ST;m^ 
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Rate of growth. — Accretion is generally good, except on dry and steep slopes, 
or at high elevations, where there is a coarse, thin, sandy soil. 

^Vat€r power. — The stream is too small to afford more than a small power. 
Several gristmills are at prcvsent utilizing a portion of it. 

(hmiership. — The timber land is largely owned by residents. There are only 
a few tracts of more than 1,000 acres. These lie at the upper part of the creek 
on the north side of the Cowee and south side of the Alarka mountains. 

OcciLpancij. — There are about 50 families living on the stream. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $6 to $20 per acre; woodland, at J2 
to $4. 

GRASSY CAMP AND NORTON CREEK BASINS (jACKSON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — ^Total, 6 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded, 5 square miles. 

Surface. — The greater part of the area is rolling or cut up by numerous 
streams into hills with gentle slopes. The Cowee Mountains, however, lie at the 
head of Norton Creek, and with their northern spurs, which are steep, makes the 
topography very rugged. 

Soil. — In the upper part of both basins the soil is a coarse, sandy loam, 
often gravelly and shallow, and closely underlain by the granite from which 
it is derived. In the lower part of the valleys the soils are gray loams, often 
very sandy, derived from gneiss, or from a coarse granite similar to that at the 
heads of the streams, but are deeper and more largely the result of washing. 

Humus aiid litter. — On the steeper slopes the accumulated leaf mold is 
scant because of repeated fires. There is more or less humus in all the deep 
hollows, and in hemlock forests where fires seldom or never occur. 

Agriculture value. — ^The upper parts of the basins lie at an elevation of from 
3,500 to 4,000 feet, with a generally northwestern exposure, and are too cold for 
any but the hardiest crops. Grasses do well where the soils are sufliciently fine 
grained to preclude drying. Yellow corn in many places is successfully raised; 
neither wheat nor oats, however, do so well. The hardier varieties of apples 
are grown. 

Timber trees. — Scarlet oak, white oak, chestnut, black oak, white hickory, 
red hickory, and sand hickory, with occasional ^^ellow pines, form the dominant 
growth on all the steeper and drier slopes. On north slopes, birch, maple, and 
occasional ash are associated with the chestnut and oaks. Narrow groves of 
hemlock form the forests bordering some of the streams in the colder valleys, 
and there are occasional white pines on lower slopes and along the borders of 
the streams. 

Yield. — The hemlock forests along the alluvial lands will yield from 5,000 to 
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12,000 feet B. M. of merchantable timber per acre, and about 15 cords of hemlock 
bark. The slopes and crests are scantily timbered and will not cut more than 
600 to 1,000 feet B. M. per acre, and yield in addition from 10 to 16 cords of 
small wood. 

Demand. — ^There is at present slight demand for timber, there being no local 
building and no available market for shipping. Common stumpage sells at from 
60 cents to %\ per thousand feet, but good grades of timber bring more. Only 
the choicest logs of white pine, yellow poplar, and oak are cut. 

AccessihiHty, — The distance from the nearest point on these streams to Dills- 
boro, on the Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern Railway, is about 
22 miles. The wagon road, however, is good, except in a few places, and there 
are not many hills. 

Cutting. — Much of the best timber on the lower part of Norton Creek has 
been cut and floated down Cullasagee River to the mills at Dillsboro. The cost 
of floating was found to be too great, however, as the bed of the stream is very 
rocky, and many men were required to prevent the formation of jams. There 
is at present no mill on either creek cutting timber for shipment. 

Fire. — The upper slopes of Shortoff Mountain, Yellow Mountain, and all x\u' 
higher surrounding ridges are badly burned. Fre(j[uent fires consume the bru>h 
and litter in nearly all of the hard-wood forests, which are thin aiul oihmi on this 
account. 

Reprodiiction. — Scarlet oak, chestnut, white oak, and sourwtHxl n^prodine 
abundantly on burned land from stool shoots. These species alx) ^ec m to seed 
frequently and germinate freely, even in the most exposed situation^ and on tlio 
poorest soils. 

Second growth. — ^The undergrowth of 3'oun^^ trees of the dominant species is X 

generally scant, because of the tires. In hxalities wh(M-e there have Keen no Hicn i 1, 

in several years there are masses of vijrorous stool shoots, chiefly of (•he>>tiiut, ^^ 

scarlet oak, and sourwood, but in most places there is \ery little second Lrrowtli. /^ 

One or two small fields which have been abtindon<ul >>upport thickets of vii^oiou^ 
white pine. 

Und*:rgrowth. — Beneath the hemlock forests there i^ a d(MiN(» underirrowth of 
laurel and Kubnia., but the rest of the forest is irenenilly open. 

Rate of growth. — On account of the hitrh altitude and the pom- <.oil. urowth 
is slow. Hemlocks 200 vears old do not averai^e nmrr than -J tret in diameter. 
breast high, and 100 feet in height. The trrowth of hard \\(MMi m. HinL:- i- a No 
slow. Chestnuts 100 vears old are not more than 1^ inc hi - m liiiiii.t.i and 'i > 
feet in height. On account of the openness of th(^ foir-t, win. ii ;- in." t<» tin' 
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frequently recurring fires, most of the trees are short-bodied and have large, 
spreading crowns. 

Water power. — There is one small gristmill in operation on Noilon Creek, 
and there are other sites for small mills. The power available, however, is not 
large. 

Ownership. — The forest land is largely owned by residents. There are 3 
families on Grassy Camp Creek and 16 on Norton Creek. 

Prices of land. — Land suitable for farming sells at $4 to $10 per acre. 
There is considerable land at present in timber, with gentle slope and well 
situated for farming, especially for grass, though thin-soiled and light. Wood- 
land sells at $1 to $4: per acre. 

SAVANNAH CREEK BASIN (jACKSON COUNTY, N. C). 

'Area. — Total, 41 square miles; cleared, 9 square miles; wooded, 32 square 
miles; burned, none. 

Surfojce. — 'In the upper part of the basin is a series of deep, narrow, nearly 
parallel gorges opening to the north and northwest, indenting the northern 
slope of the Cowee Mountains. In the lower part of the basin are broader 
valleys, with some level bottoms adjoining the stream and rolling uplands, which 
descend gently from the surrounding foothills. 

Soil. — ^The soils of the mountains and of the upper part of the basin are 
gray, sandy, and loose loams derived from gneiss. In spite of their rockiness 
they are generally deep and fairly productive. The soils of the lower part of 
the basin are red, stiff loams, very deep, but often wash badly when cleared, 
if not carefully cultivated. 

Humus and litter. — There is only a slight accumulation of forest litter on 
the hills and the drier soils, but in the deep gorges and coves at the heads of 
the streams there is much humus. 

Agricultural value. — The gray lands at the head of the stream are very good 
grass lands and produce fair crops of corn. The red lands in the lower part of 
the basin yield well in corn and small grain, pease, and clover, but will not 
remain for a long while set in grass. The bottom lands are all productive. 
Apples do well and are grown on a commercial scale. 

Timber trees. — Oak forms about 45 per cent of the forest; chestnut about 36 
per cent; in the mountains maple, birch, linn, buckeye, and poplar, with some 
hemlock form the remainder. On the lower hills hickory and yellow pine are 
associated with the oaks and chestnut. 

Yield. — There is very little merchantable timber in the lower half of the 
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basin. The yield in the upper part will not be more than 3,000 feet B. M. 
per acre. 

Demand, — On account of the nearness to the railroad there is great demand 
for good luml>er suitable for shipping. There is also some local demand for 
pit posts for mining and for common lumber for domestic building and fencing. 
Tan bark brings good prices. Locust and oak stock for insulator pins and 
railroad ties are being bought. Some chestnut telegraph poles have been cut, 
and it is probable that in a few years the demand will increase greath\ 

Accessibility, — The headwaters of the creek are only about 12 miles from 
Dillsboro, on the Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern Railway. The 
wagon road down the creek is in fair condition, and there are no long, steep hills. 

Cuttituj, — Two mills are at present cutting on the stream. The best of the 
merchantable timber, except on some small holdings which are being reserved, 
has been cut. 

Seamd growth, — Oak sprouts form the characteristic growth on cut-over 
lands. In the lower part of the basin, scrub, yellow, and black pines form uuirli 
of the second growth in culled woods and in old fields. 

Undergrowth, — There is very little underbrush, except thickets of youmj 
trees in culled woods. 

ReproduHion, — The haixi woods reproduce freely by stool shoots, iiiul 
numerous thickets of seedlings in culled woods show that the forest will respond 
gratefulh' to careful treatment. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is generally rapid, unless the M)iN tire <teiilr, 
as is the case over a few limited areas on the red hills. 

Water power, — There is ample fall in the stream, i>ut i\w amount of water 
is too small to yield more than a limited power. Thi^ i^ hein^ utili/ecl to 
some extent bv several small mills. 

Ownership, — The forest land is largely held in sinali an'a>- l>v re^idtni-. 
There is onlj^ one tract of more than 1,(K)0 acres in the ha-^in. 

Occupancy, — The valley is well settled, and theie ar<' prol)al)ly nioie than 
100 families living in it. 

Prices of land, — Woodland sells at ^2 to S4 per acre: t'aiininir land, at -<• 
to $100 per acre. 

CULLOWEE RIVER BASIN (jACKSON (OINT^. N. ( . ). 

Ana, — Total, 28 square miles; cleared, (> s(|nan' inilc^: wuMi.-l. ^I'j. ^(ju;n< 
miles; burned, none. 

Sfnfa<r, — In the lower part of the basin are low, round* i jj^jj^/ wit : 
mountains beyond them. The upixM- part is a >eries <)t* jomj, 
valleys with very steep slojies. 
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Soils, — ^The soils are rather coarse-grained loams and sandy loams, usually 
gray, derived from gneiss, mica-schists, and metamorphosed sandstones. The 
soils of the red clay hills in the lower part of the valley are generally loams or 
stiff loams. The soils of the mountains are thin and often rocky; those of the 
red hills are deep and free from stones. 

Humua and litter. — There is an excellent ground cover in all the deep north 
hollows which lie at the head of the stream. 

Ag7*icuUural value. — ^The alluvial lands and the red hills are very productive 
and are in an excellent state of cultivation. The steep mountain slopes are less 
productive and are not so carefully tended, and in some places have washed 
badly. 

Timher trees, — The oaks form about 45 per cent of the forest; chestnut about 
35 per cent. The remainder is largely composed of birch, ash, maple, hickor}', 
hemlock, and yellow poplar, in the order named. 

Yield, — Except in the lower hills, which are lightly timbered with oak and 
chestnut, largely second growth, the basin is heavily wooded and will cut from 
2,500 to 3,500 feet B. M. per acre. 

Demand. — Good grades of lumber are in active demand. A* small mill is at 
present cutting on the creek. Bark of both hemlock and chestnut oak is being 
bought for local tanneries. 

AccessiMlity.—lt is about 8 miles, over a good road, from the mouth of the 
creek to Dillsboro, the nearest railroad station on the Southern Kailwa3\ 

Cutting. — One small sawmill is at present in operation, but the best timber 
has already been cut. There is, however, at the head of the basin some very 
good oak and maple yet standing. 

Reproduction, — The dominant trees reproduce well wherever the proper light 
conditions are afforded. 

Second growth, — Young timber is generally scant in the forest, except where 
breaks have been made in the cover, either by lumbering or by fires. Many of 
the living trees show traces of injury by ancient fires. 

Undergrowth, — The forests are generally open, except for the groves of young 
trees and occasional thickets of laurel. 

Rate of grmoth, — Accretion is good, except at high elevations and on very 
dry slopes. 

Water power. — ^The upper part of the stream is very rapid and sites for 
dams are numerous. The lower part is not so rapid, but there are several places 
where low dams could be built. A few small water mills are at present using 
part of the power. 

10336— No. 37—05 13 
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Otnurshij). — The greater portion of the timber is at present owned by 
residents. 

Prices of land. — Agricultural lands sell at $5 to $50 per acre. Forest lands, 
in the mountains, sell at $2 to $4 per acre. 

EAST FORK OF TUCKASEGEE RIVER BASIN (jACKSON COUNTY, N. C). 

Ana. — Total, 89 square miles; cleared, 10 square miles; wooded, 79 square 
miles. 

Surjace. — The greater part of the surface is extremely rough and rugged, 
especially on the northern slopes of Bell Coney Mountain and Big Ridge and on 
the southern slopes of the Balsam Mountains. 

Soils. — The soils of the valle3's of the northern tributaries are gra}-, looso 
loams, sometimes fine grained, but generally coarse, and in many places gravelly, 
often rocky. They are derived in large part from metamorphosed sandstones. 
The soils of the watersheds of the southern tributaries are coarse, sandy, oi- 
gravelly loams, derived in large part from a coarse granite. They are very thin 
and porous, and are apt to dry out during prolonged droughts. 

Afjricultiiral value. — In the lower part of the basin, especially on Gladie and 
Sol creeks, there are some limited areas of very good soil, and nearly all <»!' 
the staple agricultural crops are successfully and profitably niised. On W'uH 
and Tennessee creeks the land is too steep and the soil too thin for ugriculture 
to be profitable, although there are many small farms. The (^h'vated rt^irioFi 
at the head of the southern tributaries, lying along the erest of the Blue Kidi:*. U 

is too cold for successful farming, grass and hardy apphvs alon^^ IxMnLT (*<>ii>id 
ered profitable crops. 

Ihimus and litter. — A great portion of the south-side land, lyino- o\\ Wolf ^^ ^ 

and Tennessee creeks, has been very badly ])urned and tlu^ huinus dist roved or 
very much reduced. Elsewhere, except on ])adly i)urn(Ml land, there is mucii 
more humus. It is generally thin, however, on the elevated land lyhi^^ alouL' 
the Blue Ridge. 

Tiinher trees. — Oak forms about 45 per cent of the forest and ehestnut af»oi 
30 per cent. On nearly all the streams are some tine i^rroups of hi^inloek. am 
in the hollows are small quantities of poplar, ash, birch, and huckeye. Thnt 
is some white pine, especially on the southern trihiitaric^s, hut the stand Is ndt 
heavy. 

Yield. — The average yield is about 2,500 feet B. M. ])er acre. 

Demand. — At present there is no demand for any kind of hnnlH'i-. <mi :it( nmir^ 
of the lack of transportation facilities. 



Cutting. — There are no mills at present in operation. Lltir^ 
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ever been done, except for local use, although an attempt was made to float 
timber from some of the lower tributaries to Dillsboro. This, however, was 
abandoned. 

Second growth. — Second growth in most places is scant and is largely foi*med 
of stool shoots of small white oak and chestnut oak, chestnut, and sourwood on 
burned land. There is some young white pine which has appeared in open places. 

Undergrowth, — There are dense thickets of laurel along nearl}' all of the 
streams and some thickets on south slopes. In many places the forest is brushy 
with stool shoots which have followed fires. 

Rate of growth. — ^The trees grow slowly and only under the best conditions 
attain a large size. Along the Blue Ridge hemlocks 300 years old barely scale 
100 feet, and oak and chestnut both show the result of the adverse conditions. ^ 
In the warm, southern hollows, where the soil is better, a far more rapid rate of 
accretion is shown. 

Water powet\ — There are many small falls which could furnish power for 
manufacturing plants and a few places are suitable for the erection of high dams. 
The stream is not large enough, however, to yield more than 5 horsepower per 
foot fall. This, possibly, is somewhat offset by the constancy of its flow. 

Ownei^ship. — In the lower part of the basin the land is divided into small 
holdings in the possession of residents. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $4 to $15 per acre; woodland, at %l to 
$4 per acre. The greater part of the land suitable for agriculture is at present 
in cultivation. 

GULLASAOEE RIVER BASIN FROM FRANKLIN TO THE MOUTH OF BUCK CREEK (mACON 

COUNTY, N. c). 

^r^.— Total, 40 square miles; cleared, 12 square miles; wooded, 28 square 
miles. 

Siirface. — For 6 miles above Franklin the basin is a broad valley with wide 
alluvial lands bordering the river. Beyond the alluvial lands are low, rounded 
hills, the flanks of which become steeper, both to the north and to the south, as 
the mountains are neared. From 6 miles above Franklin to the mouth of Buck 
Creek the valley gradually narrows. There is very little bottom land, the 
country becomes rough, especially on the north side of the river, where for 
several miles below the mouth of Buck Creek there are high bluffs, the country 
beyond being cut into a i^ries of deep, narrow valleys, which are separated by 
ridges with steep slopes and drained by several small streams. 

Soil. — ^The alluvial lands have a deep, fine-grained, silty or loam}^ soil, largely 
mixed with organic matter, and are largely cleared and under cultivation. They 
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of the Cheoah Mountains are deeper, and nearly all of the ridge land in culti- 
vation is on this slope. 

Huimi^ and litter. — There is scant humus on the south side of Yellow Creek 
Mountain; on the north side of the Cheoah Mountains it is much deeper and 
generally in good condition. 

Agricultural value. — The alluvial lands are not fertile; they are mucky in part 
and do not even produce good grass. Most of the corn is produced on the slopes. 
Corn, grass, and some fruit are raised. 

Thnher ^/•^^.— Oaks, chestnut, and hickory, with some yellow pine, form the 
prevailing growth. 

Yield. — There is very little merchantable timber on the south slope of 
Yellow Creek Mountain. The noith slope of the Cheoah Mountains will cut less 
than 2,000 feet B. M., largely oak, per acre. 

Demand. — There is no local demand, except for chestnut for domestic use. 
On account of the distance to Bushnell, the nearest shipping point, only the best 
timber can be cut with profit. 

Accessibility. — A rough road leads from the Tuskoegee Gap to Bushnell. 
about 17 miles distant. 

Cutting. — Two mills are at present cutting on the creek, with a eombinecl 
capacity of about 25,000 feet a day. The best timber has already ])een cut 
from the north slope of the Cheoah Mountains, where at one time there was sonio 
excellent yellow poplar and linn. 

Second grmoth. — ^There is a small amount of second c^^rowth, t^'^enerally hard 
wood sprouts, in the farm woodland, and some seeond-cifrowth yellow pine. 

Undergrmcih. — The woods are generally open, exee])t where there an^ oeea 
sionally thickets of Kalinia or other shrubs, or where badly or frequently burned 
thickets of sprouts spring up from the stools of yount,^ trees. 

Reproduction. — Reproduction is good on the north slopes of the Cheoah 
Mountains. It is scant}^ however, on the dry and fre(|uently ])urne(l south side 
of Yellow Creek Mountain. 

Rate of groicth. — Accretion is rapid on moist, dri^p soils, i)ut slow on dry. 
thin ones. 

Water i^ower. — The stream has ample fall in the lower i)art of it> course aftei- 
it enters the gorge, and one gristmill is at present usintr a part of this power. 

(hfmership. — There are 37 families on the stream, who own the trreater ])art 
of the forest land. 

Pinces of land. — Agricultural land sells at ^0 to Slo yw a< i< •. tindMM* land. 
at $3 to $5 per acre. ^ . 
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and such a road would do much to facilitate the exploitation of the timber of 
Macon County. 

Cutting. — There are several small portable mills at present cutting timber on 
this part of the river, near Cullasagee. Their combined capacity is not more 
than 26,000 feet a day. Much timber is used locallj' in building and maintaining 
fences and for farm use. The corundum works, likewise, require a considerable 
amount of timber. 

Fire. — Some steep south slopes are frequently badly burned and most of the 
undergrowth and young seedlings killed or reduced to stool shoots. 

Reproduction, — The stumps of nearly all of the broadleaf species sprout, 
unless the trees are too old, and much of the second-growth wood is formed of 
stool shoots; but seedlings are abundant wherever light conditions are favorable. 

Second growth, — In culled woods that are not frequently burned nor too 
severely pastured there are many vigorous young trees and saplings. 

Undergrowth, — Undergrowth is wanting in most of the second-growth woods 
attached to the farms, but there are many places in the larger forest areas where 
there is a dense undergrowth of Kalmia and bush honeysuckle. 

Rate of growth, — Excellent growth is made on all the alluvial lands and the 
lower hills, especially on north slopes. 

Water power, — There are several sites where excellent water power is availa- 
ble. Some is at present being utilized. 

Oicnerahip, — ^The forest is largely divided into small holdings, much of it 
attached to farms. There are about 95 families within the area. 

Prices of land, — The alluvial lands sell at %iO to $50 per acre; the uplands, 
suitable for farming, at $5 to $20 per acre; timber lands, at $1 to $5 per acre. 

YELIX)W GREEK BASIN (ORAHAM COUNTT, N. C). 

Area, — Total, 13 square miles; cleared, 2 square miles; wooded, 11 square 
miles; severely burned, 2 square miles. 

Surface, — The creek drains a narrow basin from 1 to 3 miles wide between 
Yellow Creek Mountain and the Cheoah Mountains. There are a few narrow 
bottoms; one near the head of the creek, about one-fourth mile wide, contains 
several hundred acres. The lower part of the creek passes through a gorge. 
The mountain slopes rise from the bank of the stream or the borders of the 
alluvial land, and are generally steep. 

SoUs, — ^The upland soils are loose and rather coarse grained and are not 
fertile. Those on the south side of Yellow Creek Mountain are thin, gi-avelly, 
and often encumbered by massive fragments of rock. Those on the north side 
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OTTER CREEK BASIN (MACON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 10 square miles; cleared, 2 square miles; wooded, 8 square 
miles; severely burned, very little. 

Surface, — The greater part of the valley is rough, the slopes being steep 
and rocky. There is very little alluvial bottom land. 

Soil, — ^The soils are gray loams, generally deep and fine grained, derived 
from pyrophyllite and mica schists. On steep slopes the}^ wash badly when 
cleared, unless kept in grass. 

Humus and litter. — Leaf mold is scant on south slopes. The ground is well 
protected, however, on north slopes and in deep hollows. Around the farms 
litter is regularly removed from the forests for cattle bedding and as a mulch 
iox crops. 

Agricultural value, — Grass, corn, and some of the small grains, especially 
rye, apples, and potatoes, are the chief crops. 

Timber trees, — On south slopes the forest is largely composed of scarlet 
oak,' chestnut, and white oak, associated with black oak, hickories, and occasional 
black gum. Scarlet oak and chestnut form about 60 per cent of the growth. 
On north slopes and in the hollows the growth is largely chestnut, white oak, 
red oak, and maple, with occasional poplar, birch, and ash. The best chestnut, 
poplar, and ash have been removed. 

Yield. — South sides and crests will cut about 1,000 feet of merchantable 
timber, largely low grade, per acre; north slopes and hollows from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet per acre. In addition to this there are about 30 cords of small wood per 
acre. 

Demand. — Poplar, oak, and ash stumpage sells at 50 cents to $2 per thou- 
sand feet, according to quality and situation. 

Accessibility. — Roads can easily be made to timber in any part of the valiey. 
At high water timber can be splashed into the river. It is 7 miles, by the 
wagon road up Partridge Creek, to Jarrett, a station on the Asheville and 
Murphy Branch of the Southern Railwa3\ 

Cutting. — Much of the best poplar, ash, and oak, and all of the cherry has 
been cut and either sawed locally by small mills and hauled by wagon to Jarrett 
or floated down the river to Nantahala. There are two small upright sawmilli? 
at present cutting timber, and a small wagon factory. 

Fire. — Timber on south slopes has been much injured b}^ repeated ground 
fires, and much of the timber is stool shoots from this cause. 

Reproduction. — Sourwood, oak, and chestnut reproduce well from seed, other 
species apparently not so freely. The chestnut, sourwood, and oak sprout freelj' 
from the stump while young, when fire killed or cut. 
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Second growth, — The second growth is largely of scarlet and white oaks, and 
consists chiefl}' of stool shoots. There are often several sprouts from the same 
stump. Fires and cattle suppress much of the second growth on south slopes. 
On north slopes there are occasional thickets of saplings of red oak, chestnut, 
and ash which have sprung up where poplar and chestnut have been culled. 

Undergrorcth. — Huckleberry and bush honeysuckle form most of the under- 
growth on south slopes, and laurel and Kalmia on north slopes and in the hollows. 
North slopes, however, are generally free from undergrowth. 

Rate of graicth. — Trees grow rapidly, especially young trees which are not 
too crowded, as those on cut-over lands and in culled woods. The growth on 
the dry southern slopes is slower and the trees smaller. 

Water y^mre-r.— There are two small mills on the creek operated by water 
power and there are sites for other mills, but the power is not great. 

Ownership. — The lower part is owned by residents. 

Prices of land, — Agricultural land in cultivation sells at $5 to ^7 per acre; 
timbered lands, at f>2 to ^ per acre. 

WINE SPRING CREEK BASIN (mACON COUNTY, N. c). 

Area, — Total, 7 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded, ♦> sciuare miles; 
severely burned, none. 

Surface. — One-half mile above its mouth the valley narrows abruptly into a 
gorge, which extends to the head of the creek. The slopes are very steep and 
rocky, and there is no level bottom land. The descent of the streau) is very 
rapid, being a series of falls and rapids nearly to its mouth. It drops more than 
1,000 feet in less than 3 miles. 

Soil, — The soils are gray loams, derived from the decay <>f metani()r[)h()s(>d 
sandstones. They are fairly deep in spite of the steepness of the sl()j)es, and : 
well adapted to forest growth. They are too sandy for most a^jfrieultural < roj 
and, on account of their steepness, wash rapidly. At tlie mouth of the >tr«'ai 
is a small alluvial bottom. It has been cleared, ))ut its cultivation has Imc 
abandoned on account of the lightness of the soil and the numerou'- stone> wit! 
which it is encumbered. 

Humus and litter. — There is excellent leaf mold in the entiie fore^^t, e.\ccj)t 
on some of the steepest southern slopi^s and driest cn^sts. 

Agricultural value. — Corn, small grain, apples, and potatoes, a-uvll a> ura--.* 
do well in spite of the steepness of the land. 

Demand. — Poplar, ash, and oak are sou^dit for and >cl 
thousand feet on the stump. 
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and such a road would do much to facilitate the exploitation of the timber of 
Macon County. 

Cutting, — There are several small portable mills at present cutting timber on 
this part of the river, near Cullasagee. Their combined capacity is not more 
than 25,000 feet a day. Much timber is used locall}' in building and maintaining 
fences and for farm use. The corundum works, likewise, require a considerable 
amount of timber. 

Fire. — Some steep south slopes are frequently badly burned and most of the 
undergrowth and young seedlings killed or reduced to stool shoots. 

Reprodjtction. — ^The stumps of nearly all of the broadleaf species sprout, 
unless the trees are too old, and much of the second-growth wood is formed of 
stool shoots; but seedlings are abundant wherever light conditions are favorable. 

Second growth. — In culled woods that are not frequently burned nor too 
severely pastured there are many vigorous young trees and saplings. 

Undergrowth. — Undergrowth is wanting in most of the second -growth woods 
attached to the farms, but there are many places in the larger forest areas where 
there is a dense undergrowth of Kalmia and bush honeysuckle. 

Mate of growth. — Excellent growth is made on all the alluvial lands and the 
lower hills, especially on north slopes. 

Water powefi\ — There are several sites where excellent water power is availa- 
ble. Some is at present being utilized. 

Ownership. — ^The forest is largely divided into small holdings, much of it 
attached to faims. There are about 95 families within the area. 

Prices of land. — The alluvial lands sell at $40 to $50 per acre; the uplands, 
suitable for farming, at $5 to $20 per acre; timber lands, at $1 to $5 per acre. 

YELIX>W CREEK BASIN (gRAHAM COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 13 square miles; cleared, 2 square miles; wooded, 11 square 
miles; severely burned, 2 square miles. 

Surface. — ^The creek drains a narrow basin from 1 to 3 miles wide between 
Yellow Creek Mountain and the Cheoah Mountains. There are a few narrow 
bottoms; one near the head of the creek, about one- fourth mile wide, contains 
several hundred acres. The lower part of the creek passes through a gorge. 
The mountain slopes rise from the bank of the stream or the borders of the 
alluvial land, and are generally steep. 

Soils. — ^The upland soils are loose and rather coarse grained and are not 
fertile. Those on the south side of Yellow Creek Mountain are thin, gravelly, 
and often encumbered by massive fragments of rock. Those on the north side 
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(honership. — ^The lower portion is owned by residents. There are only 2 
families on the creek, and the clearings extend only a quarter of a mile alcove 
the mouth. 

JARRETT CREEK BASIN (mACON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 6 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded, 5 square 
miles; severely burned, veiy little. 

Surfave. — ^The basin along the lower 3 miles of the creek is a narrow valle\', 
walled in by high and steep slopes; above it broadens out with some roUinir 
land and gentle slopes beyond the alluvial bottoms, and this character of country 
extends to the head of the stream. One mile above the mouth there are 
limited alluvial bottoms. The fall of the creek is very rapid for the first 3 
miles; above that it is more gentle. The mountain slopes of the lower vallev 
are rough and rock}" and offer few situations for further cLaring. There are 
probably 200 acres, however, on the rolling land near and at the head of the 
creek, suitable for cultivation. 

Soil. — ^The soil of the lower valley is a gray loam, occasionally loose, hut 
often rocky, derived from metamorphosed sandstone. That of the upper valh v 
is sandy, derived in part from granite and gneiss. 

Humus and litter, — On the north slopes there is a deep a(( uniuhition of 
leaves and litter. It is often thin on steep south slope's, imrticuhirly in tli< 
upper part of the basin, or where there have been tires. In inuny placo then' 
is much grass. 

Agricultural value. — ^The land is fairly productive. Com. small oraiiu tobacco. 
apples, potatoes, and grass are the chief crops. Howard, ])i])])in. ))al(hvin. w inevap. 
and buff apples all do well. r 

' Timber trees. — Scarlet oak, chestnut, white oak, ))la(U oak. honihxk. })ii(li. 
ash, and an occasional poplar, in relative a])undaiKv about in the onhr n:ini(.l. 
compose the greater part of the forest. On the souih >i(lo> and (mi {\\o {•wa- 
of ridges there is some chestnut oak. The scarlet oak forni> !il)out .')o p»M* vv\\\ 
of the stand, chestnut about 30 per cent, white oak and bhick oak alK)ut !*• jm^ 
cent each. Hemlock is for the most part continod to tho hanks of tin* vtrr:iiii 
and to deep, north hollows. 

I7<?W.— The forest will cut from 2,0()() to 8,()oo U^vX H. M. poi- aero. It u 
yield somewhat more than this in the heavilv wooded noith loxc-. \\\\\\v on t 
steep southern slopes and ridges the cut will ])e loss than IjMin tVot prr m(1v. 
the greater part being red oak and chestnut tinihor of h)\v i:r:id« . . Ina lliiii^ 
to the milling timber there are about 30 cords of small w<)('m 
about one-half cord of oak and hemlock tan bark por aero. Tl 
lower vallev have been much culled for doniostio u>o and all 
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milling timber has been removed for a mile above the mouth of the creek. 
No cutting or culling has been done in the upper valley. 

Demand, — Oak, yellow poplar, linn, and ash are the species sought 

Accessibility. — ^The mouth of the creek is 13 miles from Andrews, on the 
Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern liailway, the wagon road crossing 
the Valley River Mountains. It is 11 miles down the river to Nantahala, where 
the mills of the Nantahala Lumber Company are situated. The river will float 
logs, except at very low water. 

Cutting, — There is no mill in operation on the creek. The timber bas been 
cut, however, for a mile above the mouth of the creek and floated down 
Nantahala River, into which the creek empties, to the mills of the Nantahala 
Lumber (Company. All merchantable timber — oak, chestnut, poplar, birch, linn, 
and ash — above 10 inches in diameter have been cut. 

Fire, — There is much badly burned land on the steep southern slopes, 
especially near the head of the creek. The leaves, dried grass, and brush are 
purposely burned about every two years to keep the woods open and improve 
the grazing. It is thought also that burning the dead leaves tends to prevent 
the cattle disease known throughout the Southern Appalachians as milk sickness, 
which is probably caused by the cattle eating some poisonous plant. 

Reproduction, — The young growth on burns and cuttings is largely white 
oak and scarlet oak seedlings, and oak and chestnut sprouts. In the coves and 
on shad}^ slopes birch, yellow poplar, ash, and red oak seedlings are frequent. 

Second growth, — In old fields and on north slopes birch, ash, and maple 
seedlings form the growth. There is no pine. There are very few saplings and 
seedlings, as they are suppressed by browsing cattle and ground fires. 

Z^ndergrowth. — The woods are largely open. Kalmia^ huckleberries, bush 
honeysuckle, and brambles form occasional thickets. 

Rate of growth. — Good growth is made by vigorous young trees, except on 
dry south slopes and along ridges, where the trees attain only a small size. 

Water paioer. — ^There is ample fall in the stream and available sites for mills, 
but the power which could be secured would not be large, as the total length of 
the stream is only 7 miles and there are no large tributaries. 

Ownership. — ^The lower part is divided into small holdings, largely held by 
residents. There are 7 families on the stream. 

Prices of land. — Timbered lands sell at $3 to $4 an acre, while farming lands 
sell at $6 to $15 an acre. There is a strong sentiment in favor of the removal 
of the timber from the land in the upper valley, so that thLa laud may be open 
to purchase for farming purposes. 
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CHOOEE CBEEK BASIN (mACON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 15 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded, 14 square miles; 
severely burned, none. 

Surface, — ^This stream drains a fan-shaped basin sloping toward the north. 
The upper part of the basin, on the slopes of the Valley River Mountains, is very 
rough and steep, but in the lower part there are gentle slopes and the land is 
not so rocky. 

Humn» and Utter, — There is a good bed of leaf mold in nearl}^ the entire 
forest, except along the crests and on the steepest southern slopes. 

Agricultural value, — The soils in the lower valley are of good quality and 
produce well in com, small grain, fruit, and potatoes. The steeper slopes are not 
suited for tillage, but make good grass lands. 

• Soil, — The soils are loams and loose loams, occasionally stiff, derived in large 
part from metamorphosed sandstone. They are often rocky, and on the steei:)er 
slopes are apt to wash when denuded. 

Timber trees, — Chestnut, scarlet oak, white oak, hemlock, birch, hickory-, a^h, 
poplar, and linn, in relative abundance about in the order named, compose the 
greater part of the forest. The hemlock forms a compact forest of about 4im> 
acres on the upper waters of the creek. About one-third of the standing hard- 
wood timber is chestnut and about 20 per cent is scarlet oak. 

Yield.— T\l^ hemlock forest will cut from 8,000 to 10,000 feet B. M. per 
acre, and yield besides about 10 cords of tan bark. The liard \Yoods will cut 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet B. M. per acre, except in the very lowest part of the 
valley, where the greater part of the merchantable timber has been cut. In 
addition to the milling timber there is from 30 to 40 cords of small wood per 
acre. 

Demand, — Good oak, ash, poplar, and linn are sought for. Stuiiipaue is wortli 
from $2 to $3 per thousand feet. 

Accessibility, — ^The creek empties into Nantahala Kiver about b miles ai){)vc 
the mill of the Nantahala Lumber Company, and logs can ])e floated down the 
river to this mill or to the station of the Southern Railway. It is about 7 niilcs 
from the head of the creek, across the Valley Rivt^r ^lountains, to Andivn 
a station on the Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern Railway. 

Cutting. — Considerable timber has been cut on the lower part of the stnniin, 
chiefly oak, poplar, ash, and linn, and floated down the river, riiere lia^ Ixoii 
culling on some of the land in the upper part of the ))asin, hut <inl-\ tlic 1m -r 
trees have been cut. No tan bark has been stripped. 

Fire, — ^There have been no fires in recent years, except ahufj 
the ridges or on dry slopes. 
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Reproduction, — Most of the hard woods reproduce freely and young seedlings 
are abundant wherever the light conditions are suitable. Small trees of oak and 
ash and larger ones of chestnut sprout from the stump after cutting. , Many 
hemlock seedlings are to be seen on logs and in the moss in the hemlock forest. 
These will soon die, however, for want of light. 

Second growth, — In many places where the forest has been culled there are 
thickets of thrifty saplings of oak, ash, poplar, and birch which will take the 
place of the mature timber as it is cut. 

Undergrowth, — In many places, especially on damp north slopes, under hem- 
lock, birch, and red oak, there is a gi'owth of laurel. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is good, esj)ecially of vigorous young trees and 
in culled and cut-over woodland. It is very slow in old hemlocks and in timber 
on the upper slopes and crests. 

Water paioer, — The amount of available power is limited. 

Ownership, — ^The lower part of the basin and the prong known as Little 
Chogee are owned by resident citizens. There are 13 fan^ilies on the creek. 

Prices of land, — Forest land sells at $2 to %^ an acre; farming land, at $6 to 
$20 an acre. 

BUBNINGTOWN CBEEK BASIN (mACX)N CX)CNTY, N. c). 

Area, — Total, 25 square miles; cleared, 4 square miles; wooded, 21 square 
miles; severely burned, small. 

Surface, — The surface of the lower part of the basin is low, rounded hills, 
broken in places by low mountains; above it is a long, narrow valley, between 
mountains with steep slopes. There are few large tributaries to the main stream. 
The creek heads in the Burningtown Mountains and flows north into Tennessee 
River. The basin is about 12 miles long. 

Soil, — The soil is of fine-grained loams and sandy loams, usually gmy, over 
limited areas, derived from metamorphosed sandstone, quartzite, pyrophillite, and 
mica schist. Much of it is badly worn from long cultivation, and it is often 
thin and gullied on steep slopes. About one-fourth of the cultivated area is 
alluvial. 

Humus and litter, — ^The leaf mold is thin or entirely wanting on south slopes 
and on th6 lower hills. There is an excellent ground cover, however, on most of 
the north slopes and in the hollows, especiall}" at high elevations. 

Agricultural valu£, — The sandy bottom lands produce well in corn, grass, and 
small grain, where they are not too thoroughly drained. Some upland farms at 
a low elevation have been abandoned, and the old fields are thickly set in broom 
grass, which has also sodded many of the sandier bottoms. Apples do well at a 
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high elevation, but the}' have been abandoned as a commercial crop, below 3,000 
feet elevation, as the fruit no longer attains perfection. 

Timber trees, — Chestnut, scarlet oak, white oak, black pine, red oak, poplar, 
birch, and ash, with occasional hemlock, hickory, and black oak form the greater 
part of the forest. The red oak, poplar, birch, ash, and hemlock are confined to 
the hollows and cooler elevated slopes. Chestnut, scarlet oak, white oak, and 
yellow pines form more than three-fourths of the forest. Pine is chiefl}'^ found 
below 3,000 feet elevation, where it is associated with scarlet oak, black oak, white 
oak, and the hickories, or in pure groves where it has colonized abandoned fields 
or open places in the forest. 

Yield. — On south slopes and on the lower hills, where much of the merchant- 
able timber has been removed for domestic use, there are from 500 to 1,500 feet 
B. M. of milling timber per acre. On north slopes and in the coves there is 
about 4,000 feet per acre. There is very little tan bark — perhaps 500 pounds of 
chestnut and hemlock per acre. 

Defnand. — One dollar per thousand feet is offered for ash, oak, and poplar 
on the stump. 

Accessibility, — It is 12 miles from the mouth of the creek, by the wagon road, 
to Almond, the nearest railroad station. 

Catting. — Two small portable sawmills are at present in operation on the 
creek, one near its mouth and the other on the south prono;. Their eonibined 
capacity is not more than 12,000 feet per day. Most of the timber has ])een out 
below the forks of the creek. 

Fire. — Standing timber has been much damaged bj^ re^xnited trround tires, 
which have produced butt hollows, and by keeping the growth open have caused 
short and knotty boles. The south slopes and erests, and the lower hills are 
frequently burned. 

Rejrrodu^tion. — All the trees reproduce well by seed, espeeiallv the searh^t 
oak, chestnut, pines, and birch. The oaks and chestnut sprout freely on l)urDed 
land. 

Second growth. — Second growth is scant in the forests, on account of the 
frequent fires and browsing cattle. Where eullinj^ has Ihhmi earrit^d on in the 
hollows there are occasional thickets of red oak, birch, nia])le, and tish, and gro\ e> 
of young trees of black pine, birch, and maple in old ])astuies. 

Vndefrgro^ioth. — The forests are genei'all}' open below. 

Rate of gro%oth. — The hard woods make rapid accretion in tlie hollows, where 
they are not too crowded. The growth is much slower on ^outh >ide> and on 
the tower hills. The black pine grows rapidl}' until a))out 4o years of a^fe, when 
there is a decided decrease in its rate of accretion. It does not niakc^'a hiroe tree. 
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Water pmoer, — ^There are two small water mills on the. creek and there are 
sites for other mills requiring only a limited power. 

Ownership, — ^The standing timber has been largely bought by various lumber 
companies, but the land is still owned by the residents. There are 43 families 
on the creek, which are about as many as it can support. The farms are small 
and poor and there is not much more land suitable for tillage. 

Prices of land. — Agricultural lands on the alluvial valleys bring from J15 
to $50 per acre, while that on hillsides bring only from $4 to $7 per acre. 
Forest land sells at $1 to $4 per acre. 

TELLICO CREEK BASIN (mACX)N COUNTY, N. C). 

Area, — Total, 11 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded, 10 square 
miles; severely burned, none. 

Surfojce. — Tellico Creek occupies a narrow valley 6 miles long, its head- 
waters lying on the steep upper slopes of Tellico Mountain. It flows into 
Little Tennessee River about 10 miles below Franklin. The upper part of the 
valley is steep and rough and there is almost no bottom land. The valley 
broadens out below; the hills are lower and not so steep and there are limited 
areas of alluvium. 

SoiL — The soils, derived from mica-schists, quartz-schists, sandstones, and 
pyrophyllite, are generally deep, gray loams, for the most part even and fine- 
grained. Where the slopes are steep they wash badly on denudation. 

Huvxus a/iid litter. — The accumulated leaf mold is deep on north slopes and 
in the hollows, especially at a high elevation. On the lower hills and on south 
slopes, where the density is low and the forest has been badly burned, the ground 
in places is almost devoid of humus. 

Agricultural vahve. — Nearly four-fifths of the land under cultivation is situated 
on slopes. Much of it has been in cultivation from fifty to one hundred years 
and many of the fields have been so badly worn as to be abandoned and have 
grown up in black pine. Some of these are now being recleared, the fertility 
of the soil having to some extent recuperated by this rotation. Com, small 
grain, fruit, potatoes, and gi*ass are grown. The land is not considered so 
productive as formerly, apples and grass especially not doing so well. Along 
the summits of the higher ridges there are occasional broad, rounded knobs, with 
deep, dark, fertile soil, upon which there is a natural stand of blue grass and 
other native grasses, which afford excellent pasturage during the sununer and fall. 

Timber trees. — On north slopes chestnut, white oak, red oak, hickory, some 
poplar, ash, and chestnut oak compose the economic forests. Chestnut and the 
oaks form three-fourths of the growth. On the hills and southern slopes scarlet 
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oak, white oak, chestnut, chestnut oak, and, below 3,500 feet, black pine are the 
common trees. 

Yield. — The south slopes and hills will not cut more than 1,600 feet of 
merchantable timber lo the acre; the north slopes and hollows from *3,000 to 
4,000 feet, except at high elevations, where the growth is open and the trees are 
small and short-bodied. 

Demand. — ^The best ash, oak, and poplar find ready sale at %1 per thousand 
feet on the stump. 

Accembility. — The mouth of the creek is 10 miles, by a rough wagon, road, 
from Almond, a station on the Asheyille and Murphy Branch of the Southern 
Railway. Tennessee River, into which Tellico Creek empties, can be driven. 

Ciitting. — ^There is at present one small portable sawmill in operation. Much 
of the best timber has been culled from the lower part of the creek, and nearly 
all of the merchantable timber has been removed from the low hills for domestic 
use, so that the forests now consist largely of 3'oung growth, seedlings, and stump 
shoots. 

J^ire. — ^The hill country and the south sides of the mountains have been 
badly burned, and in consequence the forests are thin, the growth short-bodied, 
and many of the trees defective. 

Heprodtiction. — ^The important species seem to reproduce freely from seed 
wherever there are no fires and the light conditions are suitable. Chestnut, oak, 
sourwood, and hickor}-, and, to a less extent, the black pine sprout when the 
top is fire killed or cut. 

Second graicth. — In the culled woods of the hill country there are many 
saplings of scarlet oak, black pine, and sourwood. Grazing and fires, however, 
suppress most of the young growth of desirable species where the light conditions 
are suitable for germination and growth. 

Undergrowth, — In many places there is considerable undergrowth of sourwood 
and huckleberries, which rapidly sprout when the old trees are killed by fire. 

Rate of groioth. — Fair accretion is made bj'^ most trees, except on the driest 
southern slopes, which are frequently burned. 

Water power. — The stream is not large enough, being only 6 miles long, to 
furnish more than a small power. 

Ownership, — Nearly all the land is owned by resident citizens. There are 22 
families on the creek. Much of the timber has been bought by lumber companies. 

Prices of land. — The best farming lands sell at $20 to $40 per acre; hillside 
farming land, at $4 to $10 per acre; woodland, at $1 to $4 per acre, according to 
the quality of the timber and its situation. 
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WHITE OAK GREEK BASIN (mACON COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 15 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded, 14 square 
miles; severely burned, very little. 

Surface. — The lower portion of the valley is narrow and rough, and the 
descent of the stream is very rapid. Above, there is a succession of benches, and 
the valley broadens out with a more gentle topography of low hills with rounded 
slopes. 

Soil. — ^The soils for the most part are rather deep, gray loams, largely free 
from rocks and derived from metamorphosed sandstones. Where steep, thej" 
wash rapidly when cleared. 

Humus and litter. — ^The south sides have little leaf mold on them. It is 
much deeper on the north slopes, especially in the hollows. 

Agricultural value. — Com and rye are the chief grains grown. Apples do 
well, and also grass and potatoes. 

Timher trees. — Chestnut, scarlet oak, white oak, black oak, hemlock, and 
poplar form the greater part of the commercial forests. The hemlock and poplar 
and the best chestnut are in the hollows. Chestnut and scarlet oak form two- 
thirds of the forest on south slopes and at high elevations. Most of the timber 
its situated on HoUoway and White Oak creeks above the flats. 

Yield. — ^There are about 4,000 feet B. M. of milling timber per acre, 
except on the steep and rocky southern slopes, where there is less than half that 
amount. 

Deinand.^K considerable amount of timber has been cut below the flats and 
floated down the river. There is no sawmill on the creek, and very little timber 
has been cut above the flats. 

Accessibility. — Roads can easily be made to the timber in any part of the 
basin, except in the lower part, where logs can be snaked directly into the creek. 
The creek can be driven during freshets. 

Cutting. — Most of the merchantable poplar, ash, oak, and chestnut above 12 
inches in diameter has been cut from below the flats. 

, Fire. — South slopes have been badly burned by repeated ground fires but 
the forests of the hollows and north slopes have suffered little, if at all. 

Reproduction. — There is already a vigorous crop of young seedlings and stump 
sprouts on the lands which have been cut over, and it will do well unless 
destroyed by fire. 

Second growth. — ^There is not much second growth in any of the denser 
forests, but in the wood lots attached to the farms there are many thickets of 
young trees. 

10336— No. 37—05 14 
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Undergrowth, — ^There is scant undergrowth, except occasional thickets of 
laurel on alluvial bottoms and on damp north slopes. 

Rate of growth. — Accretion is good, except at high elevations and on the 
poor, dry soil of steep southern slopes. 

Water power. — The water power is limited. 

Ownership. — There are 21 families on the stream, living at or below the 
flats. There is considerable forest land suitable for agriculture on the upper 
part of the stream, which will be placed in cultivation as soon as the timber is 
cut and the land open to purchase. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $7 to $10 per acre; woodland, at ^1 
to $3 an acre. 

CANEY FORK BASIN (jACKSON COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — Total, 52 square miles; cleared, 4 square miles; wooded, 4S squaro 
miles; burned, 1 square mile. 

Surface. — ^This area is extremely rough and rocky. The greater part of it 
is on the southern slope of the Balsam Mountains, and consists of a series of 
deep, parallel, north-south gorges alternating with steep and lofty ridges. Thoro 
are only a few large tributaries, which enter the main river from the south- 
east. Those from the south head on Charlie Ridge and drain a very roiioh 
country. There is only a small amount of alluvial land and a small area of 
gentle slope. 

Soil. — ^The soils are gray, loose loams, genemlly coarse grained, hut in some 
places fine grained, derived from gneiss, schists, and metamorphosed sandstones; 
on verv limited areas thev are red and stiffer, derived from sandstones. 

Agricultural value. — The soils are generally of jltooiI <)uality. and in many 
places produce fine grass and corn, but they are too steej) to he econoniirally 
cultivated and often wash badly. Some of the streams, such as ]\Iose> Creek. 
are well cleared, while others have only a few elearin<,rs. 

Ihiwus and litter. — Many of the south slopes have heen very hadly huiiud 
and the humus has been mostly destroyed. In nearly all of tlu^ hollows, how 
ever, it has been undisturbed. 

Tirnher trees. — The forests are formed of eharaeteristic A]>pala(hian hai 
woods. Oak forms about 40 per cent; chestnut, ahout 'X^ pn- cent: inai)h\ 
birch, ash, linn, buckeye, and yellow poplar in relative^ a))un(lMn(r ahout in tht* 
order named, form the larger part of the remainder. In s<»in(^ of th<' il«(| 
gorges there are large compact forests of hemlock, and their is,M)inr srMit«rr: 
spruce at high elevations on a few of the streams. 

Yield. — The average yield is about '2,r><><> feet B. M. jnr a( I't'Sa 
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Demand. — There is active demand for the best qualities of shipping lumber, 
and only the best qualities can be cut on account of the long haul to the railroad. 

Cutting. — There are several small mills at present in operation, and it is 
reported that a railroad is to be built up the stream from some point on the 
Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern Railway and a large sawmill 
operated in connection with it. Some of the best timber has been cut out for 
several miles up the river and floated to the mills at Dillsboro. It was found, 
however, to be unprofitable and was abandoned. 

Second growth. — There is no second growth of importance, except oak and 
chestnut sprouts in the farm woodland. 

Undergrowth. — Both Kalmia and rhododendron foim dense thickets in many 
places. 

Rate of growth. — Accretion is good, except at high elevations. 

Water power. — There is suflScient fall in the river to obtain considerable 
power at many places. Many small gristmills are at present using a part of this 
power. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $4 to $25 per acre; woodland, at $2 
to $10. 

BUCK CREEK BASIN (MACOX COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 11 square miles; cleared, 2 square miles; wooded, 9 square 
miles; severely burned, none. 

Surface. — The topography of the Buck Creek basin is extremely broken. 
A few miles above its mouth the stream divides; the eastern fork heads under 
the steep slopes of Yellow Mountain, while the western heads under Hamburg 
Mountain. The hillsides are for the most part steep and rocky. The amount 
of alluvial bottom is limited to narrow tracts bordering the stream, and most 
of it is rock3\ 

Soil. — The soil is a gray, sandy loam, much of it coarse and rocky, derived 
in large part from the decay in situ of a coarse granite. Over a portion of the 
area it is derived from metamorphosed sandstones, and is deeper, finer grained, 
and more fertile. On account of the steep slopes, however, nearly all soils wash 
badly when* denuded or cultivated, and are subject to drought, especially on the 
south slopes. 

Ilum/m and litter. — On the steep upper slopes, especially on the southern 
faces of Yellow and Hamburg mountains and their southern spurs, there is very 
little leaf mold, as the slopes are steep and have washed badly, and ground 
fires are frequent and severe. There is an excellent accumulation of humus, 
however, in the deep hollows opening to the north on the lower part of the 
stream. 
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Thiihei* trees. — White oak, scarlet oak, chestnut, black oak, chestnut oak, 
hickory, yellow poplar, red oak, birch, linn, and ash, in relative abundance about 
in the order named, form the greater part of the forest. The scarlet oak, white 
oak, chestnut, and chestnut oak form the dominant growth on the steep southern 
slopes. The trees are small in size and the forest contains little merchantable 
timber beyond the fuel and tan bark. Yellow poplar, birch, linn, hemlock, and 
ash are con6ned to the cool north slopes and hollows. 

Yield, — The average stand per acre is 2,000 to 3,000 feet B. M. of mer- 
chantable timber, except on the steepest and most ston}' southern slopes, whore 
in many places it is less than 500 feet. In addition to the mill timber there jiiv 
about 14 cords of small wood and about 1 cord of oak and hemlock tan burk 
pel acre 

Demand, — There is at present no demand for timber 

Accessibility. — The mouth of the stream is 35 miles from Dillsboro, the neiire^t 
railwa}' station, by way of a rough road. Cullasagee Uiver, into which Buck 
Creek flows, is large enough to float logs, and some timber has been cut, especially 
on the lower part of the creek, and floated down the river. 

Cutting. — There is no mill at present on the creek, though a small one was 
operated for a short time. Much of the best timber, however, has been culled 
for domestic use. 

Fire. — Nearl}- all of the south slopes have been })adly burned, and much 
of the mature timber has defective butts. A great part of the youiio ofiowth 
has been reduced to stool shoots, there being often half a dozen sprouts from 
the same stump, the result of repeated fires. 

Reproduction. — Nearly all of the broad-leaved si)ecies, whiMi small, sprout 
freely from the stump when cut or fire killed. This is esjxHially true of the 
scarlet oak, chestnut, and white oak. Where protected from tii-e, and suital>Io 
light conditions prevail, there are abundant seedlin<(s of nearly all the njxhjc-. 
especially of the oaks, birches, and chestnut. 

Second growth. — Second-growth tim))er is scant. A lar<^'e part, especially ii 
the thin woods on the southern slopes, consists of stool shoots. In tln^ hollow-, 
where poplar, oak, and ash have been culled, there are often thickets of oak. yellow 
poplar, chestnut, and ash which have grown since li^dit was a(linittc(l by cullinii. 
A portion of the woodland is closely pastured and the tirowth of hroad Icavctl 
species is much retarded thereby. 

Undergrmvth. — Shrubby undergrowth is scant, but there are occa-«iona! thickci- 
of Kalmia and bush honeysuckle. 

Rate of grmcth. — Accretion is slow in the forests at th^^/lj^rid nt. ili.j 
stream, and the trees there attain only a small size. On tlH'^^l?|\v( !-,-h^ 
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however, especially near the mouth of the stream, the rate of growth is much 
more rapid. 

Water power, — ^The stream is too small to yield any large amount of power, 
but there are many falls and available sites for dams *and buildings which could 
be utilized by small plants. 

Ownership. — ^There are 6 families on the right-hand fork of the stream and 
about 35 on the left-hand fork and on the main stream. These own the greater 
part of the land. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $4 to ^12 per acre; woodland, at $1 
to $3 per acre. 

WATAH CREEK BASIN (mACON COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — ^Total, 13 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded, 12 square 
miles; severely burned, none. 

Surfaxie. — The greater portion of the watershed of the creek is much broken, 
it being a deep, narrow valley, about 8 miles long, surrounded, except at its mouth, 
by high ridges with steep slopes. There are some limited alluvial bottoms on 
the lower 3 miles of the basin and beyond these bottoms, on either side, some 
low hills with gentle slopes. 

Soil. — ^The soil, except of the alluvial bottoms, is a gray loam, often sandy and 
for the most part very rocky, derived from metamorphosed sandstone. The 
alluvial lands have a fine-grained, loamy soil, largely mixed with organic matter. 

Humus and littei\ — There is very little humus on any of the south slopes. 
On the north slopes, however, and in the deep hollows it is often abundant. 

Agricultural value. — The soils are poor, difficult to cultivate, and wash badly, 
except on the limited alluviums of the lower 3 miles. Much of the soil is 
badly worn. Some fields have been in cultivation continuously for more than 
fifty years. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut, white oak, scarlet oak, black oak, poplar, birch, and 
ash, in relative abundance about in the order named, constitute the greater part 
of the forest. Chestnut, white oak, and scarlet oak form about 80 per cent of the 
entire growth, and chestnut alone, nearly 40 per cent. On dry south slopes 
chestnut, white oak, scarlet oak, black oak, and hickory are most abundant and 
form nearl}' the entire growth, while on north slopes and in the hollows chestnut, 
white oak, hickory, poplar, birch, ash, and linn, with occasional hemlock, form the 
greater part of the growth. A large part of the forest is composed of vigorous 
young trees from 60 to 100 years old in nearly even age stand, which sprang up 
on an old fire scald. Many of these trees are evidently stool shoots. This is 
especially true of the chestnuts and scarlet oaks. The stand is very dense and 
the trees are clear stemmed and straight. 
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valley being narrow and the slopes steep. The lower part opens out into low, 

rounded hills, with many small alluvial bottoms between them. 

» 

Soils. — In the mountains and in the upper part of the basin the soils are 
gray and sandy, and often very rocky. The red lands in the lower portion of 
the valley are more productive and durable. The bottoms are genemlly fertile, 
and are loam}'^ or silty. 

Humus and litter. — In the mountains the leaf mold is good, except on steep 
south slopes or poor dry soils. It is generally scant in the woods on the i*ed hills. 

Agricultural value, — ^The gray, sandy, upland soils are not fertile, though 
they produce fair crops of corn for a few years after they have been cleared. 
The stiflf, red lands are .more productive. 

Tirnher trees. — Chestnut and the oaks form two-thirds of the growth. Asso- 
ciated with these are hickory, maple, ash, linn, and poplar, with some hemlock 
and yellow pine. 

Yield. — The forest will cut about 3,000 feet B. M. per acre. 

Accessibility. — ^There is a fair wagon road from Whittier, on the Southern 
Railway, up the valley. 

Cutting. — Much of the best timber has been culled, but at the head of the 
stream there is vet a considerable area of uncut forest. 

Second growth. — ^The second growth is confined to the lower pail of the 
valley, and consists of oak, chestnut, and hickory. 

Undergratjoth. — There are many laurel thickets in the mountains at the head 
of the valley. The woods of the lower part are generally open. 

Reproduction. — All of the species reproduce well, and clumps of young trees 
are frequent. 

Rate of grofcth. — Accretion in the moist hollows at a low elevation is good. 
It is much slower at higher elevations and on the dry soils of the lower part of 
the basin. 

Water power. — Several small water mills are in operation, but they do not 
utilize much power. There are many available sites for small mills, but only a 
limited power could be developed because of the small size of the stream. 

(htmership. — All of the basin, except the lower and the extreme eastern part, 
is owned by the Eastern band of Cherokee Indians. These parts are divided 
among small landholders. 

Occupancy.— ^e^T\^ 50 families live on the stream. 

Prices of lamd. — Farming land sells at $6 to ^0 per acre; woodland, at $2 to 
$8 per acre. 
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OOONALUPTT RIYER BASIN ABOVE FORKS (SWAIN COUNTT, N. C). 

Boundaries. — The divides, including the entire drainage basin above the forks 
of the river. 

Areu. — ^Total, 140 square miles; cleared, 5 square miles; wooded, 135 square 
miles; severely burned, 3 square miles. 

Su7\fa<^€. — The area is very rough and rugged. The valleys are narrow, 
and, except on Mingus Mill Creek, there are almost no alluvial bottom lands. 
The divides between the different tributaries of the river are high, with steep 
slopes, which begin at the very banks of the streams. There are extensive areas 
strewn with great fragments of rock, and cliflfs and precipitous banks are 
frequent. 

Soils. — Loams and sand}' loams are the common soils on the slopes and in 
the narrow bottoms. Where not too coarse and gravell}^ they produce well until 
the organic matter is exhausted. 

IIiumcH and litter. — ^There is a deep accumulation of leaf mold in the deep 
hollows at the heads of the streams where there has been no fire, but on all the 
drier land, especially that at a low elevation and on south slopes, it is deficient. 

Agricultural value. — Corn is the staple crop; though some oats and a small 
amount of wheat are grown on some of the 'sand}' alluvia, the soils are too li<:ht 
to render grain a profitable crop or farming a very profitable lnisine>s. Ai)j)les 
and peaches do well in certain places. 

Tiinher trees. — Mixed hard woods, with hemlock, and, near tho hetids of the 
streams, spruce, compose the forest. About 70 per cent of the stand is oak and 
chestnut. 

T^^.-^The forest will cut more than 8,()0() feet B. M. per acre, exee])t on 
the dry slopes in the lower part of the valley. 

Demand. — ^There is no demand except for shipping lumher, and only for the 
best grades of that, which command about 50 eents j)er thousand feet on tlio 
stump. 

Accessibility. — The nearest point in the basin is more than 15 mile>< from 
the Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern Kaihvay. ovcm* a rouoh road. 
which, however, could cheaply be improved. A railroad could easily he constructed 
up the river to the forks and several miles beyond up either fork. 

CiUting. — Some cutting has been done on Kaven • Fork, and several >\\\\\\\ 
areas on the left fork have been culled. Only one mill is at j)reM'nt in openitjon 
but it is stated that a company which has purchased one of th( : l.ii-ijv^t aiia 
to construct a railroad. li^jfe^ 

Undergrowth. — A great part of the area is destitute of undrii 
many of the colder slopes there are dense thickets of lauiel oi 
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Reproduction. — Groups of young trees are frequent over nearly all the area 
that has been burned, appearing in open places where old trees have been killed 
or wherever the light conditions are suitable. These groups consist chiefly of 
oak, chestnut, and maple, though other hard woods are not uncommon. There are 
many clumps of young trees beneath the shade of the spruce which would grow 
rapidly if the cover were removed. The large areas of open forest, where there 
is no young growth, would readily restock naturally if afforded protection. This 
condition chiefly prevails on the lands of the Cherokee Indians. 

Rate of grmoth. — At lower elevations the growth is rapid, but it decreases 
toward the summits of the high mountains. 

Water power, — ^The streams are all rapid and there are many sites for dams, 
but the volume of water is not large enough in any stream to yield a large power. 

Own^ahip. — ^The largest areas of forest land are the 20,000 acres in the 
reservation of the Cherokee Indians; the Howell tract of 10,000 acres; and the 
Whittier tract, about 7,000 acres of which are on this stream. 

Occupancy. — There are only about 70 families on this portion of the river, and 
most of these are in the Indian settlement on Raven Fork. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $5 to $25 per acre; woodland, at $2 
to $5 per acre. 

OCONALUBTY RIVER BASIN BELOW PORKS (SWAIN COUNTY, N. C). 

Boundaries. — ^This area embraces all of the drainage basin below the forks 
of the river, except the valley of Soco Creek. 

Area. — Total, 29 square miles; cleared, 9 square miles; wooded, 20 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Narrow alluvial bottoms, or in a few places fairly large ones of 50 
or more acres, border a great part of the river. Beyond these lie a narrow belt 
of hills with many gentle slopes, from which rise steep and rough mountains. 

Sails. — The soils of the mountains and hills in the upper part of the area 
are sandy, being derived from sandstones and quartzite. On the hills in the 
lower part of the basin red clays and red loams, derived from schists and fine- 
grained sandstones, prevail. The alluvials are sandy and often coarse grained. 

Humus and litter. — In most places leaf mold is scant, , as the prevailing 
aspect is southerly, but on fertile slopes and in the deep hollows it has 
accumulated to a greater depth. 

Agricultural value. — ^The sandy alluvials and the red soils are fairly productive, 
yielding corn, small grain, clover, and pease, but will not long remain set in 
grass. The gray, sandy soils do not wear well and soon become thin. There 
are a few silty alluvia of fine producing capacity. 
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Timber trees, — The oaks, yellow and black pines, chestnut and hickory, in 
relative abundance about in the order named, fornoi the greater portion of the 
forests, except in the hollows, where tj^pical Appalachian hai-d woods prevail. 

Yield. — Average, 1,700 feet B. M. per acre. 

Demand. — While there is no local demand, the nearness to the railroad renders 
most of the best timber merchantable. 

Accesdbility. — ^The center of the valley is about 7 miles from the Southern 
Railway, by means of a fair wagon road, which could easily be improved. 

Cutting. — No mills are in operation at present, but much of the best timber 
has been cut and shipped. 

Second growth. — Scarlet, white, and black oaks, shortleaf and black pines, 
and hickory form most of the second growth, which is abundant only in the 
vicinity of the larger and older settlements. 

Undergrmcth. — With the exception of groups of young trees and occasional 
clumps of Kalmia or other shrubs, undergrowth is scant. 

Reproduction. — Groves of young trees are frequent in culled woods, showint>^ 
that the forests will readil}- regenerate. 

Rate of groicth. — On account of the prevailing thin, dry soil, accretion is 
rather slow. 

Water poii^er. — ^There are numerous sites for small dams. The run-off is 
rapid, and short periods of very high water are frequent, followint^ Ik^jivv rainfall 
in the mountains. 

Ownership. — The Eastern band of the Cherokee Indians owns a larue portion 
of the mountain land. The rest of the land is divided into nunieroiis >niall 
holdings. 

Occupancy. — There are about 80 families living on this ])art of tlio river. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $0 to ^30 per acre: woodland, at >^1 
to $5 per acre. 

TWENTYMILE CREEK BASIN (sWAIN COl'NTV. N. (.). 

Area. — ^Total, 24 square miles; cleared, 0.r> s(juare mile: wooded, 22..") 
square miles; severely burned, 1 square mile. 

Surface. — ^The entire basin is broken into steep hills oi- riiup'd mountain-. 
with some very small bottoms about the middle of the ha>in 

Soils. — ^The soils are generally' sandy and rather eoars(^ t:raiii('<l. hut thov 
seem to be well suited to forest growth. 

Humus and litter. — In the deep hollows and on north -Ioim'- thny I-Vm 
accumulation of leaf mold. In some places it is very dt'e}). On tlij^;I^4j^]:^lijri- 
near the mouth of the stream and on many of the dry southern ^h'l^-'^vgj 
such as have been burned, it is often ver}' scant. 
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Agricultural value, — ^The soils are not productive, though when first cleared 
they produce good crops of corn ai|d grass. They are tck) steep, however, and 
too sandy to work well agriculturally. 

Timber trees, — The basin is generally lightly timbered, though in the coves 
and on the north slopes at the upper part of the basin there are some small 
areas of verj'^ heavy timber. Oak, chestnut, and hickory form the greater part 
of the growth on the slopes; while with these are associated birch and maple, 
with some ash, linn, and hemlock in the hollows and in other cool moist situa- 
tions. There is some yellow pine, but its commercial importance is slight. 

Yield, — The yield is not more than 2,000 feet B. M. per acre. 

Demand, — There is at present no demand, as the distance from the nearest 

railroad station makes remunerative sawing impossible. 

Accessibility, — The mouth of the stream is 20 miles distant, both from 
Maryville, Tenn., and Bushnell, N. C. There is a rough road for 4 miles up the 
stream, which could easily be improved. 

Cutting, — There are no mills at present in operation. Some of the best 
timber has been cut and floated down the Tennessee River to Chattanooga. As 
the river between the mouth of this stream and Chilhowee, Tenn., is extremely 
rough, where it breaks through the Smok}^ Mountains, many logs are badly 
split in going through, and there is often a great loss of stranded logs below 
Chilhowee. 

Second growth, — There is no second growth ,of importance. 

Undergrowth, — ^There is considerable undergrowth on some slopes, especially 
where there have been ancient fires, and many shoots have sprung up from the 
stools of young tire-killed trees. In places are Kalmia thickets, but there are not 
enough of these, nor are the}' dense enough to present an}' serious impediment 
to logging, except at the head of the stream in a few of the deep coves. 

Reproduction, — Groves of young trees, some apparently seedlings and others 
evidently stool sprouts, are frequent in woods that have been burned. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is fair, except on the thin, dry soil of south 
slopes. In the cool, moist hollows it is good. 

Water innver, — There are numerous sites for dams. In some places they 
could easily be built from 20 to 40 feet in height, where there are steep slopes 
on either side of the creek. Good building sites, however, are few. The amount 
of power that could be secured would in any event not be very large. 

Occupancy. — ^There is only one family at present living on the stream. 

Prices of land, — Lands are held at about $2.50 per acre. It has been 

reported that valuable mineral deposits have been found on the stream. 
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EAGLE CREEK BASIN (sWAlN COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — ^Total, 94 square miles; cleared, 60 acres; wooded, 34 square miles; 
severely burned, 2 square miles. 

Surface, — ^The surface is very rough, especially at and near the mouth of 
the creek where the basin is constricted by steep and rugged cliflfs, and at the 
upper part where the mountains are steep and rocky. In the middle part of 
the basin, where the creek forks, there are some gentle slopes which lie well 
for cultivation. 

Soils, — The soils are largely derived from slates and quartzite; in some 
places they are sandy, but are generally very good for forest growth. 

Ilumm and Utter. — The prevailing forest floor is a deep leaf mold. It is 
often absent or scant on south slopes or where fires are prevalent. 

Agricultural value, — Considering the general steepness, the land will probably 
yield good crops of com, grass, apples, potatoes, and other produce. Much of 
the land in the coves seems to be fertile. 

Timber trees, — Oak and chestnut are the predominant trees throughout the 
basin. On the lower part white pine and hickory are associated with them. On 
the upper part, especially in the deep hollows which indent the slopes of tlie 
Smoky Mountains and the great ridges which spring from it, poplar, ash, 
hemlock, birch, maple, and buckeye are associated with the oaks and chostTiut. 

Yield, — Three thousand to four thousand feet B. M. per acre is tho yield 
on the best land on the upper part of the creek. The land of the lower i)art is 
less heavily timbered. 

DeTTUind. — There is at present no demand for lumber, as the distance from 
transportation facilities and the absence of roads prevent shij)n)ent. 

Accessihility, — There is no road on the creek, only bridle j)aths leadin^jr to 
the farms. A very rough road up Tennessee River leads from thc^ mouth of 
the creek to Bushnell, the nearest station on the Southern Railway. 

Second growth, — Second growth is scant, except in a few placets where there 
have been fires. 

Reproduction, — Reproduction is general!}- good, and tliere is in many ])laee 
a heavy gi'owth of saplings beneath the old trees. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is good, especially in the hollows. 

Water power.— Th^ stream is too small to yield more than a slitrht power. 
although it has a great fall. 

Ownership. — The greater part of the basin is held in one body. 

Occupancy. — ^There are only 2 families living on the stream. 

Prices of land. — Land is said to be held at ^2.50 per acre. 
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HAZEL CREEK BASIN (SWAIN COUKTT, N. C). 

Area. — ^Total, 62 square miles; cleared, 3 square miles; wooded 49 square 
miles; severely burned, 3 square miles. 

Surface, — The basin lies between two of the southern spurs of the Smoky 
Mountains. For several miles above its mouth the stream flows through a gorge. 
Nearer its head it forks several times and the basin broadens, but the mountain 
slopes, which rise from the brink of the stream, are with few exceptions steep 
and rough. 

Soils. — Slates, sandstone, and quartzite form the country rock and yield 
loose or sandy-loam soils, often coai'se grained and rocky, shallow, except at the 
heads of the hollows, and only moderately fertile. There are no alluvial lands. 

Huviua and litter. — In the lower part of the basin, and where the woodland 
is closely pastured and frequently burned, and on many south slopes above, 
leaf mold is scant. In the deep hollows and on north slopes in the upper 
part of the valley the soil is protected by a deep accumulation of humus. 

Agricultural value. — ^The soils are too sandy and the slopes are generally too 
steep and rocky to be extensively used agriculturally, though there are a few 
areas which are suitable for permanent farms. The common crops of the region 
do well where the soil is fertile. 

Timber trees. — Below the forks of the creek oaks, chestnut, and hickory, in 
relative abundance in the order named, compose the forest. Above the forks 
chestnut and oaks are associated with birch, maple, hemlock, and linn. There 
is some spruce at high elevations. 

Yield. — ^The yield is more than 3,000 feet B. M. per acre, except on the 
lower part of the stream. 

Demand. — On account of the distance to the nearest railroad point only the 
choicest trees are cut, and sell at 50 cents to $2 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — There is no good road down the lower part of the valley. 
The main road turns across the southern end of Forneys Bidge to Bushnell, 
on Little Teimessee River, 8 miles above the mouth of the creek; this is the 
nearest station on the Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern Railway. 
Rough roads extend up both branches of the stream nearly to its bead. 

Cutting. — One small mill is in operation, cutting oak, yellow poplar, and ash. 
Some cutting has been done to within 5 miles of the head of the stream. 

Second growth. — Oak, hickory, maple, and chestnut form the second growth, 
which is scant. 

Undergrowth. — Thickets of laurel, rhododendron, and other shrubs often 
occur at high elevations. 
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corn, and apples are the chief crops. Small grain, except r^^e, does not do well, 
(irass is successfully raised, but it sometimes dries out on thin, porous soils. 

Tiinher trf4fi<, — Scarlet oak, white oak, chestnut oak, chestnut, hemlock, red oak, 
and birch, with occasional poplar, ash, linn, hickory, and maple, in relative abundance 
about in the order named, constitute the dominant element of the commercial 
forest. The first four species form three-fourths of the growth of the upland 
forests. The hemlock is found in nearly pure groves along the colder valley's of 
the watershed. The red oak, birch, poplar, ash, and linn occur chiefly in the 
deep hollows with moist, fertile soil. 

Yield, — The average yield of the hard woods will be less than 2,000 feet B. M. 
per acre and perhaps 15 cords of small wood in addition. The hemlock forests 
in the upper part of the basin will cut from 10,000 to 15,000 feet B. M. per acre 
and vield about 12 cords of tan bark. There is also considerable oak tan Imrk. 

Demand, — At present there is no demand for any kind of shipping timJx^r. 

AccesHihility, — ^The valley is 25 miles from the nearest railroad station on the 
Southern Railway. The wagon roads are in poor condition and badly graded. 
Except in the lower part, the creek is not large enough to splash, and there 
only in times of very high water. 

Cutting. — ^There are no mills at present in operation and very little cuttinii^ 
is being done on the creek. 

Fire, — The greater part of the forest has been severely injured by repeated 
ground fires, which have destroyed the humus, and greatly rediued the forest 
cover by repeatedly suppressing the young growth and so increasinir the (lryne>s 
of an already poor and shallow soil. In spite of the destruction of the mold, 
many of the species reproduce abundantly by .;eed, (\speciHlly tlie scarKt oak, 
chestnut, white oak, and sourwood, and where it occurs, the black pine. '\\w 
reproduction from stools of young-growth oak, chestnut and sourwood. aft.r 
being top killed by fires, is free and \ngorous; that of the piiu^ is less \ io<)rou> 
and is confined to small trees. 

Second growth, — The second growth in most placo is scanty and i> larorh 
formed of stool shoots of scarlet oak, white oak, chestnut, chestnut oak, and 
sourwood, and seedling black pine. 

Undergrowth, — KidmUi forms most of the underirrowth in the oak woods, but 
in most places there is very little of it. It is often killed ))y rires. but sprout 
vigorously from the old stools. There are thickets of laur« 1 beneath tin' hemlock. 

Rate of growth, — Trees grow slowly and only under tii(* very bc^t ron<lition> 
attain a large size. The rate of accretion is about the same a^ thai -hown mi 
Norton Creek, in Jackson County, N. C. ' 
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Water poiver. — ^There are many small falls on the stream which would furnish 
power to small manufacturing plants. 

Prices of land, — Farming land sells at $4 to $15 per acre; woodland, at %\ to 
^ per acre. The greater part of the land suitable for agriculture is at present 
in cultivation. 

TENNESSEE RIVER BETWEEN BUSHNELL AND THE STATE LINE (SWAIN AND GRAHAM 

C50UNTIES, N. c). 

Boundaries, — This area embraces the north and south slopes, which drain 
directly into Tennessee River through small streams which have not been 
described. 

Area. — Total, 49 square miles; cleared, 6 square miles; wooded, 39 square 
miles; burned, 5 square miles. 

Surface. — The river flows through a gorge for 20 miles below Bushnell. 
The hills rise with steep, rocky, and often precipitous slopes from the very 
banks of the river, leaving on either side scarcely room for the construction of a 
narrow wagon road. In a few places only are there scant alhivial bottoms. For 
6 miles below Rocky Point the river breaks through the Smoky Mountains. 
This part of its course is so rough and the cliffs on either side are so steep that 
there is no room for a wagon road. 

Soils. — The soils are very thin and sandy, especially on the north side of the 
river. At the heads of some of the smaller streams are rounded hills, less steep 
and with deeper soils, but the country is entirely too rough for profitable 
farming, although there are more than 20 families living along the river. 

Humus and litter. — On the north side of the Yellow Creek Mountains 
an excellent forest condition prevails, with deep humus and undisturbed litter. 
The south slopes on the opposite side of the river have been frequently burned, 
and leaf mold is scant. 

Agricultural value, — On account of their steepness, sandiness, and rockiness 
the soils have a very slight value. Corn is the staple and almost the only crop. 

Timber tre.es, — On the north side of the river oak, chestnut, and hickory, 
with 3'ellow^ pines, are the characteristic trees. On the south side typical 
Appalachian hard woods prevail; oak, chestnut, birch, maple, and occasionally linn 
and ash, associated in many places with hemlock. 

Yield. — The yield will not be more than 1,500 feet B. M. per acre. 

Demand, — There is no local demand. Most of the best timber and the tan 
bark has already been cut from that portion of this area which is near enough 
to Bushnell to be profitably lumbered. 
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Cutting. — No mills are in opemtion at present,. but much of the best timber 
and a great part of the accessible tan bark has been cut. 

Second growth, — Second growth is sc*ant, and largely consists of chestnut, 
oak, and hickory' sprouts with yellow-pine seedlings. 

Undergrmoth. — South slopes are sometimes brush}' with Kalmia and young 
tree growth, which has followed fires; north slopes with laurel. 

Reproduction, — Trees reproduce freely on moist north slopes; jjoorlj' on dry 
south ones. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is good. 

Wat^ power. — There is ample fall in the stream and there are several sites 
for dams and small buildings. No power is at present being utilized. 

OwiierHhip. — Much of the land is in small holdings. Several of the larire 
tracts^ which lie on the larger of the tributary streams, extend to the river. 

PHces of lund, — Timber land sells at %i to i^r> pt»r acre. 

TUCKA8EOEE RIVER (sOUTH SIDE) BETWEEN WEBSTER AND Bl'SHNELL (jAlKSOX AND 

SWAIN COUNTIES, N. ('.). 

Boundaries, — This area includes the north slope of the Cowee and Aliirka 
mountains from the Savannah Creek watershed to the conHuence of Tuckjiseirt^o 
and Tennessee rivers. It is drained by several small streams, the most inipoitant 
of which are Barker, Connelly, and Kirkland creeks. 

Area, — ^Total, 65 square miles; cleared, 11 scjuare miles: wooded. .>4 xjuaiv 
miles. 

Shirfare, — The area is divided into a series of deep IjoIIow^ whieli indent tin* 
northern face of the Cowee and the Alarka mountains an<l drain throuj/li nianv 
small streams northward into Tuckasegee River. Near tin* ri\<r there i^ a i^reat 
deal of rolling land and some low hills. The southern portion of the area i> 
very rough. 

Soil, — The soil is a gray, sandy loam, derived from trM*'^^- "uieh of it coai-r 
grained and rock}'. Near the river there are limited ana^ <>f red loam and 
stiff loam soils deep and smooth. 

HmauH and litter, — Leaf mold has aceumuhited to a considi-rahle dej)th in 
nearly all of the hollows, but many of the mountain s1o|m> haxc l»een hadl\ 
burned and the ground cover destroyed. 

Timhei* tre^s, — Oaks form about 45 per eent and ehi'stniit a'^uit '•):* \h-v «« nt 
of the forest. In the hollows maple, bireh, ash, and jjoplai are inteiniix 
and near the river there is some hickorv and vellow ijine. 

•■ • K 

Yield, — The stand of merchantable timber is about '»,"•'''' .jll'il 
acre, largely oak. 
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Df'rannd. — There is an active demand for good grades of nearly all kinds of 
timber. The best grades of oak and other hard woods bring from $2 to $4 per 
thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — ^The Asheville and Murphy Branch of the Southern Railway, 
following the river, skirts the entire northern border of the area. Nearly every 
stream has a wagon road built up it. 

(hitting, — There are several small sawmills at present cutting in this area. 
Mills have been cutting here continuall}^ for the past ten years, and nearly all 
the best timber has been removed. There is a locust-pin mill at Dillsboro, which 
has nearly exhausted the supply of locust. Tanneries at Waynesville and Andrews 
have secured much of their bark from this area, and another tannery is in course 
of erection at Sylva. 

Reproduction, — There are many thickets of young trees in the culled woodland, 
and, with adequate protection, excellent results in reproducing can be secured. 

Second grairth, — Second growth is scant, except in the older settled regions 
in the farm w^oodland, where most of it is oak and chestnut stool shoots. 

Undergrowth, — There are a few laurel thickets, but the undergrowth is 
generally not dense enough to be a serious impediment to either reproduction or 
logging. 

Rate of growth, — Accretion is generally good. 

Water pmct^r, — The small streams yield very little power, though there are 
gristmills on nearly all of them. There are two mill sites at Dillsboro, on the 
Tuckasegee, each capable of yielding 100 or more horsepower, while below there 
are several other sites where dams 8 to 12 feet high can be erected. 

Oitmership, — The greater portion of the forest is held in small tracts by 
residents. The Eastern band of the Cherokee Indians hold several thousand 
acres in the Alarka Mountains. 

Occupancy, — The hills along the river are thickly settled and the valleys of 
nearly all the small streams are well cleared. 

Prices of land, — Farming land sells at $6 to $100 per acre; woodland, at $1 to 
%\i) per acre. 

DEEP (^REEK BASIN (sWAIN COUNTY, N. C). 

Area, — Total, 48 square miles; cleared, 6 square miles; wooded, 42 square 
miles. 

Surface. — The basin lies between two spurs of the Smoky Mountains. Its 
upper portion is rough and mountainous. The mountain slopes are steep and 
rise abruptly, often precipitously, from the banks of the streams. The lower 
portion of the valley broadens out into low, rounded hills. 
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PANTHER CREEK BASIN (gRAHAM COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 23 square miles; cleared, 1.50 square miles; wooded, 21.50 
square milei^. 

Surface. — Moderately mountainous. Some of the narrow bottoms and lower 
slopes are arable. 

Soil. — Fertile. 

Humus and litter. — Light. Repeated fires have reduced them. 

Agricultural value. — Slight, except along the narrow bottoms, where corn 
and grass do well. 

Timber trees. -The principal timber trees are the oaks, hickory, chestnut, 
cucumber, and buckeye. 

Yield.— Log timber, 27,520 M feet B. M.; small wood, 247,680 cords. 

Deviand. — One dollar per thousand feet on the stump is paid for "export 
timber." 

Accessibility. — The remotest part of this tract is within 12 miles of the 
railroad at Bushnell. 

Cutting. — Poplar, ash, walnut, and cherry have been culled from the lower 
portion of the valley and from the lower coves. 

Fire. — Ground fires have been very frequent. 

Reproduction^ — Free, except along the crests of ridges. The new stock is 
of the same species as the old. 

Second growth. — Deficient, owing to the prevalence of fires during many 
years past. The best stand of saplings is on wood lots where protected from fire. 

Undergrowth. — Reduced by fire and grazing. 

Rate of grcrwth. — Moderate. 

Water power. — The stream is small, except in its lower course. 

Prices of land. — The best land could be bought for about %h per acre. 

STEKOAH CREEK DISTRICT (ORAHAM COUNTY, N. C). 

Boundaries. — The divides, including the whole drainage basin of this stream 
and Sawver Creek. 

Area. — Total, 20.50 square miles; cleared, 2.80 square miles: wooded, 17.70 
square miles. 

Surface. — Moderately mountainous ridges, with narrow creek bottoms. 

Soil. — The bottoms are fertile; the ridges have light soil and !)ecome very 

drv at times. 

Humus and litter. — Usually scant because of much burning. 
Agricultural value.— OxAy the bottoms and coves are worth cultivating. 
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Timber trers, — Same as on Panther Creek, except perhaps a larger proportion 
of henilot'k and poplar. 

Yield. — Log tim!)er, 22,656 M feet B. M.; small wood, 169,920 cords. 

Demand, — Hard woods and hemlock are not saleable at present. Other species 
bring from $1 to $2 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Aecemihility. — The principal coves are about 8 miles from Little Tennessee 
River, or 14 miles from Bushnell, over a rough wagon road. 

Cutting. — Beside the land cleared, much timber has been cut, both for 
market and for local use. 

Flre,— \Aghi surface fires have been frequent. 

Rt prod net ion, — Seedlings start freely, but are usually killed by fire. 

Se<'ond groirth, — The customary fires have prevented the growth of saplings. 

Undergrowth, — Reduced by fire and gracing. 

Rate of growth, — Moderate. 

Water power, — Small powers are abundant. 

OwnerHhip, — Most of the land is held by residents. 

Ibices of land, — ^The best fai*ms could be bought for $10 per acre. The 
woodland on the ridges would go for much less, probably %\ per acre. 

LITILE AND BIO SNOWBIRD CREEK BASINS (ORAHAM COUNT!'. N. ( .). 

Area, — Total, 30 square miles; cleared, 1.17 square miles; woodod. -Js.s:] 
square miles. 

Surface, — Steep mountain slopes, with narrow stream bottoms. 

Soil, — Variable. Most of the bottoms and the cove land is dark and fertiU* 
loam. The soil on the ridges is lighter, yet very productive on north slopes. 

I/umuJi and litter, — Abundant on north and light on south sl()p<\s. 

Agricultural value, — Slight. Very little arable land and wliat their i>. i- 
much interrupted. 

Timber trees, — Oaks, 50 per cent; hickory, 10 per cent: chestnut. In p(M' cent: 
hemlock, 8 per cent; birch, 5 per cent; maple, .") per cent; ciieuniher, .^ per ernt: 
buckeye, 5 per cent; ash, 1 per cent. 

Yield, — Log timber, 72,000 M feet B. M.; small wood. i^To.iMio coids. 

Demnnd, — The price of stumpage for the best tirnln'r i> about si jm 
thousand feet. Bark brings $5 to $7 per cord at the railroad. 

Aecemihility, — A wagon road hiis been built from the brad of Liitlr >n(»\\bird 
Creek to Marble. The lower portion of the stream has no >uitable road for huulinsj 
lumber. The timber from this portion, to reach Andrews, would, li:i\( to 
taken over a high mountain. Much less upgrade would be found iTrpakinL- it 
to Nantabala. 
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Cuttltig, — A mill is operating on the upper portion of Little Snowbird Creek, 
while from the lower portion the floatable logs (poplar, ash, eto.) were cut some 
ten years ago and driven down Cheoah River. 

Fire. — The southward slopes have been much burned. Humus lias been 
consumed and seedlings killed. The northern slopes have escaped frequent fires. 

ReprtHluction. — Except for tire and cutting reproduction would be free. 
Persimmon and sumac form the most abundant new growth on old clearings. 

Second growth. — There are many saplings 8 to 10 inches in diameter, but 
most of those that have started later have been subdued bv fire. 

Undergrmcth. — Reduced by fire and grazing, except the laurel patches along 
streams and north slopes. 

Rate of growth, — Medium. 

^ater p(/irer, — Abundant. 

Prices of land, — From $1 to $5 per acre. 

WEST BUFFAIX) CREEK BASIN (ORAHAM COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — ^Total, 18 square miles; cleared, 0.66 square mile; wooded, 17.34 
square miles. 

Surface. — Rough and steep about the head of the stream, but moderately 
mountainous elsewhere, with narrow, interrupted stream bottoms. 

Soil. — Rather light. 

Thimiis and litter. — Abundant only on the northern slopes; light elsewhere. 

Agrladtural value.— On\y about 500 acres are worth cultivating. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut oak, 16 per cent; white oak, 10 per cent; black oak, 
10 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; hickory, 10 per cent; poplar, 5 per cent; 
hemlock, 10 per cent; cucumber, 5 per cent; gum, 15 per rent. 

Yield.— Ijog timber, 46,080 M feet B. M.; small wood, 207,860 cords. 

Demand. — The best prices for log timber are $4 per thousand feet on the 
stump. Hemlock is considered worthless, and the price of oak is nominal. 

Accessihility. — A wagon road leads from Nantahala to within 6 miles of the 
head of the stream. 

(7^/^^/;/f/.- -Two mills are now operating — one on Little Buffalo Creek and one 
well toward the head of the main stream. The sawed lumber is being hauled 
to Nantahala. 

Fire. — The southern slopes are usually burned over every year. 

Reproduction. — Seedlings appear, but are soon killed by fire. 

Second grmcth. — Saplings are fairly abundant on northward slopes, but on 
south exposures the supply is deficient. 

Vnderqrowth. —^^iOXiwX. on south and dense on north slopes. 
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Rate of gr moth, — Rapid. 

Water pmcer. — Abundant. 

Prices of lund. — From $1 to $10 per acre. 

SANTEETLA CREEK DISTRICT ((GRAHAM COUNTY, N. C), 

Boundaries, — The divides comprising the entire drainage basin of this creek 
above the mouth of Little Santeetla Creek. 

Area, — Total, 20 square miles; cleared, 0.84 square mile; wooded, li^.lC 
square miles. 

Surface, — Very steep and rocky mountain sides, with narrow bottonts, 
frequently stony along the stream. 

Soil, — Light loam, sometimes gravelly. 

Hum us and Utter, — Light, especially on southern sloi)es. 

Agricultural value, — Very slight. v 

Timber trees. — Same as in West Buffalo Creek basin. 

Yield,— Log timber, 256,00i) M feet B. M.; small wood, 192,000 cords. 

Demand. — Timber has no stumpage value because access is too difficult. 

AccessihUity, — Difficult; the wagon road is rough and steep, and the streuin 
is not drivable with profit. 

Cutting, — From six to X^n j'ears ago the log timber nearest tlu^ stroain wti-. 

« 

cut by the Beldings as far as the mouth of Indian Creek, l)ut <rn'at difticultv 
was found in taking out the logs. 

Fire, — Fires are common whenever it is dry enoujifh for thcin. Flic un<lcr 
growth and pasturage are much reduced by fire. 

ReproductUm. — Seedlings start abundantly, but tiivs and br()wsiii«i sulxliu' 
them. On the south slopes very few survive. 

Second gro^rth. — Many saplings south of the stream, hut north of it very f<\v. 

Undergrmcth. — Scant, especially on the south slopes. Aloiiji- the >i ream- 
there is much laurel, especially in the north coves. 

Rate of groirth. — Medium, except on the ridp's, \vh(Me it is sh)w. 

Water jHnDei\ — Abundant water, but the stream is subject to suddtMi rise-. 
and the fall is rapid. 

Prices of land, — From 50 cents to §3 per acre. 

LITTLE SANTEETLA CREEK HASIN ((iKAHAM roiNTV, N. ( . ). 

Area, — Total, 7 square miles; cleared, o.lO scjuare mile: wooiUd, {\.\h\ ^.juu:. 
miles. 

SurfaA:e. — Steep mountain slopes. I^)ttom land almost entirelv wuniiiiL:. \ 
few small coves, perhaps 300 acres of which are arabh*. i 
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Soil. — ^Loam, fertile wherever moist. 

Humvs and litter. — Scant on 80uth slopes. A medium amount on north 
exposures. 

Agricultural rahve. — Slight, except for fruit, which grows remarkably well. 

Timher trees. — Poplar, 2 per cent; ash, 1 per cent; cherry, 1 per cent; white 
oak, 18 per cent; chestnut oak, 16 per cent; black oak, 6 \y^v cent; red oak, 10 
per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; hemlock, 10 per cent; sugar maple, 5 per cent; 
peawood, 1 per cent; linn, 1 per cent; buckeye, 1 per cent; white pine, 1 per cent; 
cucumber, 2 per cent; others together, 6 per cent. 

Yield.— hog timber, 35,840 M feet B. M.; small wood, 89,600 cords. 

Demand. — Poplar stumpage is valued at $2 per thousand feet. 

Accessibility. — A long distance from railroad at present. The mountain slopes 
are long and steep, but otherwise not difficult for logging opei*ations. 

Cutting. — Logging operations have reached about 1 mile above the mouth of 
the stream. 

Fire. — Very common. The pasture has been much reduced by them, 
especially by those of late spring and early summer. 

Reproduction. — Free, except where burned and pastured. Much white pine 
is coming in. 

Second gnnoth. — Vigorous, except where reduced by fire. There are many 
saplings on the north slopes; very few on the south. 

Undergraicth, — Very scant. Too much fire and grazing. 

Rate of gnnoth. — Rapid wherever there is sufficient moisture. 

TFa^^r power. — ^Abundant where Little Santeetla joins the main stream. 

Prices of land. — From $3 to $4 per acre. 

ATOA GREEK BASIN (gRAHAM COUNTY, N. O.). 

Area. — ^Total, 7 square miles; cleared, 0.83 square mile; wooded, 6.17 square 
miles. 

Surface. — The upper portion of the basin is steep. The slopes on the lower 
portion are mostly moderate enough to be arable. The bottom of the valley is 
frequently a quarter of a mile wide. 

Soil. — Light loam. Fertile in coves and on bottoms only. Ridges ixK)r. 

Humus and litter. — Light, except in coves. 

Agricultural value. — ^The narrow bottom lands only are worth cultivating. 

Timher trets. — Chestnut, 15 per cent; white oak, 16 per cent; red oak, 6 per 
cent; black oak, 5 per cent; chestnut oak, 10 per cent; hickory, 5 per cent; 
cucumber, 5 per cent; linn, 6 per cent; sugar maple, 5 per cent; red maple, 8 
per cent; buckeye, 10 per cent; poplar, 2 per cent. 
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Yield, — Lo^ timber, 8,()()0 M feet B. M.; small wocxl, 59,7(K) cords. 

Demand, — The best log timber is worth about %\ per thousand feet on the 
stump. 

AcctHsihUlttj, — A wagon road now leads across the mountain to Andrews, 
about 10 miles distant from the remotest part of the valley. 

Cutting. — The lower portion of the valley has been quite thoroughly culled, 
both for the market and for local use. 

Fire. — Fires are repeatedly set in the spring. The brush is reduced and 
the trees are frequently scarred. 

Rt' production. — Restrained by fire and grazing. 

Seamd growth. — Not promising on the ridges, but abundant on some wood lots. 

Undergrowth. — Light. 

Rate of grmcth. — Medium. 

Water power. — The stream is too small to furnish much power. 

Prices of land. — Ridge land is said to be worth 50 cents to %\ per acre. 
The best farm lands are held at $10 per acre. 

LONG CREEK DISTRICTT (gRAHAM COUNTY, N. C\). 

Boundaries. — The divides comprising the entire drainage ))asin of Long C^reek 
above Robbinsville, excepting Atoa Creek. 

Area. — Total, 6 square miles; cleared, 0.67 square mile; wooded, 5.;^^ scjuare 
miles. 

Surface. — The slopes are moderate, except about the head of the stream, where 
they are very steep and rocky. Some 600 acres are smooth enouoh to })e arable. 

Soil. — Light on ridges; deep, dark loam in coves: sandy loam alon^ the 
stream bottom. 

Humus and Jitter. — In moderate quantity. 

Agricultural value. — Only the stream bottoms and coves aiul soinr* saddles on 
the mountain ridges are worth cultivating. 

Timber trees. — Chestnut, 30 per cent; chestnut oak. .*> per cent: other oak>. 
60 percent; hickory, 5 percent; ash, cherry, and jioplar. r> per cent: other species 
together, 5 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 10,230 M feet B. M.; small wood. ♦;i.:'so cord><. 

Demand. — The best of the timber could be bou^'-ht for Jf^l per thon>!iiid feet 
on the stump. 

Accessibility. — The wagon road leads over the mountain to the luilroad at 
Andrews, a distance of about 12 miles from the remotest part of thi-- tiact. 

Cutting. — The more accessible portions of the whole area ha\'e hccn < ullcd. 
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The lumber has been sawed by portable mills, and what has not been demanded 
for local use has been hauled to the railroad at Andrews. 

Fire. — Fires have been very common. 

Reproduction. — Free, except where much burned and closel}' grazed. 

Second grmoth. — The number of saplings is tecoming deficient on account 
of the numerous fires. 

Und^growth. — Ver}' little. 

Rate of growth. — Rapid. 

Water power. — The stream is too small for much power. Near the mouth 
of Atoa Creek it was 20 feet wide and 6 inches deep with a rapid current at the 
end of summer. 

Owi\ership. — This land is principall}' held by residents. 

Prices of land. — From $1 to $3 per acre. 

BUFFALO AND COCHRAN CREEK BASINS (<;RAHAM COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — Total, 13 square miles; cleared, 2.60 square miles; wooded, 10.40 
square miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to mountainous. 

Soil. — Fertile on the bottoms and in coves. Ridges poor. 

Humus and litter. — Light. 

Agricultural value. — Only small areas in the bottoms and coves are fairly 
productive. Most of the fields are worn out. 

Tiinber trees. — The oaks constitute about 60 per cent of the forest. Chestnut, 
hickory, ash, and the maples, with a few hemlock and white pine, constitute 
about 30 per cent, while poplar, cherry, cucumber, linn, buckeye, and others 
constitute the remainder. 

Yield.— l^o^ timber, 7,500 M feet B. M.; small wood, 88,320 cords. 

Deiuand. — One dollar per thousand feet on the stump is considered a good 
price. 

Accessibility. — Wagon roads lead to the upper portions of the valleys, and 
the mountain slopes are not especially difficult of access. There is but little 
underbrush. 

Cutting. — The more accessible portions have been thoroughly culled for local 
use, while the best timber of nearly all the tract has been taken out for the 
market. 

Fire. — Nearly all of the tract is frequently burned over. 

Reproduction. — Abundant where fire and grazing are prevented. 

Second graivth. — Saplings are quite abundant on the isolated wood lots, but 
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on the mountains, especially on the ridges where fires have been prevalent for 
many years, there are but few. 

Undergrmcth. — Very little. It has been reduced by tire and grazing. 

Rate of growth, — Medium. Most of the oaks add about 1 inch to their 
diameters in eight years. 

Water prncer. — There are several locations where limited power could be 
secured. Buffalo Creek, near its mouth, about October 1, 1900, was 25 feet wide 
and 1 foot deep and moderately rapid. 

(Jtnnership. — Nearly all of the tract is held by residents. Other holdings 
are not large. 

J^ces of lofid. — The best farm lands could be >K)ught for $5 per acre. 

MOUNTAIN CREEK BASIN (ORAHAM COUNTY, N. c). 



Area. — Total, 8 square miles; cleared, 0.66 square miles; wooded, 7.34 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to mountainous. 

Soil. — Fertile red loam in the lowlands, but light and poor on the ridges. 

ffymus and litter. — Very scant. 

Agricultural value.— Covn^ grass, grain, and fruits yield fair crops. 

Timber trees. — The oaks, chestnut, hickory, cucumber, linn, i)(>plar, etc., are 
in veiy nearly the same proportion as in Buffalo and Cochran Creek Uusiiis. 

Yield. — Log timber, 12,210 M feet B. M.; small wood, 44,so() cords. 

Demand.— On account of remoteness from railroad, J?l per ttioiiNjind feet on 
the stump is considered a good price. 

Accessibility. — The central point of this tract is aF)out 16 miles from the mil- 
road at Nantahala, to which point lumber is hauled hv watrt>n. The mountain 
sides are not especially difficult of access. 

Cutting. — Much culling has been done, principally for local ijse. 

Firen. — Annual fires are the rule, and the forest shows the etieet in injnre<l 
trees and scant underbrush. 

Reproduction. — Free on the few tim^ts where tire has not prevented. 

Second growth. — Dense stands of saplings are found on wood lots wlnM-e 
protected from fire by clearings. On the mountains saplin<rs are nr>t alMuidant. 

Undergrowth.— Very little, owing to fire and grazing. 

Rate of growth. — Medium. 

Water power. — Limited; streams are small. 

Ownership. — The tract is divided into small holdings. Mo>t of tlu-** ai 
held by residents. ■. .^ 

Prices of land. — From $1 to $10 per acre. 
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SWEETWATER CREEK BASIN (gRAHAM COUNTY, N. c). 

Area, — Total, 12 square miles; cleared, 3.13 square miles; wooded, 8.87 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainouss. 

Soil. — Fertile, red loam in the valley, but poor on the ridges. 

Humus and litter. — Scant. 

Agricidtural value. — Corn, grass, grain, and fruits yield fairly well on the 
best lands with northern exposure. 

Timber trees. — The same as in Buffalo and Cockran Creek basins. 

Yield. — Log timber, 6,400 M feet B. M.; small wood, 64,600 cords. 

Demand. — One dollar per thousand feet is considered a good stumpage price. 

Accessibility. — Not difficult of access. 

Cutting. — Most of the area has been culled over, principally for local use. 

Fire. — Frequent. 

Reproduction. — Scan t. 

Sec<md growth. — Deficient. 

Undergrowth. — Light. 

Rate of growth. — Medium. 

Water power. — Limited. There are sites for several small mills along the 
lower portion of the stream. 

Oioriership. — Small holdings by residents are the rule. 

Prices of land. — From $1 to $5 per acre. 

TALLULAH VALLEY (gRAHAM COUNTY, N. c). 

Boundaries. — ^The divides, including the entire drainage basin above that of 
Long Creek on the west and Sweetwater Creek on the east. 

Area. — Total, 80 square miles; cleared, 8.80 square miles; wooded, 76.20 
square miles. 

Surface. — Rolling to hilly and mountainous. 

Soil. — Fertile in coves and lowlands, light on the ridges. 

Humus and litter. — Scant, except on the lower portion of north slopes. 

Agricultural value. — Good crops of corn, grass, grain, and fruits are grown 
on the bottoms and on some of the lower mountain slopes. 

Timber trees. — White oak, black oak, chestnut oak, red oak, Texas oak, post 
oak, scarlet oak, buckeye, linn, hickory, cucumber, birch, the maples, poplar, 
ash, white pine, and hemlock. 

Yield.— \jo% timber, 41,200 M feet B. M.; small wood, 512,000 cords. 
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Deinand. — Two dollars per thousand feet on the Htump is a common price 
for the best of the log timber. 

Aceemihility, — The remotest part of the tract is al>out 15 miles, by wagon 
road, from the railroad at Nantahala. Some of the mountain slopes are very steep 
and difficult of access, but the greater portion can be logged without much 

difficulty. 

Cutting. — Very nearly all of the tiTict has been culled of its best timljer. 
Much also has been cut for local use. 

Fire. — Frequent. The humus and undergrowth are much reduced. 

Reproduction. — Free on some of the damper portionn. Deficient elsewhere. 

Second grmcth. — Deficient. The effect of tire and grazing is evident, though 
some north coves are well supplied. 

Undergroicth. — There are some dense patches of laurel along streams and in 
moist coves, but elsewhere there is no difficulty in taking horses through the 
woods. 

Rate of growth. — Generally rapid. 

Water power. — Abundant in the lower portion of this valley. 

Ownership. — Several thousand acres of the upper portion of the valley iir*' 
held by nonresidents, who lease the farm lands. Most of the remainder is held 
by resident farmers. 

Prices of land. — From $1 to $15 per acre. 

HIWASSBB RIVER BASIN. 

Topography. — This drainage ' is tributary to Tennessee River, which th«' 
Hiwassee joins above Chattanooga, and comprises the ea>tein trihutarie-. of 
Hiwassee River above Murphy, equivalent to the western >1()|)<' of the nionn 
tainous divide between Little Tennessee and Hiwassee rivers, whieii divide i^ :i 
cross range between the Blue Ridge and the Smoky Mountains. 'V\w altitu ir 
of this tract ranges between 1,500 and 5,000 feet. Spurs from ."> to i^n mile- 
long reach from the divide toward the river, whih* deep valleys extiMid fiom 
the river far into the mountains. 

The mountain sides are steep and often rocky, while the creek vanev>, «>f 
which there are six prominent ones, have considerable areas of alhivial t]ar> and 
rolling foothills. 

The basin has an area of 223,456 acres, of which 71 per cent i^ woodrd. 

Soil. — Even the alluvial flats along the river and creeks ha\«' a lari^r 
proportion of clay, and the foothills are almost entindy (lav. Ida' m(»iiiitain 
sides are loamy, the coves are very fertile, the ridges light and oft<:ii:'M(»ii\. 
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Agricidture. — Corn is the principal grain crop. Grass does well on low 
alluvial lands and in mountain coves, but burns out on the foothills. There are 
some fine farms on Valley River, Peachtree, Tusquitee, Shooting, Tiger, and 
Hightower creeks, but large areas of hill land are worn out and abandoned to 
broom grass. 

Erosion, — This basin, or part of it, seems unusually liable to floods, as is 
shown b\^ the cutting of 6anks and the washing of fields. About the head of 
Peachtree Creek, in 1900, several "waterspouts"' are said to have occurred at 
one time, and the waters from these, combining, formed a torrent that swept 
across fields and roads, doing great damage. Evidences of similar floods and of 
great erosion on old fields are to be found in almost every mile of travel. 

The uselessness of clearing the ridge lands has been discovered by the 
farmers, and no advances of cleared land have recently been made toward the. 
mountains, but many old fields lie wasted and wearing away, scantily patched 
with broom grass, persimmon, and sassafi'as. 

The f(yrest. — The mountains and spurs are principally forest covered, although 
here and there clearings have been made in coves and along the tributary creeks. 
The larger creek valleys and the river valley are principally cleared. The basin 
contains 286,856 M feet B. M. and 2,557,536 cords of small wood. 

In this region is found a suggestion of the difference between the forest of 
the highlands northwest of the Blue Ridge and that of the southern slope of the 
Blue Ridge. In passing from the highlands the region of most vigorous tree 
growth is left and the pine regions are approached.- Oaks and hickories are 
more numerous, but are shorter and smaller. Hemlock and white pine are less 
abundant, the birches and hard maples^become rare, and the southern red maple, 
pitch pine, and shortleaf pine more abundant. The proportions of timber species 
are as follows: 

Proportions of timber tipecies in Iliwassee River basin. 

Per cent. 

Oaks 55 

Linn 1 

Maple 1 

Shortleaf pine 1 

Chestnut 18 

Black pine 1 

Black gum 2 

Hickory. 5 

Other species 14 

White pine 1 

Beech 1 

10336— No. 37—05 16 
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Condition,— In condition, too, there is a noticeable contrast. Fires have been 
more prevalent and have kept decaying vegetation thoroughly connunied. They 
have killed less timber, but have done no less damage by preventing new growth. 

On isolated wood lots and near clearings are many tracts of thrifty saplings, 
but the general forest condition, owing to fire and grazing, is inferior to that 
of the mountains northward. 

The first and essential step toward the improvement of this forest would be 
the prevention of tire. Much of the stand is now so thin that thinnings need 
not be made at once. 

Sprouts and seedlings will start freely, and the forest will grow well as soon 
as the forest soil has reached natural condition again. 

But few cattle are ranged in the mountains now, as the grazing has been so 
reduced by repeated fires. 

VALLEY RIVER BASIN ABOVE ANDREWS (CHEROKEE COUNTY, N. C). 

BmmdarieH. — The divides, including the entire drainage basin east of the 
basin of Junalaska Creek and the ridge leading north from the mouth of that 
stream. 

Area, — Total, 40 square miles, cleared, 4 square miles; wooded, 36 sc|uai-e 
miles. 

Surface. — About 5 square miles in the bottom and on the lower slopes of 
the valleys are smooth enough to be arable. The mountain slo])os, es]XH'ially 
those to the southward, are steep and rocky. . 

Soil, — In the bottoms loam; on the lower slopes red-clay loam, and in the 
coves deep, dark mold. 

lltunu^ and litter, — Not abundant, except in a few north covins. 

Agricultural lvalue, — Corn yields 40 bushels per acre on the best of the 
bottoms, while in the coves grass, vegetables, and fruit yield well. 

Timber trees, — Oaks, 75. per cent; chestnut, lo per cent; hirkorv, 2 ])cr cent; 
gum, 2 per cent; maple, 2 per cent; cucumber, ash, cherry, and poplar toi^ether, 
6 per cent; others, 4 per cent. 

Yield.— hog timber, 32,259 M feet B. M.; small wood. Iss,<*7;>» r^wU, 

Demand, — Log timber brings from %\ to $2 per tlioiisaiui i^^K^X on the >tiinijK 
and bark has a stumpage value of %\ per cord. 

AcceHHihility, — A wagon road leads through the valley from Marhle (iap to 
Andrews along the mountain slope south of the railway. The |>oiti«»n north of 
the railwav is more difficult of access. There are very few iojkU ni aiiv >oit. 
and the mountain side is steep and rocky. 

Vntttmj, — Large amounts of log timber have })een tal<<Mi out lor local ii-e. 
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During the past year the new tannery at Andrews ha8 bought about $40,000 
worth of chestnut-oak bark. A small amount of oak and hemlock bark has been 
shipped out of the valley b}^ rail. The log timber, from which the bark has 
been peeled, is left on the ground. 

Fire, — Repeated fires have reduced the undergrowth and the humus, and 
even seriously injured the pasturage, especially on southward slopes. 

ReproducUmi, — Free on unburned cuttings. Old burns are slowly covered 
by persimmon, oak, hickory, etc. 

Second growth. — Saplings are abundant where fires have not teen prevalent 
for a long time. 

Undergrowth. — Scant. There has been too much fire in recent years. 

Rate of growth, — Medium. 

Water power.— lj\m\tQ&^ yet there are many sites for sawmills along the lower 
portion of the stream. 

Prices of land. — Fifty dollars per acre is asked for the best farm land in 
this valley, but the mountain lands could be bought at a nominal figure. 

VALLEY RIVER BASIN BELOW ANDREWS (cHEROKEE COUNTY, N. c). 

Btmndaries. — ^This tract comprises all of that portion of the Valley River 
drainage basin east of Tomotla and west of the former tract, lying north of 
Valley River and that portion south of Valley River limited by the eastern divide 
of Junalaska Creek and the western divide of Vengeance Creek. 

Area. — Total, 39 square miles; cleared, 4.80 square miles; wooded, 34.20 
square miles. 

Surface. — Moderate mountain slopes, rolling foothills, and wide, cultivated 
bottom, land. 

Soil. — The bottoms are fertile loam. The lower slopes are red clayey loam. 
Most of the ridges are light and poor. 

Agricultural value. — The bottom lands often yfeld 40 bushels of corn per 
acre. Vegetables do well, but hay and fruit do not thrive except high on the 
mountain sides. 

Timler trees. — Oaks, 70 per cent; chestnut, 10 per cent; hickory, 8 per cent; 
gum, 2 per cent; cucumber, 2 per cent; maple, 1 per cent; ash, poplar, cherry, 
and locust together, 5 per cent; buckeye, 1 per cent: others, 6 per cent. 

Yield. ~\jQ^ timber, 26,120 M feet B. M.; small wood, 374,400 cords. 

Demand. — Poplar, ash, cucumber, and cherry are sawed for the market, and 
bring from %\ to $2 per thousand feet. A market for bark has been developed 
by the new tannery at Andrews, where chestnut-oak bark brings $7 per cord. 
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AcrettHihUify. — Eiasy of access. A railroad traverses the whole len^h of the 
valley, and wagon roads lead up most of the tributaries. 

Cutting, — Very little log timber is cut, except for IcKsal use. Bark is the 

principal material marketed at present. 

Flren, — Fires have l)een prevalent for many years. 

Repri eduction, — Free where not repeatedly burned. Old fields are soon 
recovered with persimmon and oak. 

Second |r/r</?/?///.— Saplings are abundant (m sonje of the moist culled lan(i>. 
but are scant on the ridges. 

Rate of gnnrth, — Medium. 

Wat^' j>owet\ — Valley River would supply a numlier of mills, ]>ut the flow 
is very unsteady and difficult to control. 

(hmwrnfap, — Several large tracts are held by nonresidents, Imt most of tht* 
area, especially the farm lands, is divided into small holdings, owned by resident-*. 

I^en of f/tnd^. — Fifty dollars per acre is asked for the l>est bottom lands, 
but some of the mountain lands could l)e bought for 5() cents to Sfl j^r la-vv. 

PEACHTREE CREEK DISTRICT (CHEROKEE COLNTY, N. i\). 

BoundarieM. — The divides, including the entire dminage basin of IViuhtr^M' 
Creek east of the Hiwassee road; also that i)ortion of Cherokee County lyin^ 
between the Hiwassee road (south of Peachtree Creek) and the eustcrn 'fjoiindarv 
of Cherokee County, and north of Hiwassee River. 

Art^a, — Total, 11 square miles; cleared, 1.33 square miles; wooded, '.♦J>7 squar 
miles. 

Surface. — The lower i)ortion of the valley has amhlr bottom land aJxnit tliUM* 
fourths of a mile wide. Three miles above the Hiwassee road it Immohk -^ narrow 
and interrupted. The mountain slopes are steep. 

Soli, — The bottoms are fertile loam. The ridges are \\\i\\i and poor. 

IIuniuH and litter, — Scant, owing to fires and ^razino-. 

AgrUmltural ralue, — ^The bottoms yield good crops of corn, hut little eUc i- 
grown, as vegetables and hay are not productive in this low altitud 

Timber tre^, — Oaks, 75 per cent: the hickories. r> pei* cent: chestnut. l<» ju i 
cent; cucunil)er, ash, poplar, and cherry together. T) per cent: otlie?-. .> ])er ( < nt. 

Held. — Log timber, 7,680 M feet B. M.; small wood. Tl.iM4 c(»r(U. 

Ihmand. — One dollar per thousand feet is considered a Li(»<>d ^tuinpauc ))ri.v 
for the best of the log timber. The greater portion has ik* uKitkot \:il:: 
whatever. 

AcvemthHiiy. — The wagon road to Mur])hy. the shippino- i)()irfiV^ '*-V. ■■ ' '- 
hilly, but the forest itself is not especially difficult of access. ;,Ji\-^ i 
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Cutthnj. — A small mill is now operated, cutting what logs may be brought 
to it for sale by the farmers and mountaineers. The bottoms have been cleared of 
valuable log timber to make way for farming. The lower mountain slopes have 
been considerablv culled for local use. 

Fire, — Many fires have seriously injured the greater portion of the forest. 
The western hills are reduced almost to brush land. 

Bt^prodnction, — Reproduction is free on the cuttings that have not been 
repeatedl>^ burned. The old clearings are being covered slowly by persimmon, 
sassaf iiis, the oaks, and scrub pine. 

Sf^rond (jrmnth, — Deficient, owing to fire. 

Undenjrmcth, — Very light. 

Rute of gri/wth» — Slow. 

Water jM^wer. — The creek in October, 1900, was 25 feet wide and 6 inches deep 
and quite rapid. It is subject to great floods and is of questionable value for power. 

(honet^Hlilp- — Nearly all of the tract is held by the several residents of this 
valley and the adjoining lower region. 

Prieea of land, — The best farm land is valued at $20 per acre, but the 
mountain lands are held at a veiy low figure. Fifty cents per acre might buy 
some large tracts. 

FIRES CREEK DISTRUrr (cLAY COUNTY, N. c). 

Boundaries, — ^The divides including the entire drainage basin of this stream 
and that portion of the Hiawassee River drainage in Clay County below Fii-es 
Creek. 

Area, — ^Total, 23 square miles; cleared, 1.33 square miles; wooded, 21.67 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Only about 5 s(]uare miles are smooth enough to be arable. The 
remainder consists of mountain slopes, usually steep and rocky. 

Soil. — The bottoms are fairly fertile, but the soil on the ridges is light and 
poor. 

Humus and litter, — Scant, owing to customary fires and grazing. 

Agricidtural value, — Corn crops are seldom over 20 ))ushels per acre, and 
hay and fruit yield well only on north slopes. The ditficulty of cultivation and 
access renders this land of little value for agriculture. 

Timhet* trees, — Substantially the same as on Peachtree Creek. 

Vie/d.—hog timber, 24,747 M feet B. M.; small wood, 208,020 cords. 

Demand, — The best and most accessible poplar, ash, cherry, and cucumber 
are sold for $1 per thousand feet on the stump. Other log timber is not salable 
on the stump. 
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Accessibility. — The center of the valley is about 16 miles by rough wagon 
road from the milroad. The slopes of the valley are steep and f requenth' rock3\ 
Logging in the usual way would be difficult, but there are no serious obstacles 
to logging by rail. 

Cutting. — Poplar, -ash, cherry, and cucumber have been cut near the main 
stream and well toward the head of the main valley. The logs have been float(Hl 
in the creek with some difficulty. 

I^ire. — Fires have been so frequent that the undergrowth and the pa^sture 
are greatly reduced. Some large areas were seen where there was absoluU*ly no 
vegetation under the trees. 

Reproduction. — The cuttings are readily restocked. On old clearings persim- 
mon, oak, and pine appear slowly. 

Second gmtetfi. — Saplings are in moderate abundance, but there are very few 
small ones, owing to the increase of fires in recent years. 

Und^rgnnjoth. — Very light; it is prevented by tires and grazing. 

Rate of growth, — Moderate. The oaks make about 2 inches in diameter in 
ten years. 

Water j)owf^r. — Abundant. The creek was found 50 feet wide and (\ inrlie- 
deep with a rapid fall, during the dry time in October, 19<H.). 

Prices of land. — The best farm lands could be bought for ^5 ptM* aciv. Tlu* 
price for mountain lands is nominal. 

TUSQUrrEE CREEK BASIN (CLAY COrXTT, N. C). 

Ar^^. — Total, 45 square miles; cleared, 4.50 square milos: wooded. 4m.:>i» sjjuan' 

miles. 

Surface. — The bottom of the valley is about 1 mile wide up to a point alKnit 
5 miles from Hiwassee River. Above this point are interrupted :ire:i> uf undulatiiii: 
to rolling bottom lands. The mountain slo[>es are not esptcially --tet'i). thouLili 
occasional cliffs mav be seen from the vallev. 

48^//. — The soil of the bottom is loam, much of wliirh ha> l)een \ t 1 v feitiK . 
and some of which is now very productive. The >lope> and ridires have a liLihr 
soil, and are subject to drought and erosion. 

Agrlcnltural value. — Thirty bushels of corn ptn- aere i-- a eoinm<»ii yirld. Imt 
hay requires much care, and fruits are liable to rot. In ma ike I contia^t with 
some of the region northward, the slopes and coves are n«>t tiiltivateil in tbi- 
valley, the alluvial lands being preferred. 

Tirnhfr /r^-^v*.— Oaks, 70 per cent: chestnut, 10 per (tnt: tii ';:::„ t, 7 p. 
cent: linn, 1 per cent: buckeye, 2 per cent: iH)plar, ash, and rlin i \ T; ii^ ♦ n t r.. 
hickorv, 3 per cent: and others, 5 pi*r cent. • 'i- ^ 
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Yidd.— Log timber, 36,992 M feet B. M. ; small wood, 207,360 cords. 

Demand, — One dollar per thousand feet on the stump is considered a good 
price for floatable log timber. 

Accessibility, — This valley is about 25 miles, by wagon road, from the nearest 
shipping point on the railroad. Otherwise, the land is not especially difficult of 
access. There is but little underbrush, and the surface is fairly smooth. 

Cutting, — About 100,000 feet of log timber have been taken out by the 
Cherokee Lumber Company. Their operations are at a standstill, owing to the 
difficulty of transportation. Other cutting has been for local iise only. 

Fire, — Repeated fires have greatly reduced the forest or prevented its best 
development. The people claim that fires have greatly injured the mountain 
pasturage. 

Reproduction, — Reproduction is free on cuttings where fire does not prevail. 
Old fields are slowly covered with persimmon, oak, and pine, with a small proportion 
of hickory. 

Second growth, — Saplings are not as abundant as they should be, owing to 
the prevalence of fire. 

Undergrowth. — Very scant, because the forest is frequently burned over and 
closely grazed. 

Rate of growth, — Medium. It varies considerably, according to location, being 
quite rapid on north slopes, where moisture is abundant, but slow on ridges, which 
are subject to drought. 

Water power, — Several valuable powers are on this stream, which, during the 
low water in October, 1900, wa^i about 50 feet wide and 1 foot deep, with a fairly 
rapid current. 

Prices of land. — The best bottom lands are valued at ^0 per acre, while the 
mountain land could be bought for $1, or less, per acre. 

SHOOTING CREEK DISTRICT (CLAY COUNTY, N. c). 

Boundaries. — The divides, including all of the area between the Tusquitee 
Creek and Bell Creek drainage basins, including several small areas draining 
directlv into Hiwassee River. 

Area. — Total, 50 square miles; cleared, 15 square miles; wooded, 35 square 
miles. 

Surface. — ^The bottom lands, which are undulating to rolling, have an area 
of about 6 square miles. The lower mountain slopes are moderate, but the 
upper are precipitous on Vineyard and Chunky Gal mountains. 

S(/il, — The lowlands were once fertile, but are now considerably depleted. 
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The Mill of the ridifitH in li^ht and poor; that on the mountain slopes usually 
i'aru'M, a^Mfording to its exposure to tire and erosion. 

lIuifuiM and IHt^r. — Light. 

Agrt^ndt ural mine, — (>>rn crop.s are very light, and gras^ is difficult to 
grow. Fruits do well on the mountain slopes, but the general appearance of 
the valley is not attra<-tive to farmers. 

Thnher trej-n, — (>aks, 70 per cent; chestnut, S per cent; hickory, 3 per cent; 
linn^ 1 {x;r cent; cucumU^r, 2 per cent; gunu 5 |)er cent; poplar, ash, and 
<;herry together, 5 p«a* cent; buckeye, 3 per cent; the maples, 3 per cent. 

Yidd.—\Ay^ timl>er, 40,(KX) M feet B. M.; small wood, 448,0(K) cords. 

Demand.- This land is so far from the market that the prices are nominal. 
The lM»st trees ])ring only $1 pcu* thousand feet on the stump. 

Acrejiidhilltij, —There is no special difficulty in logging, but the road to 
market is so long and rough that there is no profit in taking out the timber. 

(Jtittnuj.- About 2(K),()()0 feet have been taken out, and there has been other 
cutting for locral use. 

F!re. Fires are frequent, and show their effect in the depletion of the 
forest. 

RtjmtdHctlon, —Free where fires and grazing are prevented. Even on old 
pastures {)ersinmion and pine are coming in freely. 

Stcond (frt^ntli, — Deficient, because there has been much fir(\ 

(Ind^*^r<jr(nrtft, -Much reduced b3' fire and grazing, tliough some laurel 
[mtches remain along streams on north slopes. 

Rate of (J pi net h, — Slow; the oaks commonly make 2 iuch(»s in clianieter in ten 
years. 

Water inm^ti' — The creek near Elf is about 50 ftn^t wicU* and lA feet dee]). 
with a fair current. Several very favorable sites for |)()wer occur alono tln' 
lower portion of Shooting (^reek, 

/V/Vvv* of hwd.-^The highest price for farm land is $1.") per acre. 'V\ir 
mountain lands can 1h^ l)ought for $1 jmm* acn\ or hvss. 

BKI.L CKKKK DISTKKT (I'NION roiNTY. (lA.). 

Jiouhdarft'^. — The divides, including all of the area 1 between lh<' ridire from 
Iliwassee to FiUgle Mountain and the southern divide of the SlinotiiiM (icek \ni^\\\. 

A/nt, - Total, 15 square miles; cleared, 5.50 square niilt»>: wcKMlrd. '.^.^n -(|u:irr 
miles. 

Su /fart\ —Thv' lowlands, comprising about 5 square niiUs. air roUino t<» 
hilly. The mountain sIojh^s are usually niod(»rate, hut in ^onu pla. t^ ai< 
pivcipitous. 
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SoU, — Light, except on alluvial bottoms and deep, north coves. 

Humus and litter. — Scant, owing to repeated fires. 

Agricultural value.. — Slight. Twenty bushels of corn per acre is considered 
a good crop, and hay and fruits do not thrive, except in the higher coves. 

Timher trees. — Oaks, 75 per cent; chestnut, 5 per cent; hickory, 3 per cent; 
poplar, ash, cherry, cucumber, and linn, 10 per cent; others, 7 per cent. 

Yield.— Ijog timber, 10,000 M feet B. M.; small wood, 72,960 cords. 

Demand. — The best log timber brings onl^g^ %1 per thousand feet on the stump, 
and there is very little demand at that price. 

Aceessihility. — ^The land is not difficult of access, but the road to market is 
long and rough, and on that account there is no profit in handling log timber 
except that which has fancy grain. 

Cutting. — £xcept figured woods, the only cutting has been for local use. 

Fire. — Repeated light fires have greatly depleted the forest. 

Reproduction. — There is too much fire and grazing for the reproduction 
ne<!essary to keep the forest in good condition. 

Second grmcth, — Scant. There has been too much fire. 

Vndergroioth. — Reduced by fire and grazing. 

Bate of grmcth. — The oaks usually add about 2 inches in diameter in ten 
vears. 

Water powei\ — Limited. The stream during the low water in October was 
15 feet wide and 6 inches deep, with moderate curi'ent. There are several 
favorable locations for dams. 

Ownership. — Most of the land is held in small tracts by residents of the 
valley. 

Prices of land. — The best timber lands are valued at $25 per acre, while the 
mountain lands can be bought for about 50 cents per acre. 

HIGHTOWER CREEK DISTRICT (TOWNS COUNTY, GA.). 

Boundaries. — ^The divides, including the entire drainage of Hiwassee River 
from the east between Hiwassee and a point about one-forth of a mile south of 
the mouth of Hightower Creek, except the basin of Swallow Creek. 

Area. — Total, 32 square miles; cleared 7 square miles; wooded, 25 square 
miles. 

Surface. — About 9 square miles of the lower portion of the valley are smooth 
enough to be arable. The lower portions of the mountain slopes are moderate 
but the upper portions are quite steep, often precipitous. 

Soil. — The alluvial lands of the bottom are fertile, but the ridges have a 
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light soil and are hardly worth cultivating. Some rich, dark loam is found in 
the coves^ but such areas are small. 

Humus and litter, — Scant, except in the north ravines and coves. 

AgrleultuTal value. — ^Twenty bushels of corn per acre is considered a good 
crop. In the lowlands little else can be grown. Grain and fruit succeed in the 
coves where the altitude is 2,600 feet or more, especially if the exposure is 
toward the north. 

Thtiher trees, — ^The principal timber trees are the oaks, forming 60 per cent 
of the forest; chestnut, 15 per cent; hickory, 6 per cent; poplar, ash, cherry, 
walnut, and cucumber together, 10 per cent, and others, 9 per cent. 

Yield — Ijog timber, 26,966 M feet B. M.; small wood, 240,000 cordis. 

Demand. — ^The highest stumpage price is %\ per thousand feet. Many of the 
most valuable trees have been bought at 60 cents per tree and left standing. 

Accessihility. — Except for the long distance to shipping points, there is no 
especial difficulty in logging this land. 

Cutting. — ^There has been no cutting, except for local use. Large amounts 
of best timber have been cut and burned in clearing land. 

Fire. — Frequent light tires have reduced the undergrowth and the pastuniire, 
at the same time injuring many of the timber trees and preventing the growth 
of young stock. 

Reproduction. — Abundant, except where fires and grazing are severe. Old 
clearings are slowly restocked with persimmon, sassafras, the oaks, and the |)ine>. 

Second growth. — In some localities, usually where best protected l»y tire. 
saplings are abundant, but as a rule there are not enough to fully oceupy the 
land if the mature trees were cut. 

Undergrowth. — Reduced by fire and grazing. Very little brash, except on i 

damp areas. 

Rate of growth. — Moderate. 

Water power. — Hightower Creek, near its mouth, was 35 feet wide and 1 foot 
deep, with a rapid, current during a dry time in October, 11*(m^ 

Ownership. — Nearly all of the tract is divided into numerous small lioldiui:- 
by residents of the valley. 

Prices of land. — Thirty dollars per acre is asked for the hest farm laiiiU. 
Much of the mountain land could be bought for 50 cents per acre. 

■ 

SWALLOW CREEK BASIN (TOWNS COUNTY, (JA.). 

Area. — ^Total, 8 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; wooded. 7 -iiuait 'iniri' . 
Surface. — Most of the lower slopes are moderate, but the middle ''''Jj *^ ' 
slopes are steep and often rocky. 
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Soil, — Light, except in the coves and on the alluvial portion of the narrow 
bottom. 

Humas and Utter, — Abundant in the several deep coves in the upper portion 
of the basin. The northward slopes are fairly covered, while there is but little 
on the higher ridges. 

Agricultural value. — Corn is the principal crop of the lower portion of the 
valley. Twenty bushels per acre is considered a good crop. In the higher por- 
tion fruit, vegetables, hay, and grain do well. 

Timber trees, — Black oak, white oak, chestnut oak, red oak, Texas oak, and 
Spanish oak, mentioned in the order of their abundance, together constitute about 
80 per cent of the forest; chestnut forms about 10 per cent, while poplar, ash 
cucumber, cherry, and others form the remainder. 

Yield, — Log timber, 8,675 M feet B. M.; small wood, 80,640 cords. 

Demand, — Nearly all of the poplar, ash, cherry, and walnut was bought six 
to eight years ago at 50 cents per tree, and left standing. 

Accessibility, — Difficult. The timber is not only a long way from market, but 
the ground on which it stands is steep and rocky, and frequently verj^ brushy. 

Cutting, — No cutting has been done, except for local use, in fencing or 
building. 

Fire, — This tract is much less subject to fires than others of the region, 
because the exposure is toward the north, and the upper poition of the basin is 
.isolated. 

Reproduction, — Free, except as affected by fire and grazing. 

Second growth, — Saplings are abundant, except on the ridges. 

Undei'gi^owth, — This tract is more brushy than any other in the region. Near 
the streams there is much laurel, and the slopes are fairly covered with seedlings 
of timber trees, or the several species of brush, especially huckleberry and 
azalea. 

Rate of growth, — ^The oaks add about 2 inches in diamenter in eight years. 

Water power, — Swallow Creek, at its mouth, was about 20 feet wide and 8 
inches deep, and quite mpid when seen in October, 1900. 

Ownership, — Most of the tract is divided into small holdings by residents of 
the basin. 

Prices of lands, — ^The best farms could be bought for $10 per acre, while 
much of the mountain land could be bought for 50 cents per acre. 

TALLULAH.CHATTOOQA RIVER BASIN. 

Topography, — ^This tract drains into the Atlantic through Savannah River. 
Lying on the southeastern slope of the Blue Ridge, the altitude varies from 
5,500 feet on Standing Indian, 5,100 feet on Ridgepole, 4,769 on Scaly Mountain, 
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and 4,931 feet on Whitesides to 1,00() feet, at the junction of Tallulah and 
Chattooga rivers. Many of the peakd and spurs are extremely bold, and there 
are numerous deep gorges and canyons, and along the creeks, especially along 
the upper Tallulah and its tributaries, are alluvial bottoms of considerable area. 
Nearly all of the cleared land (11 per cent of entire tract) of this system is on 
creek bottoms. 

The tract has an area of 348,588 acres, of which 89 per cent is wooded. 

Soil. — Derived from gneiss and granite, the soil is generally of good physical 
composition, except in the foothills, where a stiff, red clay predominates, which 
erodes readily and is hard to cultivate. 

The bottom lands are loamy and fairly fertile, but the ridges have been so 
much burned and washed that on them the soil is light colored, thin, and poor. 

Agriculture, — Corn is the principal crop. Grass, except in the higher 
altitudes, does not hold. Sweet potatoes, cane, and cotton are grown along tlie 
southern limit of this tract. Peaches do well in the lower altitudes, and apples 
are grown on the mountains. 

Erosion, — The impervious clan's of the foothills are frequently barren and 
gullied, because left uncovered. The mountain ridges have many stones jind 
pebbles in their soil and resist erosion much better than the clays, but this 
advantage is counteracted by the steepness of their slopes, and the bed of ev(Mv 
rivulet is eroded to the underlying rock. The creek bottoms jire hardly less 
liable to damage. Sudden downpours of rain (11 inches have been known to tall 
in forty-eight hours) often cause such rises in the creeks as to cover the tiehU 
with gravel or cut them away. 

The forest. — All this tract is forest land, except the cnndv bottoms and a lew 
mountain coves, which have been cleared, and together amount to II per cent 
of the area. The denser portions are in the coves at the hitrher altitudc^s. I'he 
tract contains 505,050 M feet B. M. of log timber, and 4,r>(il,745 cords of Nmall 
wood. 

There is a noticeable contrast between the forests of tlie inteiior mountain 
region and those about the headwaters of the Tallulah and l'hattooi»a rivei^. 
Here the oaks are in greater predominance, and the hiekoiies and southern ])im's 
are more abundant, while beech, birch, maple, ])uekeyo. and othei- lovers ot" cool 
air and abundant moisture are notably less. White pine and hejuhnk hold U) 
the higher altitudes, but are notably absent along the foothills. 

Proportions of timf>er ftj)eci^s in Tallalak-Chatto^u/n J^im- h'isl/i. 
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Proportions of timher species in TaUulah- Chattooga River fnisin — Continued. 

Per cent. 

Chestnut 10 

Black pine 3 

Black gum 3 

Locust 1 

Other specieM 11 

White pine \ 2 

Birch : 1 

In condition also the forest is inferior to that of the plateau. The injuries 
by fire are greater. The rate of growth is further retarded by drought and 
probably by occasional spring frosts, which kill the buds and 3^oung leaves. The 
greater portion is in the condition of a natural .forest, with many old, crooked, 
fire scarred and otherwise defective trees and inferior species, and with subordinate 
saplings, crooked and retaixied. Because of prevalent fires the stand is imperfect, 
many spaces being covered with mere brush where a stand of good timber is 
possible. Along the line of the old railroad grade from Walhalla to Rabun Gap, 
much burning was done at the time of grading; this area is now covered with a 
dense stand of saplings, principally oak and hickory. 

The absence of protection from fire on its dry slopes would be the main 
difliculty in bringing this forest into good condition. Sprouts and seedlings 
spring up quickly where fire can be prevented. 

The effect of the no-fence law is plainly noticeable south of Chattooga River, 
where the forest is more severely injured by fires, which are there fiercer 
because of more combustible material. 

DICKS CREEK BASIN (rABUN COUNTY, GA.). 

Area. — Total, 10.4 square miles; cleared, 1.9 square miles; wooded, 8.6 
square miles. 

Surface. — A narrow strip of bottom land (about 2 square miles), smooth 
enough to be araWe, lies along the stream, while the slopes are steep and often 

rockv. 

Soil. — The alluvial bottoms are fertile; the ridge land is poor. Much of the 

soil is red, clayey loam. 

Hurmis and litter. — Scant, except along the lower slopes having eastward 
exposure. 

Agricultural value. — The best land yields about 50 bushels of corn per acre, 
and in the upper portion of the valley hay and fruits do very well. 

Timher trees. — Black oak, Texas oak, red oak, white oak, Spanish oak, hickory, 
chestnut, linn, cucumber, poplar, ash, cherry-, walnut, and a few hemlock and pine. 

Yield.— Ijog timber, 11,000 M feet B. M.; small wood, 66,000 cords. 
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Accessibility, — Except for the long distance to shipping points this land is 
not especially difficult of access. 

Cutting, — No cutting has been done, except for local use. 

Fire. — Fires are common, but their effect is not as noticeable here as in the 
vallev of Dicks Creek. 

ReprodxuitUnu — Free. 

Second growth, — Saplings are abundant, except on the ridges and southern 
slopes. 

Undergraioth, — Not abundant, except on the damper areas, as in the ravines 
and on lower slopes. 

Rate of growth, — Not observed. 

Water power, — Limited. 

Ovyiiership, — The holdings are divided among residents. 

Prices of land, — Farm lands can be bought for $26 per acre, while the moun- 
tain lands are held at 50 cents to $2 per acre. 

WILD CAT GREEK BASIN (rABUN COUNTY, GA.). 

Area, — Total, 17 square miles; cleared, 2.43 square miles; wooded, 14.57 
square miles. 

Surface, — Rolling to mountainous. 

Soil, — The alluvial bottoms and the coves are feitile. 

Humus and litter, — Scant, except in north c>oves and ravines. 

Agricultural value, — Corn yields well on the lowlandi^, and fruit and hay do 
well in the coves. 

Timber trees, — The same conditions prevail as in Moccasin Creek Valley. 

r?^;^.— Log timber, 22,939 M feet B. M. ; small wood, 112,068 cords. 

Demand, — The only demand is for local use. Even the best timber has a 
nominal stumpage price. 

Accessibility, — Remote from market. Otherwise not difficult. 

Cutting, — The only cutting has been for local use. 

Fire. — Common. The ridges are burned over nearly every year. Many 
trees are injured, and the seedlings are prevented from developing. 

Reirroductum, — Free, except for fires and grazing. 

S(^c(ytid growth. — Abundant, except on ridges, where much exposed to tire, 
drought, and grazing. 

Rate of growth, — Medium. 

Water power. — Limited. 

Prices of land, — From 50 cents to $15 per acre. 
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SogUE RIVER DISTRICT (llABKRSHAM COUNTY, GA.). 

Boundaries, — The Soque River on the west, the Wild Cat divide on the 
north, the Tallulah divide on the east, and the Northeastern Georgia Railway 
on the south. 

Area, — Total, rt8 square miles; cleared, ?>,^^ square miles; wooded, iS^:,\^^: 
square miles. 

Surface, -A large portion (about 22 square miles) near the river is rolling, 
thence t<^) the foot of the mountains is hilly, while the mountain slopes are steep 
and rocky, especially those of the Tallulah Ridge. 

Soil. — Light, except on the few small alluvial bottoms, having an area of 
perhaps 3 square miles. The remainder has very little humus, and the fore>t 
is less vigorous than in the more fertile region northward. 

lIiunuH and Jitter, —Scant. The soil is almost invariably light colored, and 
the litter is consumed by the frequent fires. 

Agricidtural valu<'. — Only the lowlands of the narrow valleys seem to he 
worth cultivating. Some few products might be grown on the ridges, such as 
cane or peaches, but this land can not be considered as truly agricultural. 

Timber trees, — Pitch pine, shortleaf pine, the oaks, hickories, gum, and a 
great variety of other species of little value, except for fuel. 

Yield, — Log timber, 57,600 M feet B. M.; small woo<l, 5()5,00<> cord^. 

Demand, — No log timber is being marketed. The luvst poplar miirlit 
possibly bring $1 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessihility, — Easy, except that the d stance to market is long and somr <»f 
the higher mountains are steep and rocky. 

Gutting, — A few mills are cutting for loc»'. use. A larg(» proportion of tin 
timber cut is pine, which is used for house lu nber. Pitch pine, vvliich has littlr 
or no market value, is highly esteemed here for flooring. 

Fire. — ^Pires are very frequent, and the whole tnict is huiiu'd over a«^ ofi» r. 
as sufficient material accunmlates to support the tire. 

Reprmhuition, — The seedlings start freely, but aiv rarely able to orow to 
maturity, owing to the frequent tires. 

Second growth, — Saplings are fairly abundant, but tlieie are not enon^h to 
restock the land were the mature trees cut. 

Vnd^growth, — Very scant. Fires and grazing on most ot' the tract liavo 
prevented the underbrush from accumulating. There are some narrow >tiip> of 
laurel along the streams, but elsewhere the woods are ahno>t tree from, bni.-li 
and seedlings. 

Mate of growth, — Not observed. 
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Water power. — Abundant along Soque River, but very light elsewhere. 

Ownership. — Most of the land seems to be held by the residents of the 
vicinity. 

Prices of land, — The best bottoms are valued at about $20 per acre. The 
best of the ridge and mountain land could be bought for $1 per acre. 

TALLULAH RIVER BASIN BELOW TIMP80N CREEK (rABUN COUNTY, GA.). 

Boundaries. — ^The divides, including all of the area draining into Tallulah 
River from the east between Burton and Tallulah Falls, except the Tiger Creek 
basin; also all of the area draining into Tallulah River from the West between 
Wild Cat basin and Tallulah Falls. 

Area. — Total, 56 square miles; cleared, 8 square miles; wooded, 48 square 
miles. 

Surface. — Along the river are 4 square miles of interrupted sandy bottom 
nearly level. There are also about 10 square miles of rolling land that is smooth 
enough to be arable. The remainder is hilly to mountainous. The lower portion 
of the valley is cut by the Tallulah Canyon, and is very rough and rocky. 

Soil. — Variable. The alluvial bottoms are sandy. The adjoining low ridges 
are of red clay, while the higher slopes and ridges have a soil derived from the 
decomposition of rock in place. This latter is usually a light-colored loam. 

Uumus and litter. — Very light, owing to the frequent fires. 

Agricultural value. — Onl}' a small proportion of the land, about 12 square 
miles* is worth cultivating. The remainder should be kept as woodland. 

Thnher trees. — Shortleaf pine, pitch pine, white pine, and scrub pine, the 
oaks, of which there are many species, the hickories, gum (black and sweet), a 
few poplar, ash, cucumber, and buckeye in ravines, and red maple, linn, ana 
several others compose a forest of great variety in species and development. 

Tieid.—\jog timber, 51,837 M feet B. M.; small wood, 307,200 cords. 

Demand. — Some of the best trees have been bought for 50 cents to $1 
each, and left standing. Timber has a very slight stumpage value, owing to the 
long haul to market. 

AccessiMlity. — Difficult, especially in the lower portion of the valley, from 

which the lumber taken out must be hauled, first, to the top of the surrounding 

ridges; thence, along these ridges to Tallulah Falls. The river, although having 

a large volume of water, is too rough to be drivable. 

Cutting. — A few small mills are in operation. One has lately been established 

f 

on Tiger Creek. The lumber from these mills is hauled to Tallulah Falls or 
distributed among the people of the valley for local use. 

10.336— No. 37—05 17 
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Fire. — The land k burned over as often as material accumulates to support 
a fire — usually every year. Many trees are injured and the brush is subdued, 
while young growth is decimated or entirely prevented. 

Repr(Hlivction, — Free on all the better soils, except as aflFected by fire and 
grazing- 

Semnd grmoth, — Deficient, owing to the prevalence of fire. 

Undeiyrotrth, — Though many seedlings start very few are able to form trees, 
as they are either killed by fire or eaten off by cattle. The natural supply of 
brush, which would otherwise be abundant in this pine forest, is kept very thin 
by fires and grazing. 

Rate of (jrmvth, — Medium to slow. 

Water power, — Abundant along the river. Near Burton the river is 75 feet 
wide and li feet deep, and rapid. 

Pric€J< of land, — The best farm land can be bought for $10 per acre, while 
the price of mountain land is nominal. 

TIGER CREEK BASIN (raBUN COUNTY, OA.). 

Area, — ^Total, 20 square miles; cleared, 2.44 square miles; wooded, 17.5^1 squaro 
miles. 

Surface. — About 4 square miles of the lower portions of the valleys an* 
smooth enough to be arable. The remainder is hilly. 

Soil. — The lower lands are generally sandy loam, while the soil on x.\\o >loprs 
is usually a loam, derived from a decomposition of gneiss in \)\\ivi\ 

Humls and litter, — Verv little. 

Agrieidtural lvalue, — Some of the lower lands are very prodiutivo when ihmv. 
but most of the old clearings have been depleted by repeated croppin^r without 
fertilization. The ridge lands are not worth cultivatino^. 

Timber tree«. — Substantially the same as in the Talhilali \'alh\v, hut Immo thr 
average growth is more vigorous and the stand is ])ettei-. 

Held. — Log timber, 21,049 M feet B. M.; small wood, ir).s.r)4(i cords. 

Demand. — There is verv little demand for tiin])er. The hest loo timber i^ 
delivered at the mill for $»3 per thousand feet, and the sawed lumber is (leli\ ci-eil 
at Tallulah Falls for $9 per thousand feet The demand for local use is >inall. 

AcceasihUity, — A fair wagon road leads to Tallulah Falls, a (listancc^ of about 
12 miles. In the forests there are no serious obstacles to loiririuL^ 

Vuttimj, — Very little cutting has been done, except to clear iauil for rier(->arv 
buildings and fences. * ;, *. . 

Fire, — Most of the area is burned over ever}"^ year, and tiniber anVl.jpu-tuiiVLT' 
are thus injured and young growth is prevented. 
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ReprodiK^tmi, — On the best soils free, but owing to the frequent fires 
seedlings are rarely able to develop into trees. 

Second grmotfi, — Deficient, owing to the customary fires. 

Undei'growth, —Scant, owing to fires and gmzing. 

Rate of grawth, — Medium. 

Water p<ywer, — ^The stream in its lower course is about 20 feet wide and U 
inches deep, and rapid. 

Prkea of land, — Ten dollars per acre would probably buy the best farm in 
the valley; 50 cents per acre would buy the ridge land. 

PERSIMMON CREEK DISTRICT (rABUN COUNTY, GA.). 

• Boundaries. — The divides, including the entire drainage basin of this stream 
and the land below it draining into the Tallulah River above Burton. 

Areii. — Total, 18 square miles; cleared, 2.77 square miles; wooded, 15.23 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — Light colored and shallow, except in ravines and coves. 

IIutnuH and litter. — Scant, except in a few damp areas on north slopes. 

Agricultural valtie. — Slight. The ridges are poor, and the lowlands, once 
fairly fertile, have been cultivated until nearly exhausted. 

Timber trees. — Substantially the same as in the Tallulah Valley. 

Yi^M.—ljog timber, 13,773 M feet B. M.; small wood, 139,395 cords. 

Defnofid. — There is no market for log timber, as it is too far from shipping 
points. There is no sale for local use, because every resident has timber of his own. 

Accessibilitt/. — A fair wagon road leads into this valley from Clayton and from 
Tallulah Falls. The forest here is not especially difficult for logging opeiations. 

Cutting. — No cutting has been done, except to supply the local demand for 

buildings and fences. 

Fire. — Fires are very frequent and the forest shows their effect in injured 
butts and deficient young growth. 

Reproduction. — Free, except for fires and grazing. 

Second growth. — Deficient, owing to the custom of burning the woods 
frequently. 

Undergrowth. — There is very little brush and seedlings are few. Seedlings 
start abundantly, but some reach only 1 foot above the ground before they are 
killed by fire. 

Rate of growth. — Not studied. 

Water power. — The stream near its mouth is 25 feet wide and about 6 inches 
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Yield. — Log timber 6,420 M feet B. M.; small wood, 45,000 cords. 

Dtittand. — There is very little demand for the market. Much of the best 
timber has been cut for local use. 

AcceHnlh!Uty, — Fair wagon roads le«d to Tallulah Falls, about 18 miles distant* 
The mountain sides offer no special difficulties to logging operations. 

Cutthig. — Figured woods and the choicest of the poplar, ash, cherry, and 
walnut have been culled for the market, and large amounts of oak, chestnut, 
and other woods have l)een cut by the farmers for buildings, fences, and fuel. 

/7/v'. — Fires prevail in dry periods wherever there is material enough to 
feed them. The forests are considerably depleted by them. 

RiprndiutUnu — Free, except for fires and grazing. 

JStcottd gromth. — Deficient. The supply of saplings has been greatly reduced 
bv fire. 

Utid<rgr(nrth. — Scant, owing to fires and grazing. 

Ratr of growth, — Not observed. 

Wat**r jxurer. — Limited. The stream is small and variable. 

(hnu'rahip. — Most of the tmct is owned by resident farmers. 

Prtvt'i< of land, — ^Twenty dollars per acre would buy the best farm land, 
and the mountain ridges could be bought for 50 cents to ?:i per aci(». 

TALLULAH RIVER BASIX ABOVE PLUM ORCHARD AND PERSIMMON CKKKKS (kaIU N AND 

TOWNS COUNTIES, GA., AND MACON COUNTY, N. c). 

Ar*a, — Total, 40 square miles; cleared, 1 square mile; woodrd, :*/.♦ xjuiirr 
miles. 

Snrfan, — There are several isolated tracts of arable hind aloui: tlir ri\('i. 
Elsewhere the slopes are usually steep and rocky. Soiiu* (d' the raviin^ Imxr 
precipitous sides. 

*SV>//. — Usuallv fertile in the lowlands, mvines, and covrs. Tlu' ridt'cs Iiavo 
better soil than is common on ridge lands southward. 

H^iiHUH, — Abundant in ravines and coves and on north sIoih^s. 

Agrtcidtural raJue. — Nearly all crops grow well in th'w vjiiicn . Tho value 
of the land for agriculture has been limited }»y the difficulty of sum cs^. Shonl 1 
the corundum plant at Tate City be kept in operation, a ooimI Ikhhc market 
would be developed for farm prcHluce. 

T'tmher tree^, — Oaks, 75 per cent; black gum, 8 per cent: Iiiikoiy. \ p.-r 
cent; chestnut, H per cent; ash, poplar, and cherry, 5 j)er (cnt: <n( uiuIm i. j 
per cent; bucke^'c, 2 per cent; white pine, hemlock, {xwd \)\Xr\\ j)ine. tcHj.ihei , 
3 per cent. l, 

Yield, — Ijog timber, 72,040 M feet H. M.; small wood, :iss,4iM> (oiilsx/ 
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Denuind, — Even the best of the log timber comiuands only a nominal price 
on the .stump, owing to its distance from market. Mining opemtions promise 
to greatly increase the local demand. 

AcceHsiMlity. — At present the center of this valley is al>out 30 miles, by 
rough wagon road, from the railroad at Tullulah Falls. The mining company 
proposes to build a railroad up the valley. Even with good transportation from 
the main valley, the timber on the tributaries would be difficult to get out, 
owing to the steep rocky slopes and the great amount of )>rush in some of the 
ravines. 

Cutting, — No cutting has been done except for local use. The greatest 
amount of log timber used was taken out by the mining company for its 
separating mill and for the houses of its employees. 

Fire, — Fires have been less prevalent in this region than in that adjoining, 
owing principally to the sparse population. The development of the mines by 
introducing more people will undoubted!}^ make fires more prevalent. 

Rejrrodiiction, — Free, except on the highest ridges. 

Sevmid (jrmjnth, — There are many saplings, but hardly enough to make a good 
stand were the mature trees cut. 

UnJ(fr(jr(nrth, — There is a great deal of brush, especially laurel, in the 
ravines and on moist slopes. The ridges are more free, but even there huckle- 
berry, azalea, and seedlings of trees are often quite dense. 

Rate of growth, — Fairly rapid. 

Water pmcer, — Abundant. 

Ibices of land — Prior to the building of the corundum separating mill the 
best land was valued at about $5 per acre, while the mountain ridges could be 
bought for 50 cents to $1 per acre. 

TOXAWAY RlVER BASIN. 

Topitgraphy, — ^This basin drains into the Atlantic through Savannah River. 
The headwaters of the Toxaway are far back in the Blue Ridge, through which 
they have, by erosion, almost worked their way. 

The principal peaks about the headwaters are: Sheep Cliff, 4,653 feet; 
Double Knob, 4,417 feet; Great Hogback, 4,700 feet, and Cold Mountain, 4,500 
feet. 

The descent from these peaks is rapid, amounting to 3,500 feet in 6 miles 
on the Toxaway. There are few prominent points within the basin, but the 
canyons are deeply eroded, and cascades are almost continuous along the 
Whitewater, Horsepasture, and other tributaries. 

The basin has an area of 52,243 acres, of which 95 per cent is wooded. 
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Soil. — Derived from gneiss, and in general well forested. The soil is fertile. 
It is usually a loam of good physical quality. The ridge land is, of course, less 
fertile, yet is capable of growing valuable timber. 

Agriculture, — ^The few clearings that have been made yield good crops of grains 
and corn; but the roughness and steepness of the surface will prevent any 
extensive agriculture. 

So little of the land has been cleared that eroded fields are not a prominent 
feature of the landscape, as in many other localities; but enough has been cleared 
to show what the effect would be. The soil has numerous pebbles and is not 
eroded by rainfall as readily as clay or sand; but, on the other hand, the slopes 
are so steep and the streams so torrential that it would be unwise to uncover any 
but the gentlest slopes and the most fertile soil. 

The foreat, — The forest of this tract is but slightly broken, only 5 per cent 
being cleared. The northern portion, lying well up on the Blue Ridge, havS 
substantiall}^ the same species as the forest of the highlands northward. The 
oaks, hemlock, and white pine predominate. Chestnut, hickory, and gum are 
also abundant. Lower on the slopes the oaks, hickories, and black and yellow 
pines become more prominent. ^ 
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Proportions of timber species in Toxatvay River basin. 

IVr cvul. 

Oaks 55 

Hemlock 7 

Birch 1 

Shortleaf pine '2 

Chestnut 10 

Other speciee s 

Ash 1 

Hickory 7 

White pine S 

Black g\im :» 

Black pine 

The forests of this region are variable; they havo })oen seriously injiiKMi in 

fires, and as a re^iult have some large openings on the rid^^es. Khododoiidroii 
and Kalmia constitute a dense undergrowth in the hollows. 1)( f('(tivo tines juc 
abundant throughout, but the stand of valuable spocios is poor. 

The basin contains 65,088 M feet B. M. of log tinilnM- and 9:U,s^^ < ord> of 
small wood. 

Improvement in forest condition may ho rather inon* dilli( ult In it> tli:ni 
elsewhere, owincf to the abundance of brush and tho lijil>ilitv to tin.. iVIiitt. 
and shortleaf pine are the most promising species for a futiin' forest, y . 
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SALUDA AND FIRST AND SECOND BROAD RIVER BASINS. 

Topography. — The small portions of these two drainage systems examined are 
so similar that they may be described together. Both lie on the southeastern 
slope of the Blue Ridge, and both drain into the Atlantic through Santee River. 

The Blue Ridge at the heads of these basins is about 3,000 feet in elevation 
and the lowest land covered by these descriptions is about 1,200 feet. The slopes 
drained hy the Saluda are steep and often precipitious, and include Table Rock 
and CsBsars Head, both bold, rocky points, affording two of the grandest views 
in the whole region. The cascades and falls through the glens of South Saluda 
and other creeks are very prettj'. There is very little alluvial land on the creeks 
until they reach the plain at the foot of the Blue Ridge. The slopes drained by 
the broad rivers are more moderate. The spurs reach out long distances toward 
the plains, while between these spurs are rapid but seldom cascading creeks, 
with somewhat interrupted alluvial bottom lands. 

Saluda River basin has an area of 30,796 acres, of which 94 per cent is 
wooded. The Broad River basins have an area of 64,400 acres, of which 80 per 
cent is wooded. 

Soil. — In both regions the soils are derived from granite, gneiss, and 
Kchists, which, when they remain in place, make excellent land, but when 
washed and the finer sediments left in one place, the coarser in another, become 
less desirable, as the clays thus formed are stiff, impervious to water, and hard to 
work, while the gravels are porous and light. 

Agriculture, — Corn and cane are the principal crops of this region. Some 
grass is grown on the small clearings in the higher altitudes, and some inferior 
orchards are seen. Sweet potatoes are grown on every plantation, and a few 
small cotton fields are found on the edge of the plain. 

The lack of grass on most of this area leaves the surface exposed to the 
cutting action of falling rain, and the eroding effect is so severe and so evident 
that, in the foothills, no one attempts agriculture upon the ridges. Even the 
gentler slopes on the borders of the alluvial bottoms are often gullied until they 
become not only worthless themselves, but are a source of damage to the bottom 
lands below, which receive the material washed from them. 

Even with such protection as the frequently burned forests afford, the humus 
is washed from the woods, and, being light, is carried far down the stream to 
still waters before it finds a lodging place. 

The forest, — Substantially all the ridges and steeper slopes are forested more 
or less densely, while the creek bottoms are cleared. The cleared area comprises 
6 per cent of the Saluda basin and 20 per cent of the Broad River basins. 
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These forests are principally oaks and hickory, with a sprinkling of nearly 
all other species mentioned in the accompanying list. 

Proportions of timber species in SaJuda River basin. 

Per cent. 

Oaks 60 

Hemlock 1 

Hickory 8 

Chestnut 8 

Black gum 3 

Black pine 3 

White pine 1 

Birch 1 

Shortleaf pine 2 

Other species •. 13 

Proportions of timber species in First and Second Broad Piver Inmns. 

Per oeiit. 

Oaks 60 

Linn 1 

Hickory 8 

Chestnut 7 

Black gum 3 

Black pine 8 

Hemlock 1 

Birch 1 

Shortleaf pine S 

Other species 8 

In condition these forests are inferior. There is very little log tim))or. Many 
of the trees are fire scarred; many, though old, are small because* liro and c^rosion 
of humus have retarded growth. Much of the area has a defici(Mit stand, hocause 
fires have killed seedlings. 

The Saluda basin contains 46,648 M feet B. M. of log tinibcr and 4*')Sj;(Mi 
cords of small wood. The Broad basins contain 460,n()() coihN of small wood. 

To improve this forest it would be necessary to prevent tiro and |)ossi})ly to 
thin out defective trees and undesirable species. The si)C(ics to ho favorod horo 
are poplar, ash, walnut, shortleaf pine, post oak, and white oak, and, in the 
higher altitudes, white pine. 

CATAWBA RIVER BASIN. 

Topograpky, — This area includes the eastern or southern slope of thi' Bhie 
Ridge, with its numerous spurs, from Blowing Rock southward to K(hnond>oii 
Mountain, and is drained by the headwaters of Catawba River, ineliulint: .lolin- 
River, Linville River, and the North and South forks of the rata\v))a, directly 
through Catawba River into the Atlantic. The elevated crest of the Blur 
Ridge, with a few points on it at a lower elevation than 4,0(m» feet, and ri-inu 
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Proportions of species in Oiiatrbd River basin — Continued. 

Per cent. 

Poplar 1 

Black gam 3 

Locust 1 

White pine 5 

Ash 1 

Birch 1 

Black pine 2 

Other species 8 

Nearly all south and east slopes, especially at a low elevation, have been 
damaged by fires to some extent. The best hard woods over much of the area 
have been culled, and the best white pine has been culled from the lower part 
of the valley of Johns River and from a portion of the upper Linville. There 
is yet much hard wood, largely oak, on the headwaters of the Johns, North and 
South forks of the Catawba, and upper Linville rivers. 

This basin contains 670,668 M feet B. M. of log timber and 3,871,860 cords 
of small wood. 

Reproduction of hard woods is free by both stool shoots and seed, and of 
pine by seed. Protection from fire is greatly needed. This, with improvement 
cuttings, would soon develop a valuable forest. 

WILSON CREEK BASIN (bURKE COUNTY, N. C). 

Area, — Total, 68 square miles; cleared, 5 square miles; woodod. ♦;,S s<|imro 
miles; burned, 3 square miles. 

Surface, — Wilson Creek dmins a triangular basin, which has onr rorncM* on 
Grandfather Mountain and one on Cranberrv Mountain, the othtM* at the mouth 
of the creek. It is divided into a series of deep narrow vallcvs. separated hy 
lofty and rough mountain spurs from Grandfather Mountain, (irandniotlicr 
Mountain, and Cranberry Mountain, which converge toward the mouth of the 
creek. There are small areas of alluvial bottoms in the lower ])ait of the ha^in, 
and beyond these bottoms on either side are some low hilU with t^^enth' sh>|)<'-, 
but the area of such is limited. The prevailinti" topocrra])hic feature is a serii^ 
of long steep ridges, inclosing veiy narrow valleys. In the uppei* part of the 
basin there are a few elevated plateau-like benches with a more ^end^. topograph v 
and broad, loft}' hills. 

So!h, — The soil of the uplands is a coarse, sandy or oTjively loam, iicuejallv 
thin, but in some places fairly deep, even on the sloj)es. It is driiv^Ml linn, 
conglomerates, slates, and a coarse gneiss. In spite of its >an(liiiess, mu(h (.t ih 
soil in the upper part of the vallev is well suited for coniferous tnr«'-i .!|^:i^ - -: 
shown bv the fine stand of white pine which it hears in i)laees. llnic \^'''^^u^:f.^K-\- 
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« 

Uiat this forest was at one time far more extensive, but that successive (ires have 
destroyed it. 

Humus and littei\ — Only in the hollows has the ground cover been undis- 
turbed, for nearly all of the slopes have been burned at one time or another. 
On some of the steep southern slopes humus is almost wanting. 

Agricultural value. — ^The bottom lands are fairly productive, but in many 
places are too sandy and light. The upland soils are too deficient in clay and 
too porous to be profitably cultivated, although the lower part of the valle}' is 
well cleared and the middle part dotted with farms. 

Timher trees, — Oak forms about 45 per cent, chestnut about 20 per cent, and 
pine, largely white pine, 15 per cent of the forest. There is some sourwood, 
hickory, birch, linn, and maple, and in a few places some tulip poplar, with 
several small bodies of hemlock. The lower part of the valley has been partially 
culled; no cutting has been done in the upper part. 

Rejyrodxictwh. — White pine reproduces well wherever it is given full light and 
a suitable seed bed. Thickets of other trees are not infrequent where the condi- 
tions for germination are suitable and where they have not been destroyed by 
fires. 

Second growth. — There are a few stands of young pine which are in excellent 
condition, and some second-growth hard woods, chiefly sprouts, in the woodland 
adjoining the farms. The proportion of such, however, is insignificant. 

Undergrmt^th, — Kahnla and rhododendron fonn dense thicket** in many places. 
A great deal of the white-pine forest has a thick undergrowth of azaleas and 
other shrubs. 

Rate of groxrth. — White pine makes excellent growth, but that of the hard 
wood and bemloc*k associated with it is not near so rapid.* The 3'ellow pines 
make fair growth. 

Water pmrer. — There is ample fall, but the stream is too small to furnish 
power for a large plant. 

(honerHhip. — The upper part of the basin is held in large tracts for specula- 
tive purposes; the lower pail is held in small tracts by residents. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at J6 to $15 per acre; woodland, at $1 
to $4 per acre. 

LIXVILLK RIVER BASIN BELOW^ FALLS (bURKE COUNTY, N. C). 

BoHiularies. — This tract includes that portion of Linville River basin 13'ing 
between the southern base of Table Rock Ridge and Linville Falls. 

Area. — Total, 32 square miles; cleared, none; wooded, 32 square miles; 
burned, 2 square miles. 
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Surface, — In thi« portion of its course the river flows through a deep gor^e 
between Linville Mountain and Table Rook Ridge. In few places is it more 
than 2 miles between the two crests of the watershed, and in many places the 
gorge is more than 2,000 feet deep. The descent of the river is a continuous 
series of rapids and falls, there being more than 2,(X)<) feet of fall in 12 miles. 
The slopes of both mountains are in all places very steep. There are many cliffs, 
and none of the land is suitable for farming. 

So!h, — The soils on the Linville Ridge are very thin and sandy, derived from 
(juartzite, and the rock generally lies only a few inches below the surface. There 
are many areas where the rock is entirely exposed. On Table Rock Ridge the 
soils are mostly from metamorphosed ssindstones, and are generally deeper and 
not so sandy. Over large areas the earth is strewn with loose rock. 

Agrundtxiral value. — This land has absolute!}' no agricultural value, and th(ue 
are no farms on the drainage basin of this part of the river. 

Ifumtis and Utter. — There is very scant leaf mold in any part of this area 
except in the bottoms of a few of the deepest and most protected hollows. Hoth 
slopes of the basin have often been severely burned and the tires have destroyed 
the previous scant ground cover. 

Tlmher treen. — Inferior hard woods mixed with small yellow pines form the 
forests on all of the upper slopes. In the protected hollows ther(» are small 
areas of better hard woods mixed with hemlock and some white pine: the only 
timber trees of anj^ value on the ridges are chestnut, oak, and yellow pine. The 
timber in the gorge is at present inaccessible. It is possible that it \\\\\r\\{ ho 
floated out, but the expediency of this is doubtful. 

Acceist<ihlllty. — There is no road, not even a riding way into the ^'or<x(\ 

Und*^rgrowth.—\n a few places there is a dense undergrowth, hut the tir«'> 
keep the woods oj^en except foi a year's growth of stool sprouts from the iw- 
killed shrubs and trees. 

Secarid growth, — There is no second growth, except the young trees which Uwxo 
appeared on fire scalds. A great many of these have ali(wiy heen injured i)y 
fires; this is the case also with nearly all of the old timber. 

Reproductnm, — Reproduction is poor on all the slop(\s. It is better in the 
hollows where the ravages of the tires are not so grcnit. 

OunierHhlp, — This basin forms a part of large areas held tor >p(Mulative 
purposes. 

Water j)ower, — This portion of the Linville has a very ra])i(l I'ail. and IiImI) 
dams could be built in many places. Much of the rock at hand would ln' >uit:iM 
for dam construction. 'W 

* * * 

Prices of land, — The price of land is stated to he from i^\ to -^-J ixiiT?;?. i, 
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JOHN RIVER BASIN ABOVE FORKS (CALDWELL COUNTY, N. c). 

Area, — ^Total, 92 square miles; cleared, 14 square miles; wooded, 78 square 
miles; burned, 6 square miles. 

Surface. — ^The basin is divided by the chief tributaries into a series of long, 
parallel valley's, which rise on the steep southern slopes of the Blue Kidge 
between Blowing Rock and Grandfather Mountain, and debouch toward the south. 
The slopes of these ridges are steep, rough, and rocky, and in many places 
there are cliffs. Very narrow strips of alluvial land border most of the streams 
nearly to their heads, but the mountains rise almost immediately from the borders 
of the alluvial land. In many places from crest to crest of the intervening 
ridges the width of the valley is less than a mile, while the difference of 
elevation is from 1,600 to 2,000 feet from the sti'eam to the crest of the 
watershed. 

Soih, — The upland soils are gray, sandy loams, in a few places fine grained 
and stiffer, but generally coarse grained, often gravelly or very rocky, derived 
from gneiss and conglomerates. The soils of the bottoms are too light and 
porous to be productive. 

Ifuimcs and litter. — As the prevailing aspect is southerly and the slopes are 
dr3% fires are frequent. The ground cover is proportionately scant. Many of 
the hollows face the south and fire passes through them. 

Tiitiher tree^. — Oak and chestnut with hemlock, white pine, and maple form 
the greater portion of the forests, especially in the upper part of the basin. In 
the lower part and on the dr^^er slopes there is more oak, and chestnut is more 
largely, replaced by various yellow pines. Many of the trees are fire scarred, 
and on all the coniferous slopes there are pines which have been killed by fires. 

Yield, — ^The yield is from 2,500 to 3,000 feet B. M. per acre in the upper 
part of the valley, except on the thinly timbered upper slopes, where it is less. 
The merchantable timber has been cut from below Globe and some of the best 
has l)een removed fi'om above that place. 

Demand, — ^There is an active demand for good hard wood, for white and 
yellow pine lumber, and for chestnut-oak tan bark. 

AcceHsihlUty, — There is a logging road from Lenoir up the valley. 

Cutting, — The best timber on the main river has been cut, and cutting is 
in progress on Anthony Creek, one of the largest western tributaries of the river. 

Reproduction, — ^There is generally very good reproduction after fires, 
especially of the pine, which finds a suitable seed bed for germination on the 
naked earth. Oaks and chestnut sprout freely after fires. 

Second growth, —There is a limited second-growth woodland in the lower part 
of the valley and around the farms. 
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Undergrmcth, — There is considerable undergrowth in many parts of the 
valley. 

Water pmuer. — The lower part of the river is large enough to furnish 
considerable power with a high dam, and there are several sites where such could 
be erected. 

Oronersh!]). — The forest land in the lower portion of the basin is held by 
resident citizens in small tracts; the upper part is held in large tracts. 

NORTH FORK OF CATAWBA RFVER (m'dOWELL COUNTY, N. c). 

BotmdarltfK, — This area includes the drainage basins of the North Fork of 
Catawba River and of Armstrong Creek. The basin .forms a fan-shaped area 
lying on the eastern and southern slopes of the Blue Ridge. 

Area. — Total, 122 square miles; cleared, 15 square miles; wooded, 107 square 
miles; burned, 8 square miles. 

Surface. — On the northwest and northeast are the Blue Ridge and Linville 
Mountain. Slopes and loft}' spurs from these penetrate the basin from the north 
and west, dividing the upper portion of the basin into a series of narrow, 
parallel, and often gorge-like valleys. The head of Catawba River, lying between 
Hogback Mountain and Linville Mountain, occupies a gorge with almost i)rocipitous 
slopes on either side, the crests of the surrounding mountains risinj^if from Ijmh) 
to 2,000 feet above the bed of the stream. The lower part of the hasin opens 
out into the rolling country of the upper edge of the Piedmont Phiteau. 

Soils, — Soils of the western and southern part of the })asin are derivcnl from 
gneiss and schist, and are deep and generally smooth, even whoie steep. • Fhoso 
of the northeastern part are derived from quartzite, and are thin, sandy, and 
sterile. 

Agricultural value. — Below the junction of Armstrong C'rec^k and the North 
Fork there are only a few. narrow strips of alluvial land; below there the bottom 
lands are broader. The upland soils, where derived from oneiss and s<hlsts. arr 
generaii}' productive; those that are derived from (juartzitc aie too thin and 
sandy to be agricultural. The steep lands lying along the face of the Bhu* 
Ridge are largely in grass, though some corn is raised even on the* stcrj) slopo. 
A considerable amount of fruit is raised, and the proiluction of fruit is vearlv 
receiving more attention. 

Humus and litter. — In the deep hollows there is nnuh h^af mold. The 
woodland is subject to pasturage, and this in many places tends to ])rc\« iit the 
accumulation of mold bv breaking its cover and allowing it to wash. The. -lope- 
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and Cranberry mountains, which divide the upper part of the basin into a series 
of deep, narrow hollows, alternating with rough, high, and steep ridges. 

Soils. — ^The soils of the mountainous portion of the ba^in are generally gi*ay 
loams, sandy and thin, and often very rocky. Those of the lower part are red 
loams much deeper and free from rocks. 

ITuiam and Utter. — Leaf mold is scant, except in the deepest hollows where 
it has been protected from fires. 

Agricultural value. — Except on the narrow alluvial strips the soils on the 
mountains are poor, and agriculture is carried on at a decided disadvantage. The 
alluvials in man}' places are sand\' and porous. The red soils of the hill eouiitrv 
are by no means fertile, but are more easily cultivated than the steep and sand}- 
mountain slopes. 

Tivibei* trees. — Oaks, largely the scarlet and chestnut oak, form 50 per cent 
or more of the forest; chestnut, about 30 per cent; black, white, and scrul) pine, 
from 10 to 15 per cent. In the deep hollows there is a small amount of maple, 
linn, birch, ash, and poplar. 

Yield. — The yield is about 2,500 feet B. M. per acre. 

Demand. — There is a limited demand in the lowest part of the area for the 
very best grades of hard-wood timber for shipping. There is a better deiiuiiul 
for pine for local use. 

Accessibility.— The distance from the nearest point of the Inisiii to Mor^jjinton. 
the nearest railroad station, is too great to permit the profitable harullino of juiy 
but the choicest lumber. 

Second growth. — Second growth is not abundant and is ^'•(Miorally ('ontiiuni 
to the woodland associated with the farms. It consists laru(*lv ot* pine uioxev 
and scarlet oak, chestnut, and sourwood sprouts. In the hiinied foK-^t arras 
there is sometimes a considemble amount of youn<^ ihestimt ami <»ak >j)roiit-. 

Undergrowth. — Kalmia forms man\' thickets on rocky land, and there i> a 
considerable amount of brush which has followed tires. 

Reprodiiction. — Young trees are generally not ahnndant, evidently on account 
of the tires which destroy the seedlings. 

Rate of grmcth. — Accretion is slow on nearly all of the mountain land. 
White pine on the foothills makes very good growth, ho\ve\ ei-. 

Water power. — The streams are too small to yield more than a limited powei-. 

Oimiership, — ^The largest portion of the mountain land i> held in IaiL!<' tracts. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $^5 to §80 per acn^: woodLmd. at 
to $5. 
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HEADWATERS OF CATAWBA RIVER ABOVE OLD FORT (m'dOWELL COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — Total, 42 square miles; cleared, 5 square miles; wooded, 37 square 
miles; severely burned, 8 scjuare miles. 

Surface. — The topography of the basin is extremely rough. It is fan-shaped 
and is penetrated by numerous high spurs, which converge toward its northern 
part. The Blue Ridge forms its upper boundary. The valleys of the numerous 
tributary streams are deep, narrow gorges, with only occasional limited areas 
of alluvial bottom. The slopes of the dividing ridges are steep and rugged; in 
man}' places encumbered with rocks and- towlders or forming cliffs. 

SoUi<, — The soils are gray or loose loams, generally coarse grained or grav- 
elly, derived from gneiss. On the slopes of the steep ridges they are extremely 
thin, and even in the valleys are seldom very deep. The bottom lands have 
been severelv washed bv numerous and disastrous freshets. 

Ilmnns and litter. — On the steep upper slopes, especial! \' those with southerh'^ 
exposures, there is almost no soil cover; in the hollows, however, humus has 
accumulated to a considerable depth. The uppi^r slopes of the mountains are 
periodically and severely burned. 

Tlmhtr irten. — Oaks form about 45 per cent and chestnut about 35 per cent 
of the forest. On dry, especially gravelly slopes, there is a considerable inter- 
mixture of shortleaf, black, and scrub pines, and in the hollows maple, hickory, 
birch, linn, ash, and occasionally yellow poplars are found. 

Yield. — The average stand per acre is about 2,500 feet B. M. of merchant- 
able timber; in some of the deep hollows where there has been no culling it is 
considerably more, and on the thinly timbered slopes it is much less. 

Dt'iimnd, — There is an active demand for nearly all grades of lumber, and 
for oak and hemlock tan bark. 

AccesslhiUty. — The Southern Railway passes through the middle of the basin 
and there are roads up nearly all the large tributary streams. 

« 

Cutting. — A large part of the basin has been cut over several times, but 
there are several thousand acres at the head of the river which are yet unculled. 
A large amount of tan bark has not yet been removed, but is being gotten out 
lis rapidly as possible for the tanner}' at Morganton. There is a small mill at 
present cutting on the stream, with a capacit}^ of about 10,000 feet per day. 

Sfcond (jroivth. — There is no second growth of value, as the repeated fires 
injure stool shoots before they become large enough to be of any use. 

Underf/rowt/t .— WhilQ there is not very much Kalmta or rhododendron, there 
is, in nearly all the badl}' burned woods, a considerable undergrowth of sprouts 
from fire-killed trees and deciduous shrubs. 
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Rate of growf /i,—\ccvetion h slow, except on moist soil in the deep hollows 
and at the base of the slopes. 

Water ixnrer, — Although there is ample fall, the streams are too small to 
develop a large ix)wer. 

OwnerHhip, — AlK)ut one-fourth of the forest land is owned by residents; the 
rest is held in large areas for speculative purposes. 

Prices of land. — Farming land sells at $4 to ^30 per acre, except the }x»st 
bottom land, which brings from $50 to $1()0 per acre. Woodland sells at ^l to 
$4 per acre. 

BRUSH, CLEAR, AND CRIB CREEK BASINS (m'DOWELL COUNTY, N. C). 

Art^a. — Total, ()8 square miles; cleared, 11 square miles; wooded, 55 s(|uaro 
miles; burned, 2 square miles. 

Sfoiface. — The surface of this area is ])enetrated from the northwest by lofty 
spurs of the Blue Ridge, which divide it into a series of narrow, gorge-like valley>. 
There is very little bottom or rolling land along the base of the mountains. T\w 
mountains are steep and generally rocky. 

jSoi/s. — The prevailing soils are loams and loose loams, often course giaiiuMi 
and gravelly, derived from gneiss and metamorphosed sandstone Thoy nw^ 
generally thin, and are not fertile even where the slopi^s are goiitU*. Tho hottoin 
lands are more productive, but in some places the}' have been badly wjishcd hy 
freshets. 

Ifnmus and litter. — On the steep upper slopes, especially tliox' with xiutlnM-ly 
aspects, there is little leaf mold. Fires are not infrequent and liiiiini> is >cani 
over the entire burned area. 

Thnhrr treea, — The oaks compOvse al)out 50 ])er cent of the foiv^t: (luvNtjmt 
about 30 per cent. On sunny slopes there is a little intcniiixtmr of pint, 
especially at low elevations. In the hollows typical Appalachian hard wootU air 
dominant, associated with hemlock. In a few localiticv^ thrre is M)nic white ])inr. 

J7//A/.— The avemge stand is from 2,(X)0 to 3,000 fcot H. M. of iiMMchantahU' 
timber per acre, except on the steepest and most stony southern slope>. where, in 
many places, it is less than 500 feet. In addition to the mill tiniiMM- there i^ 
about one coni of oak and hemlock tan bark p(»r acre. 

/>e7/m7irf.— There is an active demand for good timber and for oak anl 
hemlock tan barks. 

Accessibility. — The Southern Railway lies only a f(»w niihs fr(»m tin \^)\\x'v 
part of this area, which is penetrated by numerous wat^on loaiU. 

Cuttlmj. — The greater part of the timber is owned \>\ a \\i\\x 
which has just begun its exploitation. Several small mili> have ( nl 
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places on the lower parts of the streams, but the greater portion of the area has 
never been culled. 

Reprodivction. — Nearly all of the broad-leaved species, when small, sprout 
from the stump when cut or fire killed. Where protected from tire and suitable 
light conditions prevail, there are abundant seedlings of the dominant elements 
in the forest. 

Second growth. — There is a considerable amount of second-growth polQS and 
saplings at various places in the forest where old tires have run. This is 
especially the case in the pine woods at low elevation. 

Undergrowth. — Shrubby undergrowth is scant, but there are occasional 
thickets of Kalmia and other shrubs. 

Rate of growth, — On moist soils accretion is good. On dry soils and at high 
elevation it is not so rapid. 

Water pmoer, — ^The streams are too small to yield a large power, but there 
are many falls which could be utilized by small plants. 

(hcnership. — There are 9 families on Crib Creek, 20 on Clear Creek, and 
about the same number on Brush Creek. 

l\iees of land, — Farming land sells at ^ to $20 per acre; woodland, at $1 
to %h per acre. 

YADKIN RIVER BASIN. 

Topography, — ^The portion of the basin of this river examined includes the 
eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, with its spurs from Bullhead Mountain south- 
ward to Blowing Rock. It is drained by the head streams of the Yadkin and 
all of its northern tributaries eastward to and including Roaring River. The 
crest of the Blue Ridge,, with an elevation of more than 2,500 feet, limits the 
area on the north; and from this, numerous sharp and steep spurs penetrate the 
area, dividing it into a series of narrow parallel basins, trending northwest and 
southeast, from the southern ends of which the streams emerge and unite to form 
the Yadkin, at an elevation of 1^000 feet. 

The topography is rough, the slopes of the ridges steep, the intervening 
valleys narrow, showing unchecked, natural erosion from a high mountain mass 
to a lower base level, in a country with rock of varying hardness and an abun- 
dant rainfall. 

The basin has an area of 253,120 acres, of which 84 per cent are wooded. 

Aft??7.— The alluvial lands in the valleys are narrow strips or small bodies, 
seldom more than a few acres in area, of dark, sandy-loam soils, rich in humus, 
and fertile; or occasionally of coarse sand, and poor. The soils of the uplands, 
produced by the decomposition of slates, sandstone, and gneiss, are highly siliceous, 
and often coarse and poor. On north slopes and in the hollows accumulated 
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mold adds to the fertility and checks the removal of the finer, clayey particles; 
while the poverty of the naturally infertile south slopes is augmented by repeated 
fires which destro\' the litter and facilitate the removal of the finer particles of 
the soil by the heavv rains. 

Agrleidture. — Corn is the staple crop on the alluvial lands and on the 
slopes at lower elevations, while corn, grass, and some apples are cultivated on 
the shadv north slopes at high elevations and in the deep, cool hollows that 
indent the face of the mountain. 

Some of the alluvial bottoms have been damaged by being washed and gul- 
lied by freshets, or by the deposit of coarse sand and gravel brought down from 
the mountains. Many of the steep slopes, exposed to erosion by the naked 
cultivation required for corn, have been gullied to the bed rock, and their 
agricultural value temporarily destroyed. Many such abandoned fields are being 
colonized by wind-sown pine seedlings, which check further erosion and rebuild 
the soil. 

Tlit^ forest. — ^The forests, which are confined to the slopes, are formed of 
hard woods, chiefly oak, associated with pine (black, rarely with white) on thr 
drier south and east slopes; and of mixed hard woods — oak, chestnut, nuiplo, 
poplar, linn, and ash — associated with hemlock in deep hollows and on north 
slopes. The better forests lie to the southwest of MuU)errv Gap. East of this 
gap the oak and pine are smaller and of poorer quality, and have sutiVrcd ni(»ro 
from fires; but fires have also done much damage to the pine and oak oroNvint^ 
on the southward slopes. Culling has been carried on for many yoars, niiuli of 
the choicest timber having been removed from the bordering lands, (»voii to tho 
sources of the streams; but much oak and some pine yet remain. 

The hard woods reproduce freely from stool shoots and the piiu's from seed. 
To prevent further deterioration of the forest and improve its condition, protection 
from fire is necessary, while improvement cuttings are recjuired in many i)lac(*s 
to remove worthless stock and to free 3'oung timber. 

The basin contains 539,920 M feet B. M. log timber and :*>,i>r)6,tH;o conls of 
small wood. 

The proportions of timber species are as follows: • 

Pro}X)rt!oTUt of timber .ytecifs In Yndkhi Jilnr hnsli,. 

I'tT ••.-III. 

Oakfl < >o 

Hemlock .5 

Birch 1 

Other 8i)ecies S 

Locust 1 

Chestnut 12 

• Linn I, 
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I^ofKtrtloiis of timber species in Yadkin Hirer basin — Continued. 

Per cent. 
Maple : 1 

Black pine 3 

White pine 2 

Blac'k gum 2 

Hickory 5 

Shortleaf pine 1 

ROARING RIVER BASIN. 

A?*{'a. — Total, 83.75 square miles; cleared, 21.25 square miles; wooded, 02.50 
square miles. 

Surfcvce. — Hilly to mountainous, except the narrow creek bottoms, which are 
level. 

Soil, — Light-colored loam, shallow except along the creek bottoms, where it 
is sandy. 

Agricultural v(due. — Corn is grown with the aid of fertilizers on the creek 
bottoms. Graas does well along the crest of the mountain and in the higher 
coves. The lower ridges and slopes are not agricultural land. 

Thnher treen. — Oak, 70 per cent; chestnut, 20 per cent; white pine, hemlock, 
black pine, etc., together, 10 per cent. 

Yield.— hog timber, 42,880 M feet B. M.; small wood, 607,200 cords. 

Demand, — Nominal, owing to difficult}' of access, long haul, and bad roads. 
The most accessible of the best might bring %\ per thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility,— Th^ higher slopes are steep, and the present roads poor and 
subject to the wash of creeks which either cross or follow them. 

Fire. — Frequent fires on the dry ridges exposed southward have greatly' 
injured the forest by preventing reproduction. But little marketable timber has 
been killed, however. 

Second growth. — Inferior because of fires and defective trees remaining from 
the old forest. 

. Undergrowth. — Light, except in ravines where laurel is dense. 

Reproduction. — Free, except for fire. 

Bate of gnnoth. — Rapid, except on driest ridges. 

Water power, — Numerous small powers along the branches and on the main 
stream, but the flow is inconstant and hard to hold. 

Owne}*8hip. — Numerous small tracts are held by resident owners. 

Occupancy. — The tract is dotted with small clearings. About 250 families 
are living in this basin. 

Places of land. — From 50 cents to $15 per acre. 
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NORTH AND MIDDLE FORK8 OF REDDIE RIYER BASINS (wiLKES COUNTY, N. C). 

Area. — Total, 50.25 square miles: cleared, 12.75 square miles; wooded, 37.50 
square miles. 

Surface. — Mountainous, with long spurs reaching from the Blue Ridge toward 
Yadkin River, and narrow valleys having very narrow bottoms between. 

xSi^i'/.— Light-brown loam on the mountains, red clay on the foothills; none 
of it very fertile. 

Ilufiius and Utter, — Light, mosth' consumed by the frequent fires. 

Agricultural value. — Too rough and steep on the hills, while the narrow bottoms 
are liable to wash. A little grass is grown in the higher coves, and a little 
corn along the creeks. 

Timber trees. — Oak, 75 per cent; chestnut, 15 per cent; others, 10 per cent. 

Yield. — Log timber, 38,880 M feet B. M.; small wood, 434,400 cords. 

Denuind. — Too remote from rail. The best white pine and oak bring $1 per 
thousand feet on the stump. 

Accessibility. — Roads are poor, but otherwise there would be no great 
difficulty in logging. 

Fire. — Frequent; the damage is hot striking, but the forest is in very inferior 
condition on this account. 

Second growth. — There are many promising saplings, but the growth is 
insufficient because of fire. 

Undergrowth. — Light, except in ravines where are dense thickets of laurel. 

Rejyroduction. — Deficient because of much fire; otherwise free. 

Rate of growth. — Medium. 

Water pmter. — Limited, because fluctuating. There are some good sites along 
the lower streams, however. 

Oionership. — ^The tract is mostly divided into small holdings. 

Occupancy. — About 100 families are now living on this tract 

Prices of land. — From 50 cents to $15 per acre. 

MULBERRY CREEK BASIN (WILKES COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — Total, 26.25 square miles; cleared, 6 square miles; wooded, 20.25 
square miles. 

Surfoi^e. — Hilly to mountainous. 

Soil. — Light, especially on the ridges. There is some fair sandy loam along 
the creeks. 

Humus and litter. — Light, mostly consumed by frequent fires. 

Agricultural value.— Corn is grown on the sandy creek bottoms. Wheat is 
grown on the clay lands, but grass is limited to a small area in the higher coves. 
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Timber trees. — Oaks, 75 per cent; chestnut, 10 per cent; other species, 16 
per cent. 

Yield.— hog timber, 77,120 M feet B. M.; small wood, 158,030 cords. 

Deraand. — Because of remoteness from rail and the poor condition of roads, 
the best log timber brings only $1 per thousand feet on the stump. 

Acceasibility. — The natural grades are very favorable toward Wilkesboro, but 
the present roads are poor, and the distance is long. The slopes are often steep 
and rocky. 

Fire. — Although frequent, very few large trees are killed; the forest is very 
inferior on this account. 

Second grrrwth. — Saplings are abundant, except on the drier ridges, where the 
stand is reduced by fire. 

Undergivwtli. — Light, except in ravines, where laurel thickets abound. 

Reproduction. — Free, except as injured by fire. 

Rate of ijrmcth. — Rapid, except on the driest ridges. 

Waier poioer. — Inconstant. Local grist and saw mills are frequently dam- 
aged by floods. 

(honership. — Mostly divided into small tracts held by local residents. 

Occupancy. — About 100 families are scattered along the creek and branches. 

Prices of land. — Fifty cents per acre is a common price for mountain land. 
The best creek bottoms bring J30 per acre. 

SOUTH FORK OF REDDIE RIVER BASIN (wiLKES COUNTY, N. c). 

Area. — Total, 15.75 square miles; cleared, 2.25 square miles; wooded, 13.50 
square miles. 

Surface. — Hilly to mountainous, except creek bottoms, which are very 
narrow and frequently interrupted. 

HumuM and litter. — Light, except in north coves where fire is infrequent. 

Soil. — Light. On the ridges derived from gneiss by decomposition and 
usually much washed. The creek bottoms are sandy and light. Along the 
foothills is a light-colored, claj^ loam ("white land"). The lower slopes are 
usually red clay. 

Agricultural value. — Corn is grown on the creek bottoms by the aid of 
fertilizers, and wheat on the lower clay lands. Grass holds well only in the higher 

altitudes. 

Timber trees. — Oaks, 75 per cent; chestnut, 10 per cent; hickories, maple, gum, 
white, black, shortleaf, and scrub pine, with a sprinkling of cherry, walnut, ash, 
and poplar, together, 15 per cent. 

Yield.— \jog timber, 21,920 M feet B. M.; small wood, 175,680 cords. 
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Demand. — Sliglit. The best timber ha« been culled out, and %\ per thousand 
feet on the stump is considered a fair price for the best remaining. 

Accessibility. — Except for the steep slopes of most of the ridges, this basin 
is not especially difficult of access, but the roads are very rough. 

Fir*'. — ^The ridges have been repeatedly burned, and, although little log timber 
has been killed by fire, the forests are in poor condition because of so much 
burning. 

Sf'Ctmd growth. — There are many saplings of oak, pine, and chestnut, but the 
stand is deficient, because of the frequent fires and the too thorough drainage 
along the ridges. 

Undergrmcth. — There are dense patches of laurel in the ravines and coves, 
and the ridges have much underbrush, consisting of azalea, huckleberry, and the 
seedlings and sprouts of timber trees. 

Reprodxicti4m. — Were it not for fire reproduction would be abundant, but, as 
it is, the stand is not half what it should be. 

Rate ofgrmcth. — Rapid, except on the driest portions of the ridges. 

Water pmcer. — Inconstant and difficult to regulate, as reservoirs would soon 
fill with sand and gravel. Below Whittington, however, there are several crood 
locations for mills using a moderate amount of power. 

Ownership. — Most of this land is divided into small tracts bv the residents 
of the valley. 

Occupancy. — About 40 families are scattered about on small clearinjj^s in thi< 
valley. 

Prices of land. — The best bottom lands can be bought for 5?:^() per jicre. I)ut 
much of the mountain land would not bring over 50 cents per iieie. 
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A* Fsgv. 

Abies fnuKii. See Balaam. 

Abram Creek district, forest and land conditions in. 177-178 
Acer negundo. See Boxelder. 
Acer penn.«iylvanlcum. See Maple, KtrJped. 
Acer rubrum. See Maple, red. 
Acer rubnim drummondii. St'e Maple, Dnimmond. 
Acer saccharum. See Maple, sugar. 
Acer saccharum nigrum. See Maple, black. 
Acer spicatum. See Maple, mountain. 
^fUsculus octandra. See Buckeye, 
.^^sculus octandra hybrida. S^f Buckeye, purple. 
Agricultural value. See names of basins and districts. 

Agriculture, extent of 17-18 

Ailanthus, o(*currence. size, and growth of 37 

Ailanthus glandulosa. See Ailanthus. 

Alarka Creek basin, forest and land conditions in .. 11J8-189 

Alum Cave Creek district, forest and land conditions 

in 171-1T2 

Ameianchier botryapium. See Service, small-flowered. 
Amelanehier canadensis. See Service tree. 
Andrews, N. C, forest and land conditions in Valley 

River basin near 242-244 

Appalachian region. See Southern Appalachian 
region. 

Apple, crab, occurrence, hIzi*. and use of 34 

Apple, narrowleaf crab, cx?currence of 84 

Arbor vltw, occurrence of 28 

Ash, amoiuit of, by ba.Min.«i W 

Ash, Bil imore, occurrence anci size of 40 

Ash, black, txjcurrence and size of 89-40 

Ash, Catawba, occurrence, size, and growth of 40 

Ash, green, occurrence and size of 40 

Ash, mountain, occurrence and size of 34 

Ash, prickly, occurrence, size, and u.se of 37 

Ash, red, occurrence, size, and use of 40 

Ash, white, occurrence, size, use, and growth of 40 

reproduction of 24 

Asheville, N. C, reproduction near, plate showing 242 

Swannanoa River near, plate showing 278 

Asimina triloba. See Papaw. 

A.spen, large-tooth, occurrence and size of 29 

Atoa Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 235-236 

B. 

Bald Creek (North) basin, forest and land conditions 

In 117-118 

Balm of Gilead, occurrence, size, growth, and use of. . 29 

Balsam, occurrence, size, and use of 27-28 

Bark, tanneries using 19 

Basins, drainage, description of 51-2K2 

Bn-sswood. occurrence and size of 39 

Bear otik. Sre Oak, bear. 
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Beech, amount of, by basins 6^-66 

occurrence, size, and reproduction of 80 

Bell Creek district, forest and land conditions in 248-249 

Bell tree. See Pea wood. 

Betula lenta. See Birch, sweet. 

Betula lutea. See Birch, yellow. 

Betula nigra. See Birch, river. 

Beverly district, forest and land conditions in 78-74 

Big Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. 156-157. 225-227 

Big Laurel Creek district, forest and land conditions 

in 68-59 

Big Pigeon River basin, lands in. classiflcation of 52 

log timber in 52-56 

small wood in 62 

Big Pine Creek district, forest and land conditions 

in 188-189 

Big Yellow Mountain, plate showing 70 

Big and Little Snowbird Creek basins, forest and land 

conditions in 232-283 

Biltmore ash. See Ash, Biltmore. 

Birch, amount of, by basins 55-56 

Birch, river, occurrence, size, and use of 29-30 

Birch, sweet, occurrence, size, and use of 80 

Birch, yellow, occurrence, size, and use of 80 

reproduction of 24 

Bittemut, occurrence, size, growth, and use of 28 

Black ash. See Ash, black. 

Black gum. See (Uim, black. 

Black haw. See Haw, black. 

Blackjack, occurrence, size, and iLseof 82 

Black maple. See Maple, black. 

Black oak. See Oak, black. 

Black pine. See Pine, black. 

Black spruce. See Spnice. black. 

Blackthorn. iS«- Thorn, black. 

Black walnut. See Walnut, black. 

Black willow. See Willow, black. 

Blue cornel. S^e Cornel, blue. 

Blue Ridge, forests on, plate showing 260 

oak, chestnut, on, growth of, rate of 48 

tree species on 24 

Blue Ridge linn. See Linn, Blue Ridge. 

Blue Ridge thorn. See Thorn, Blue Ridge. 

Bluff, N. C, forest and land conditions in Spring Creek 

basin near 187-188 

Boone district, forest and land conditions in 72-73 

Boxelder, occurrence and size of 88 

Boynton thorn. See Thoni, Boynton. 

Bradley Creek ba.sin, forest and land conditions in.. 185-18P 

Briar Cove, culled forest in. plate showing 280 

Briar Cove district, forest and land conditions in 170-171 

Bridle Creek district, forest and land conditions in ... 68-69 

283 
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Pace 

BhmmI Kf ver ( Fiivt and Soc«>nd ) bA.<1n«. landi* in, claaRi- 

ffcationof 52 

UiC timber in 68-66 

small wcjrjdin 63 

Broad (Flint and Second) and iSaluda River baKins, 

forest and land conditionn in 365-266 

topninvphy of 265 

Bnwh. prevention of enmion by, plate showing 62 

Brush Creek basin, forei^t and land conditions 

in 77-7H, 224-225 

Brush, Clear, and (^rib Creeic boninii, forest and land 

conditions in 276^277 

Buck (.Yeek, forest and land conditions in Cullasagee 

River basin near 195-197 

Buck Creek basin, fore«tand land conditions in 211-213 

Ruck Mountain district. forc»<t and land conditionn in. lai 

Buckeye, amount of, by basins 55-5« 

occurrence, size, and growth of 3« 

Buckeye, purple, occurrence and size of 38 

Buckley thorn. Srf Thorn, Buckley. 

Buckthoni. occurrence and size of 38 

Buffalo and Cochran Creek basins, forest and land 

conditions In 237-238 

Buffalo <;reek (West) Ijasin, forest and land condi- 
tions in 233-234 

Buffalo Mountain, north end of. forest and land con- 
ditions on 92-91 

Buffalo and Cheroke<f Mountain districts, forest and 

land conditions in 114-115 

Hurmingtown Creek basin, forest and land conditions 

In 205-207 

Bumsville, N. C, forest and land conditions In Caney 

River basin above 128-129 

Bushnell, N. C, forest and land conditions in Tennes- 
see River basin near 227-228 

forest and land conditions in Tuckasegee River 

biudnnear 228-229 

Butternut, occurrence, size, reproduction, and value 

of 28 

C. 

Cades Cove district, forest and land conditions in . . . 176-177 

Caney Fork basin, forest and land conditions in 210-211 

Caney River basin, forest and land conditions in . . . 128-129 
Caney River district, forest and land conditions in. . 119-120 
(}anton, N. C, forest and land conditions In Pigeon 

River Valley between Ferguson and '. . . . 154-155 
(Carolina hemlock. See Hemlock, Carolina. 
Carolina shagbark. See Shagbark, Carolina. 
Carplnus carollniana. See Iron wood. 
Castanea dentata. See Cheatnut. 
Castanca pumlla. See Chinquapin. 

Cat ('reek basin, forest and land conditions in 182-183 

Catalpa, occurrence, size, use, and growth of 40 

Cataluchee Creek district, forest and land conditions 

in 155-156 

Catawba ash. See Awh, Catawba. 

Catawba River, caiN'ades near head of, plate showing. 38 

white oak on. growth of, rate of 46 

C«tawba River (headwaters) above old fort, forest and 

land conditions on 275-276 

Catawba River ba.Hin, forest and land conditions in. 266-277 

landN in, classification of h2 

log timber in 63-56 

Hmall wood In 53 

topography of 266-267 

(*«tHwliA River (North Fork) basin, forest and land 

conditions in 272-278 



Catawba River lowland*, ^and deposited in. plate 

showing .*4 

Catawba thorn. St* Thorn. Catawba. 

(^ttle, sheep, and swine, numbers of 22 

( *edar. red, occurrence, f^ize. and growth of 2H 

Cercis canadensis See Red bud. 

Celtis crassifolia. .Ve Hack berr>', rough. 

Celtis missL<«ippiensis. See Hackberry, MissisHlppi. 

Celtis occidenUlis. S^^ Hackberry. 

Chapnmn thorn. See Thorn, Chapman. 

(*hattanooga-Tallulah River basin, erosion In 252 

forest and land conditions in 251-263 

binds in, clawification * f 52 

log timber in 58-56 

small wood in 53 

topography of 251-252 

(^herokee and Buffalo Mountain districts, forest and 

land conditions in 114-115 

Cherry, amount of. by basins 55 

reproduction of 24 

Cherry, flre. occurrence, size, growth, and use of 36 

Cherry, wild, occurrence, size, and use of 36 

Chestnut, amount of, by basins 55 

distribution of 23 

heighth. growth of, figure showing 51 

occurrence, size, growth, and use of 30, 49 

reproduction of 25 

Chestnut oak. See Oak . chestnut. 

Chickasaw plum. See Plum, Chickasaw. 

Chilhowee Mountain, forest and land conditions 

on 178-179 

Chinquapin, occurrence and size of 30 

Chlonanthus virglnica. See Fringetree. 

Chogee Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. . . 204-205 

Cladrastis lutea. See Yellow wood. 

Clammy locust. See Locufit, clammy. 

Clear, Brush, and Crib Creek basins, forest and land 

conditions in 276-277 

Clearing land, trees deadened In, plate showing 266 

Clearings, damage by 19-21 

extent of 17 

plate showing 1.50, 158 

Climate, description of 16 

Clyde, N. C, forest and land conditions in Pigeon River 

basin between Gavinia and 165-166 

Cochran and Buffalo Creek basins, forest and land 

conditions in 237-238 

Cockspur thorn. See Thorn, cm^kspur. 

€k>ffeetree, occurrence, size, and reproduction of 36 

€k>ld Spring and Ground Hog Creek basins, forest and 

land conditions In 159-160 

Columbus, Ga., water-power development and cotton 

mills at. plate showing 102 

Como Oeek basin, forest and land (conditions In 83 

Cornel, blue, occurrence and size of 39 

Cornel, swamp, occurrence and size of 39 

Cornus altemifolia. Ste Cornel, blue. 

Comus florida. See Dogwood. 

C^omus sericea. S(e Coniel. swamp. 

Cove Creek district, forest and land conditions in HI 

Cowee Creek basin, forest and land conditions in... 184-185 

Crab apple. See Apple, crab. 

Crabtrce (^reek basin, forest and land conditions In... 167 

(^rata'gus apiifolia. See Thoni, parsley. 

Crataegus boyntoni. See Thorn, Boynton. 

Cmta-gUH buckleyi. See Thorn, Buckley. 

Cnitn'gus catHwbiensis. Sec Thorn, Catawba^ 

Crataegus chapmani. See Thorn, Chapman. 
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D. 



82 



Dams, brush, prevention of erofiion by. plate showing. 

Deciduous holly. See Holly, deciduous. 

Deep Creek basin, forest and land conditions in .... 229-280 

Dell district, forest and land conditions in 64 

Delwood.N.C. forest and land conditions in Jonathan 

Creek liasin above 162-163 

Dickey Creek district, forest and land conditions in . . 81-82 

Dicks Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 253-254 

Diospyrofl virginlana. See Persimmon. 

Ditches, use of, as protection against erosion, plate 

showing 266 

Doe River, forest and land conditions in western tribu- 
tary basins of 108-109 

gorge of, effects of fire and grazing in, plate show- 
ing 78 

Doebag Branch district, forest and land conditions 

in 129-131 

Dogwood, occurrence, size, u.se, and growth of 39 

Dotted thorn. See Thorn, dotted. 

Drainage, description of 15 

Driftwood, plate showing 46 

Drummond maple. See Maple, Drummond. 

E. 

Eagle Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 220 

East Fork. See name of main stream. 

Elizabeth district, forest and land conditions in 112 

Elk Creek district, forest and land conditions in 66- 

67, 109-110 

Elm, late, occurrence and size of 33 

Elm, slippery, occurrence and size of 32-33 

Elm, white, occurrence and size of 32 

Elm, winged, occurrence and size of 32 

Embreville district, forest and land conditions in . . . 123-124 
Erosion, prevention of. plate showing 62 

protection against, by parallel ditches, plate show- 
ing 266 

results of, plates showing 46, 54, 70, 158, 206, 254 

Erwin, Tenn., driftwood near, plate showing 46 

Erwin district, forest and land conditions in 116-117 

F. 

Fagus americana. See Beech. 

Farming, forest cleared for, plate showing 

See aUo Clearings. 
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Cratsgtu collina. See Thorn, hill. 
Crataigus cordata. See Thoni, Washington. 
Ci^^tecgus crocata. See Thorn, golden. 
Crataegus crua-gall i. See Thorn , cockspur. 
Crataegus multispina. See Thorn, Blue Ridge. 
Crattegufl neo-fluvlalis. See Thoni, New River. 
Cratsegns pruinosa. See Thorn, pruinose. 
Crataegus punctata. See Thorn, dotted. 
Crataegus spathulata. See Thorn, spatulate. 
Crataegus tomentosa. See Thorn, black. 
Crataegus virldis. See Thorn, tree. 

Cressy Creek district, forest and land conditions in . . . 80-81 
Crib, Clear, and Brush Creek basins, forest and land 

conditions in 276-277 

Cripple Creek district, forest and land condltiona in .. 76-77 

Crops, character of 17 

Cucumber, amount of , by basins 55-56 ^ 

Cucumber tree, occurrence, size, growth, and use of . . 33 
Cucumber tree, yel lo w-flowered.occurrence and size of. 33 
Cullasagee River basin, forest and land oonditiona in. 195-197 ' 

Culled forest, plate showing 142,230 I 

Cullowee River basin, forest and landcondlUcmsin. 192-194 , 
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P»ge. 

Ferguson, N. C, forest and land conditions in Pigeon 

River Valley near 154-155 

Fire. damage by, plateshowing 230 

effects of, plates showing 78, 118, 126 

Fire cherr>'. See Cherry, fire. 

Fires, injur}' by 18 

See names of basins and districts. 

Fires Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 166-167 

Fires Creek district, forest and land conditions in . . 245-246 

First and Second Broad River basins. See Broad River 
basin. 

Fish Spring district, forest and land conditions in 104 

Floods, damage by, plates showing 196, 206, 236 

in Nolichucky River basin, damage by 113 

in Watauga River basin, damage by 91 

Forest reserve, advantages of 26 

Forest trees, species of 23-24, 26-40 

Forge Creek district, forest and land conditions in.. 102-106 

Forney Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. . 222-228 

Foster Creek and Roaring Fork districts, forest and 

land conditions in 134-185 

Fox Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 62 

Fox Creek (Little) basin, forest and land conditions 

in 69 

Fox Creek (Middle) basin, forest and land conditions 

in 68-6. 

Franklin, N.C., forest and land conditions in Culla.<«- 

gee River basin near 195-197 

Fraxinus americana. See Ash, white. 

FraxinuB biltmoreana. See Ash. BUtmore. 

Fraxinus catawbiensis. See Ash, catawba. 

Fraxinus lanceoUta. See Ash, green. 

Fraxinus nigra. See Ash, black. 

Fraxinus pennsylvanica. See Ash, red. 

French Broad River at Paintrock, N. C, plate show- 
ing 30 

French Broad River basin, forest and land conditions 

in 131-152 

lands in, dassiflcation of 52 

log timber in 52-56 

small wood in 52 

topography of 131 

French Broad Valley, reproduction in, plate showing. 242 

Fringetree, occurrence and size of 40 

G. 

Game, protection of 26 

Gap Creek Mountain, forest and land conditions on. . . 94-95 
Qleditsia trlacanthos. See Locust, honey. 
Golden thorn. See Thorn, golden. 

Grandfather Mountain, view of 272 

Grassy Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 70-71 

Grassy Camp and Norton Creek basins, forest and land 

conditions in 189-191 

Grazing, effecUof 21-28 

effects of, plate showing 78 

Great Smoky Mountains, binding poplar lumber in, 

plate showing 134 

original forest on, plate showing 22 

poplar tree on, plate showing 166 

Green ash. Sec Ash. green. 

Gregory Bald, fire near, damage by. plate showing ... 230 

Ground Hog and Cold Spring Creek basins, forest and 

land conditions in 159-160 

Growth, rateof ^-51 

Guflfeys Creek basin, forest and land conditions in.... 62-68 

Gulf Fork basin, forest and land conditions in 150-152 

Gum, black, amount of, by basins 66-66 
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Gum. black, occurrence, rize, we, and fsrowth of ., 

Gum, Nweet, occurrence, size, anti uw of 

( t ymmK'lad u* d ioicu^. Sft (U iffeet ree. 

H. 

Hackberry, o<'<*uiTenc«.' and jiize of 33 

HackJjerrj'. Mbwiufdppi. orcuirenee and nlxe of 33 

HHckberr>', rough, occum*n<'c and size of dA 

Hairy pl(nn<^t- -ve Plipnet, hairy. 
Hnmamelift vinnniana. .Sr/ Witch-hazel. 

Hattie di»trirt. fore«t and land condltionK in 1UV106 

Haulinir. in#*th*id of. plat** ^howlnK '^^ 

Haw, Wwk, t^t'tiTTt'n*'*'. *iz4\ and um; of 40 

Hazel C'riH-k }mu>\ju fon.-M and land conditions in 221-222 

Hvlum fwi'k di-tri*t, for^-j't and land conditionM In... »iO-fil 

HemlfK'k. amount of. by lia.<»ia^ ^ 

di*lribiiiioii r»f 23 

oc<-urr*'n«'4'. *iz<?, reproduction, and uve of 27. 45-46 

Hemlock. r«r«'liiia in'mrrenct' and nlze of 27 

Hemphill rmfk \mi*\u. fonfj*t and land conditions in . I5K-i,% 

Hickory, amount of. by ImwinM 56 

HU'korv, ri-d-lM-art, <HTurrence. slz**, and importance 

of 29 

Hickory, mnd. <N-<MirTence and size of 29 

Hi<-kor>', HhflUiark, iMTurrence. size, and value of 2« 

Hickor>*. white, wrurrence, f-ize, a nd use of 29 

Hicorla allia. .**#' Hickor>-, white. 

Hiriiria camllnH-«wptentrionali>*. Sf-e Shagbark, 

Carolina. 
Hicoria glabra. S^f Pignut. 
Hiroria glabra hirxuta. Str. Pignut, hairy. 
Hicoria laciniofta. Sff Hi<-kory, Khellbark. 
Hicoria minima. Sfc Bitternut. 
Hicoria <id<»rata. Stt- Hickory, red-heart. 
Hicoria ovata. Scf Hhagtmrk. 
Hicoria vllloua. See Hickory, sand. 
Hightower Creek district, forest and land conditionM 

in 249-250 ! 

Hill thoni. Sff Thorn, hill. 

Hiwassee River iMiHin, erosion In 241 [ 

fortfl and land conditions in 240-251 ' 

lands in, classifU-ation 52 

log tlml)er in !<V-:m\ 

small wood In 5S 

topography of 210 

Hollow Poplar and Pigeon Roost Creek Ixisins, forest 

and land conditions in 127-12S 

Holly, occurrence, size, and use of 37 i 

Holly, deciduous, occurrence and slxe of 37 ' 

Holly, mountain, oi'currenee and size of 37 

Holston district, forest and land conditioiw in 84 

Holstim Moimtain, north side of, forest and land con- 
ditions on xr>-m 

Holston River (South Fork) b»min, forest and land con- 
ditions in 7H-90 

lands in, classlHcatlon of 52 

log timber in 52-5<} 

small wckkI in 52 

topography of 7S 

Hominy Creek (South Fork) basin, forest and land 

crmditionsin 143-144 

Honey lo<'ust. See Um'usI, honey. 
Hop hornlK'am. S^r Hornl)eam, hop. 

Horn beiim, hop, JK'currence and size of .30 

Horse ('reek basin, forest and land conditions in 59-60 

Hurricane Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. 167 

I. 

Ilex decidua. Sf-e Holly, dec^iduoua. 
Ilex nicmticola. See Holly, moimtain. 
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Ilex opaca. See Holly. 

Indian Creek district, forest and land conditions in. 124-125 
Indian Creek (South) district, forest and land con- « 

ditions in 122-123 

Irish, Table Rock, and rpper Creek basins, forest and 

land conditions in 273-274 

Iron Mountain district, forest and land ctmditions in. . 9»*-99 
Iron wood, occurrence and size of 9) 

J. 

Jakes Creek basin, forest and land cimditions In 172-173 

Jarrett Creek basin, forest and land conditions in... 202-208 

Jefferson district, forest and land ccmditions in 71-T2 

John River basin above forks, forest and land con- 
ditions in 271-272 

Jonathan Creek basin, forest and land conditions 

in 162-163 

Juglans dnerea. See Butternut. 
Juglans nigra. Set Walnut, lilack. 
Junipenis virginiana. St( Cwlar. reil. 

K. 

Key Station district, forest and land conditions in. . 106-107 
Keystone, W. Va., fl«x>d damages at, plate shewing... 236 
Kinser Creek district, forest and land conditions in... 75-76 
Knob Fork district, forest and land conditions in 65 

L. 

Ij&key Creek basin, forest and land conditions in ... 187-lH^ 

Lands, cla.Hsification of, by basins .V2 

claAsiflcatlon of, map showing In pocket. 

Largeleaf umbrella tree. .V' Umbrella tree, largeleaf. 

Large-tooth aspen. Ser Asi)en, large-tooth. 

Late elm. Srr Kim, late. 

Laurel Bloomery district, forest and land conditions in. 87-88 

Laurel Creek basin, forest and land conditions in... 175-176 

Laurel Crt*ek (Big) district, forest and land conditions 

in ,w^M* 

Laurel Fork district, forest and land conditions in 97-98 

Lavinia, N. C., forest and land conditions in Pigeon 

River basin near 1(^3-166 

"Law, no-fence," efftrt of 23 

LimesUme('ovedistrict,fore*<t and land conditions in. 115-116 

Linn, amount of, by ba.sins 55-.'j6 

n<'CMirreuce, size, and use of :is 

repnKiuction of 25 

Linn, Blue Ridge, rx^'urrence and size of 3H-;i9 

Linville. N. ('., f(»rest near, plate showing 142 

yellow poplar near, growth of, mte of 50 

Linville River, chestnut on. growth of, rate of 49 

flcMKls <m, damage by, plate showing lya 

forest a!id land conditions in l»asin of 2ti9-270 

gorge of. plate showing 94 

Liquiduniliar styraciflua. Sec (»um, sweet. 

Liriodendron tulipifers. See Poplar, yelW»w. 

Little and Big Snowbird Creek Ijasins, forest und land 

conditionsin 232-233 

Little and 8tone Mountain districts, forest and land 

conditionsin 93-94 

Little Creek district, forest and land co!idition»*in.. 133-134 
Little Doe River and Ripshin Creek districts, forest 

and land conditions in 95-96 

Little D<M* River basin, forest and land conditions In . 100-101 
Little Fox Creek ba.sin. forest and land conditionsin. 69 
Little Pine and Papaw Creek districts, forest and land 

conditions in 189-140 

Little River ba.sin. forest and land conditions in .... 172-174 
Little River (Middle and West prongs) basin, forest 

and land conditionH in 174-175 
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little Santeetla Creek basin, forest and land conditions 

In 284-286 

Little Tennessee River boaln, forest and land condi- 
tions of 180-240 

lands in, claasiflcation of 62 

log timber in 68-66 

Hmall woodln 68 

topofrraph y of 180 

Loblolly pine. See Pine, loblolly. 

Locust, amount of, by basins 66 

occurrence, sise, and use of * 86-87 

reproduction of 26 

Locust, clammy, occurrence, size, nse, and reproduc- 
tion of 37 

I^ocust, honey, occurrence and size of 86 

Log timber, amount of, by basins 62-56 

Logging. See Sawing. 

Logs, method of hauling, plate showing 222 

Long Creek district, forest and land conditions in .. 286-237 

Ix)ngcreek, Va., erosion near, checking of, plate show- 
ing 62 

Lumber, method of hauling, plate showing 222 

transportation of, by water, plate showing 286 

Lumbering, injury by 19 

See alw) Sawing. 

M. 

Magnolia, mountain, occurrence, size, and use of 88 

Magnolia acuminata. See Cucumber tree. 
Magnolia acuminata cordata. See Cucumber tree, 

yellow-flowered. 
Magnolia frajseri. Sfe Magnolia, mountain. 
Magnolia maerophylla. See Umbrella tree, largeleaf. 
Magnolia tripvtala. See I'mbrella tree. 

Maple, amount of, by basins 56 

Maple, black, occurrence and size of 38 

Maple, Dnimmond, occurrence and rize of 88 

Maple, mountain. oc<'urrence and size of 37 

Maple, red, occurrence, size, and growth of 38 

Maple, striped, occurrence and size of 37-38 

Maple, sugar, occurrence, size, growth, and use of — 88 

Marion, N. C, erosion near, plate showing 254 

white oak near, growth of, rate of 46 

Meadow and Roaring Fork ba.sin.t, forest and land con- 
ditions in 146-148 I 

Middle Fork and Prong. See name of main stream. 
Middle Fox Creek basin, forest and land conditions in . 68-64 
Mississippi hackberry. Sec Hackberry, MLssLsslppi. 

Mitchell, Mount, elevation of 14 

Moccasin Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. 254-2.V> 

Mohrodendron carolinum. See Pea wood. 

Morus nibra. See Mulberry. 

Mount. See next word of name. 

Mountain ash. Sec Ash, mountain. 

Mountain Creek basin, forest and land conditions in . 167, 'ZAX 

Motintain holly. S/e Holly, mountain. 

Mountain magnolia. S<* Magnolia, mountain. 

Mountain maple. Sef Maple, mountain. 

Mountain valley, destruction of, plate showing 206 

Mull>erry, occurrence, size, growth, and cultivation of. :i3 
Mulberry Creek basin, forest and land conditions in . 280-281 

X. 

Narrowleaf crab apple. Stc Apple, narrowleaf crab. 

New River basin, fort»st and land conditions In .')7-78 

lands in, classification of 52 

log timber In 52-5t) 

small wood In 52 

topography of 57 



Page. 
New River thorn. See Thorn, New River. 
Noland Creek, chestnut and chestnut oak on, growth 

of, rate of 49 

forest and land conditions in basin of 228-224 

Nolichucky River basin, floods in 118 

forest and land conditions in 112-181 

landsin, classiflcation of 62 

log timber in 62-66 

small wood in 62 

topography of 112 

North Bald Creek basin, forest and land conditions 

in 117-118 

North Carolina, Graham County, white-pine forest in, . 

reproduction of, plate showing 182 

Mitchell (bounty, damage by flood in, plate showing 206 

hemkx.'k in, condition of 46 

white pine deadened in clearing land, plate 

showing 266 

North Fork. See name of main stream. 

Norton and Grassy Camp Creek basins, forest and land 

conditions in 189-191 

Nyssa sylvatica. See Gum, black. 

O. 

Oak, amountof, by hatpins 65 

effect of fire on, plate showing 126 

cK'currence of 28 

second growth of, plate showing 242 

Oak, bear, occurrence and size of 32 

Oak, black, occurrence, size, growth, and ust» of 32 

Oak, chestnut, growth of, rate of 4H-49 

occurrence, size, and use of 31 

Oak, pin, occurrence, size, and use of 31 

Oak, post, occurrence, size, gn)wth, and use of 81 

Oak, red, gn^wth of.rateof 47-48 

occurrence, size, and use of 31 

reproduction of 24 

Oak, scarlet, growth of, rate of 47 

occurrence, size, and use of 32 

Oak, shingle, mvurrence, size, growth, and use of 32 

Oak, southern red, occurrence, .size, growth, and u.se 

of 32 

Oak, sj)otted. occurrence, .size, and growth of 31 

Oak, swamp white, occurrence, size, and u.se of 31 

Oak, water, occurrence and size of 32 

Oak. white, growth of, rate of 46-47 

<K'currence. size and use of 30-31 

reproduction of 24 

Oak, yellow, occurrence, size, and use of 31 

Oconalufty River ba.sin,forestand land conditions in. 21«)-218 
Ostrya virginlana. See Hornbeam, hop. 

Otter Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 199-200 

Oxydendrum arborenm. Nr^Sourwood. 

P. 

Paint Creek basin, forest and land conditions in... 141-142, 

14K-149 
Panther Creek ba.siu, forest and land conditions in. .. '£il 

Papaw, occurrence and size of 34 

Papaw and Little Pine Creek districts, forest and hind 

conditions in 139-140 

Parsley thorn. See Thorn, parsley. 

Pu.sturage, destruction of forest for, plate showing 190 

Peach Bottom ('reek district, forest and land condi- 
tions in 67-68 

Peachtree (-reek district, forest and land conditions 

in 2 14-245 

Pea wood, amount of, by basins 55-.J6 

(K'currence, size, use. and growth of 3y 
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Persimmon, occurrence, siie, use, and reproduction of . 39 
Penlmmon Creek, forest and land conditions in Tallu- 

lah River basin near 262-263 

Penimmon Creek district, forest and land conditions 

in 259-260 

Picea mariana. See Spruce, black. 

PIcea rubra. See Spruce, red. 

Pigeon River basin, forest and land conditions in... 162-167 

topography of 152 

Pigeon River basin, forest and land conditions in, be- 
tween Lavina and Clyde, N. C 165-166 

Pigeon River (Big) basin, lands in, classiflcation of .. 52 

log timber in 52-56 

small wood in 52 

Pigeon River (East Fork) basin, forest and land con- 
ditions in 160-164 

Pigeon River (East, West, and Little East forks), basin. 

forest and land conditions in 153-154 

Pigeon River (West Fork) basin above Lavinia,N. C, 

forest and land conditions in 163-164 

Pigeon River Valley between Canton and Ferguson, 

forest and land conditions in 154-155 

Pigeon Roost and Hollow Poplar Creek basins, forest 

and land conditions in 127-128 

Pignut, occurrence and size of 29 

Pignut, hairy, occurrence, size, and value of 29 

Pin oak. See Oak, pin. 

Pine, effect of fire on, plate showing 126 

Pine, block, amount of, by basins 56 

occurrence, size, growth, and use of 26 

' Ptne. loblolly, occurrence, size, and use of 26 

Pine, scrub, growth of, rate of 45 

occurrence and size 27 

Pine, shortleaf, amount of, by basins 66 

diameter growth of, rate of, figure showing 44 

occurrence, size, growth, and use of 26 

reproduction of 24 

Pine, Table Mountain, occurrence, size, growth, and 

use of..! 2fr-27 

Pine, white, amount of. by basins 66 

diameter growth of, rate of, figure showing 44 

distribution of 28 

growth of, rate of 42-46 

occurrence, size, growth, and use of 26 

reproduction of 24 

Pine Creek (Big) district, forest and land conditions 

in 138-189 

Pine (Little) and Papaw Creek districts, forest and 

land condi tions in 189-140 

Piney and Potato Creek basins, forest and land con- 

ditionsin 70 

Pinus echinata. See Pine, shortleaf. 
Pinus pungens. See Pine, Table Mountain. 
Plnus rigida. See Pine, black. 
Pinus strobus. See Pine, white. 
Pinus taeda. See Pine, loblolly. 
Pinus virginiana. See Pine, scrub. 
Platanus occidentalis. See Sycamore. 

Plum, Chickasaw, occurrence of 86 

Plum, wild, occurrence, size, elevation, and fruit of. . 86 
Plum Orchard Creek, forest and land conditions in 

Tallulah River basin near 262-263 

Plum Orchard Creek basin, forest and land condi- 
tions in 260-261 

Pond Mountain district, forest and land conditions in . 98 
Popcorn ('reek basin, forcHt and land conditions in. . . 260 

Poplar, amount of, by basins 56 

distributiou of 24 
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IH>pIar, yellow, height growth of, figure showing 51 

occurrence, size, growth, and use of 83-84, 60-51 

Poplar lumber, method of binding, plate showing 134 

Poplar tree, plate showing 166 

Population, table showing 22 

Populus balsamifera caudicans. See Balm of Ollead. 
Populus grandidentata. See Aspen, large-tooth. 
Post oak. See Oak, post. 
Potato and Piney Creek basins, forest and land condi- 

tionsin 70 

Precipitation, amount of 16 

Prickly ash. See Ash, prickly. 

Primrose thorn. See Thorn, primrose. 

Prunus americana. See Plum, wild. 

Prunus angustifolia. See Plum, chickasaw. 

Prunus pennsylvanica. See Cherry, fire. 

Prunus serotina. See Cherry, wild. 

Puncheon Fork district, forest and land condltiona 

in 132-133 

Purple buckeye. See Buckeye, purple. 
Pyrus americana. See Ash, mountain. 
Pynis angustifolia. See Apple, narrowleaf crab. 
Pyrus coronaria. See Apple, crab. 

Q. 
Quercus acuminata. See Oak, yellow. 
Quercus alba. See Oak, white. 
Quercus cocclnea. Spc Oak, scarlet. 
Quercus digitata. See Oak. southern red. 
Quercus imbricaria. See Oak, shingle. 
Quercus marilandica. See Black Jack. 
Quercus minor. See Oak, post. 
Quercus nigra. See Oak, water. 
Quercus palustris. See Oak, pin. 
Quercus platanoides. See Oak, swamp white. 
Quercus prinus. ^f Oak. chestnut. 
Quercus pumila. See Oak, bear. 
Quercus rubra. See Oak. red. 
Quercus tepano. See Oak, spotted. 
Quercus velutina. See Oak, black. 

R. 

Railroads, advantages of 25 

Red ash. See Ash, red. 

Red cedar. See Cedar, red. 

Red maple. See Maple, red. 

Red oak. See Oak, red. 

Red spruce. See Spruce, red. 

Redbud, occurrence and size of 86 

Red-heart hickor>-. See Hickory, red-heart. 

Reddie River (South Fork) basin, forest and land con- 
ditions in 281-282 

Reddie River (North and Middle forks) basins, forest 

and land conditions in 280 

Reforestation. See Reproduction. 

Reproduction, extent of 24-25 

plate showing 182, 242 

Resources, natural, character of 15-16 

Rhamnus caroliniana. See Buckthorn. 

Rhus hirta. See Sumach, staghom. 

Ripshin Creek and Little Doe River districts, forest 

and land conditions in 95-96 

River birch. See Birch, river. 

Road, damage to by flood, plate showing 206 

Roads, ad vantageti of 25 

Roan Creek district, forest and land conditions in.. 101-102 

Roan Mountain Station, forest and land conditions in 
western tributary basins of Doe River 
above 108-109 
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Roaring And Meadow Fork buina, foreit and land 

conditiQiis in 146-148 

Roaring Ff»rk and Foster Creek districts, forest and 

land conditions in 134-135 

Roaring River basin, forest and land conditions in ... 279 

Robtnia pgeodacacia. ike Locost. 

Robinia viseoaa. See Locnst, clammy. 

Rocky Fork district, forest and land conditions in.. 121-122 

Rough hackbernr. Sk Hackberry. roogb. 

Rye Valley district, forest and land conditions in 82-4B 

S. 

Salix nigra. See Willow, black. 

Salix sericea. 8re Willow, silky. 

Saluda River basin, lands in, claasiflcation of fi8 

log timber in 63-66 

small wood in 68 

Saluda and First and Second Broad River basins, forest 

and land conditions in 265-266 

topography of 266 

Sand, deposits of, plate showing 64 

Sand hickory. See Hickory, sand. 

Sandymosh Creek district, forest and land conditions 

in 140 

Santeetia Creek basin, forest and land conditions in . . 284 

Santeetla Creek ( Little) basin, forest and land condi- 
tions in 284-286 

Sapphire, N C. wagon road south of, plate showing. . 264 

Sassafras, occurrence, size, reproduction, and use of . . . 84 

Sassafras sassafras. See Sassafras. 

Savannah Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. 191-192 

Sawing, waste in. plate showing 214 

Sawing timber, method of, plate showing 134 

Scarlet oak. See Oak, scarlet. 

Scenery, featuresof 16 

Scrub pine. See Pine, scrub. 

Second growth, plate showing 242 

Service, small-flowered, occurrence and use of 85 

Service tree, occurrence, sixe, and use of 84-85 

Settlement, extent of 16 

Shady Valley. Tennessee, cutting timber In, plate show- 
ing 190 

forest in. plate showing 142 

Shady Valley district, forest and land conditions in.. 86^87 

Shagbark, occurrence, size, and use of 28 

Sheep, cattle, and swine, numbers of 22 

Shellbark hickory. See Hickory, shellbark. 

Shelton Laurel Creek district, forest and land condi- 
tions in 186-186 

Shingle oak. See Oak, shingle. 

Shooting Creek district, forest and land conditions 

in 247-248 

Shortleaf pine. See Pine, shortleaf. 

Shrubs, species of 40-42 

Shut-in Creek basin, forest and land conditions in.. 144-146 

Silky willow. See Willow, silky. 

Skyland, forest and land conditions in French Broad 

River basin above 131-162 

Slippery elm. See Elm, slippery. 

Small wood, amount of , by basins 62-68 

Small-flowered service. See Service, small-flowered. 

Smoky Mountains, northwestern slope, forest and land 

conditions on 167-179 

landson, class! flcation of 62 

log timber on 53-56 

small wood on 53 

topography oi 167-168 

Snowbird Creek ( Little and Big) basins, forest and land 

conditions in 282-288 

10336— No. 37—05 19 
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Soco Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 314-215 

Soil. 8rv names of basins and districts. 

Soque River district, forest and land conditions in.. 260-2^7 

Sourwood, occurrence, size, use, and growth of 89 

South Fork. Sr<f name of main stream. 

South Indian Creek distiict, foi«st and land condi- 
tions in 122-128 

South Toe River basin, forest and land conditions in. 125-127 

Southern .Appalachian Mountains, forest clearing! for 

fanning on, plate showing 160 

sawing in. waste in, plate showing 314 

Southern Appalachian region, agriculture in 17-lH 

climateof 16 

crops of 17 

forest flres in, damages from, plate showing 118 

future of 26-36 

mountain field affected by erosion, plates showing. 46, 70 

natural resources of 16-16 

precipitation In 16 

relief and drainage of 14-16 

relief map of 14 

scenery of 16 

settlement of 15 

water supply of 17 

Southern red oak. See Oak, southern red. 

Spatulate thorn. See Thorn, spatulate. 

Speedwell district, forest and land conditions in 74-75 

Spire Creek district, forest and land conditions in. .. 120-121 

Spotted oak. See Oak, spotted. 

Spring Creek basin, forest and land conditions in... 187-188 

Spilloom Creek district, forest and land conditions in. 186 

Spruce, amount of, by basins 55 

Spruce, black, occurrence, size, growth, and use of . . . . 27 
reproduction of 24 

Spruce, red, occurrence, and size of 27 

Spruce, forest, plate showing 174 

Staghom sumach. See Sumach, staghom. 

Stekoab Creek district, forest and land conditions in . 281-282 

Stone and Little Mountain districts, forest and land 

conditions in 98-04 

Stony Creek district, forest and land conditions in... 90-100 

Striped maple. See Maple, striped. 

Sugar maple. See Maple, sugar. 

Sumach, staghom, occurrence, size, and use of 87 

Swallow Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. 260-261 

Swamp cornel. See Cornel, swamp. 

Swamp white oak. See Oak, swamp white. 

Swannanoa River near Asheville, N. C, plate show- 
ing 278 

Sweet birch. See Birch, sweet. 

Sweet gum. Set Gum, sweet. 

Sweetleaf, occurrence, size, and use of 89 

Sweetwater Creek basin, forest and land conditions 

in 289 

Swine, sheep, and cattle, numbers of 22 

Sycamore, occurrence, size, and use of 84 

Symplocos tinctorla. See Sweetleaf. 

T. 

Table Mountain pine. See Pine, Table Mountain. 

Table Rock Creek, scarlet oak on, growth of, rate of. . 47 

Table Rock, Irish, and Upper Creek basins, forest and 

land conditions in 278-274 

Tallolah Falls, Georgia, plate showing 248 

Tallulah River basin, forest and land conditions in. . . 257- 

258,262-2(» 

Tallnlah Valley, forest and land conditions in 239-240 

Tallulah-Chattooga River basin erosion in 252 

forest and land conditions in 251-268 
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Tallulah-Chattooga River basin, lands In, classifica- 
tion of 62 

logtimberin 53-56 

smAll wood In 63 

topofiraphy of 251-252 

Tanneries, location of 19 

Tellico Creek basin, forest and land conditions in .. 207-208 

Temperature, discussion of 16 

Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, land 

owned by 141 

Tennessee Gap, forest and land conditions in 179 

Tennessee River basin, between Bushncll. N. C, and 

State line, forest, and land conditions in. 227-228 

Thorn, black, occurrence and size of ii 

Thorn, Blue Ridge, occurrence and size of 35 

Thorn, Boy n ton, occurrence and size of 36 

Thorn, Buckley, occurrence and size of 35 

Thorn, Catawba, occurrence of ^ 

Thorn, Chapman, occurrence and size of 35 

Thorn, cockspur. occurrence and size of 35 

Thorn, dotted . occurrence of 85 

Thorn, golden , occurrence of 35 

Thorn, hill, occurrence and size of 35 

Thorn, New River, occurrence of 35 

Thorn, parsley, occurrence and size of 35 

Thorn, primrose, occurrence and size of 35-36 

Thorn, spatulate, occurrence of 3d 

Thorn, tree, occurrence and size of 35 

Thorn, Washington, occurrence of 35 

Thuja occidental is. See Arbor vltae. 

Tiger Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 258-259 

Tilia americana. See Basswood. 
Tilla ebumea. See Linn, Blue Ridge. 
Tilia heterophylla. See Linn. 

Timber, method of sawing, plate showing 134 

Timber, log. See Log timber. 

Timber cutting, plate showing 190 

Timpson Creek, forest and land conditions in Tallu- 

lah River basin below 257-258 

Timpson Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. 261-262 
Toe River (South) basin, forest and land conditions 

in 125-127 

Topography description of 14-15 

Toxaway, Mount, North Carolina, forests near, plate 

showing 260 

Toxaway River basin, forest and land conditions in. 26.3-264 

lands in, classifiv^tion of 52 

logtimberin 53-56 

small wood in 53 

topogiaphyof 263 

Tree thorn. See Thorn, tree. 

Trees, specie^ of 26-40 

Tsuga canadensis. See Hemlock. 

Tsuga caroliniana. See Hemlock, Carolina. 

Tuckasegee River (East Fork) basin, forest and land 

conditions In 194-195 

Tuckas^ee River (south side) basin between Webster 
and Bushnell. N. C, forest and land condi- 
tions in 228-229 

Tusquitee Creek basin, forest and land conditions in . 246-247 
Twentymile Creek basin, forest and land conditions 

in 218-219 

U. 

Ulmus alata. See Elm, winged. 
XJlmus americana. See Elm, white. 
€lmufl pubescens. See Elm, slippery. 
Ulmiuseiotiiia. See Elm, late. 
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rmbrella tree, occurrence and size of 33 

, Umbrella tree, largeleaf, occurrence and size of 33 

! Unaka Range, white pine on 23 

' Unaka Springs. Tenn., flood at, damage by, plate 

showing 198 

Upper, Irish, and Table Rock Creek basins, forest and 

land conditions in 273-274 



Valley Creek district, forest and land conditions in... 89-90 
Valley River basin, forest and land conditions in. .. 242-244 
Viburnum prunifolium. See Haw, black. 
Virginia, Grayson County, spruce forest in, plate show- 
ing 174 

W. 

Walnut, black, occurrence, size, and use of 28 

Walnutrun, N. C, erosion near, checking of, plate 

showing iVl 

Washington thorn. See Thorn, Washington. 

Waste in lumbering, plate showing 214 

I Watauga Creek basin, forest and land conditions in. 18^-184 
Watauga River, southern tributary basins of, forej^t 

and land conditions in 107-1 OS 

Watauga River basin, floods in, damage by 91 

forest and land conditions in 90-112 

lands In, classification of 52 

log timlxiT In .Vi-V. 

small wocKi in 52 

topography of 9-*^l 

Water, transportation of lumber by, plate showing... lW 

Water oak. See Oak, water. 

Water power. See names of basins and districts. 

Water-power developments, plate showing K'2 

Water supply, character of 17 

Wayah Creek basin, forest and land (Mnidiiioiis in . . . 2Ui-2l 1 
Webster, N. C. forest and hmd conditions in Tucka- 
segee River (south side) l)M»in near "J^Js-^^'J 

West Buffalo Creek basin, forest ami land ct.nditions 

in 2;«-2;;i 

West Fork and Pronp. Sr< nam« of main stream. 

White ash. Sec Ash. white. 

White elm. .*vr Elm, white. 

White hicltory. Sff Hickory, white. 

White oalc. .*vr(>ak, white. 

White Oak Creek ha>in. lore^i and land eondiiioiiv 

m 2t)it-Jl(» 

White pine. Sf Tine, white. 

White-pine forevi. repnxlnction of, plate slmwinp 1^2 

White RcH?k Monniam. north shtpe of. forest and land 

eonditntfi'^ on 1t>.»-lT0 

White RcK'k Mountain, \sevl side. f(»resi and land con 

ditionson '.'f.-vT 

WhiteTopT^reek district, forot and land condition^ in . s^- ^-j 
White Top Mountain. Viruiinia. ^priicr fttrc^t i>n, jilalcv 

.slidwiiiK' lTj.]^2 

Whiteside M<uint.iin. North Cantlina. plate «.hou invr. . ^'i 
Whitewater Kivcr. .N'<»rth Car-'lma. rpper K.-ill^ <>f, pint'' 

showing' 1H> 

Wild CatOeek ha^in. ton-^t mid land <(.ndiiion>< in... J'l'i 

Wild cherry. S*( ('lierr>. wild. 

Wild plum. Srr I'lum, wild. 

Willow, tdack. occnrri-ncc. ^izc, and iTnp<tr';iTi« <- «ii... .•< 

Willow, silky, o<'currcn<'e. ^'./f. and impot :;iti. .• .-i . . . 

Wilson Creek liasin, lorcst and land coiid.i ;<'ii^ ii. . i l , jf - jf • 

Wine Sprinjf (reek ha'<in, lori si and iuii«l «■..•)■];? i.I^iv. 

In r...,.2n.-:-. 

Winged elm. S** Kim, winged. 
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Witch-hazel, occurrence, size, reproduction, and use of. 84 
Wolf Creek basin, forest and land conditions in 141 

X. 

Xanthoxylum clava-herculis. See Ash, prickly. 

Y. 

Yadkin River basin, forest and land conditions in.. 277-2S2 

lands in, claarification of 53 

log timber in 68-56 

small wood in ' 53 
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Yadkin River basin, topography of 277 

Yellow birch. See Birch, yellow. 

Yellow Creek, North Carolina, red oak on, growth of, 

rateof , 47-48 

yellow poplar on, growth of, rate of 50 

Yellow Creek basin, forest and land conditions in . . 197-196 
Yellow oak. See Oak, yellow. 
Yellow poplar. See Poplar, yellow. 
Yellow-flowered cucumber tree. See Cucumber tree, 

yellow-flowered. 
Yellow-wood, occurrence and size of 36 
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